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h he, when voiced at a word’s end, is written, as in ni^dh 
(sight); as a silent consonant that is not vocalized, it is 
not written, as in irdda (will) 

h db-chashmi he is not a separate letter but is appended to 
consonants when they are aspirated, as in khel (game) 
or hath (hand) or phul (flower) 

j V vov a consonant as in va/i (saint) or sakhdvat (generosity) 

<S y a consonant as in yasmin (jasmine) or aydt (signs) 

u h nun ghuna represents the nasalized n in Urdu, as in 

main huh (I am) or nahih (no) 

Vowels 
i a 

lS i or e, depending on pronunciation, as in sher (lion) or shir (milk) 
ci' ai or ei, a semi-vowel (diphthong), as in shaikh (elder) or mein (in) 
^ ay, a semi-vowel (diphthong), as in ay sabd (oh breeze) 

j u or d, depending on pronunciation, as in sujud (prostration) 
or khusrd (prince) 

j' aw, a semi-vowel (diphthong), as in awliya (saints) or awrang 
(throne) 

' j wa, a semi-vowel commonly pronounced as a, as in khwdja 

(master) or khwdb (sleep) 

a zabar, a short vowel, as in khabar (news) or jamdl (beauty) 

i or e zer, a short vowel depending on pronunciation, as in vildyat 
(sanctity) or she‘r (couplet) 

u or o pesh, a short vowel depending on pronunciation, as in upar 
(above) or tohmat (suspicion) 

’ hamza (connection between two vowels) as in sd’il (petitioner) 
or koi (anyone) 

-e or-ye izafa (“of" relation between two nouns) as in vahdat-e 
vujud (oneness of being) or shdh-e marddn (king of men) 
or khwdja~ye khwdjagdn (master of masters) 

j o waw (“and” conjunction between two nouns) as in ab o havd 
(water and air) 
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Introduction 


Don’t you see how God created seven heavens in ascending stages 
And in them made the moon a light and made the sun a lamp? 
God made you sprout from the earth as a plant grows 
Then returns you to the earth and will bring you forth anew. 

—Qur'an, 71:1S-17 


The Qur’an portrays the sun and moon as signs of God’s majesty. In their 
motion, moods, and illuminating pwwer, they seem to soar above hu¬ 
mankind. We live by the soil and inevitably return to dust, while above us 
the sun and moon witness our plight. The Qur’an hints that the sun and 
moon have character, as if they are personalities who serve a transcen¬ 
dent will: Glory be to the One who created the pairs of every type .... The sun 
moves along a course set for her—that is a decision of the mighty One, the One 
who knows all things. And the moon, for him we decreed progressive stages until 
returning to his farmer slender curve (Q 36:37-39).' Sun and moon display 
the p)ower of the unseen creator in their harmonious movements and 
altering light. 

We often project gender upon the sun and moon, as if they are man 
and woman. They appear as competitors chasing each other, or as lovers 
longing for the other’s distant embrace. The Qur’an flirts with our all- 
too-weak human understanding, and in its Arabic the sun and moon do 
have genders, the sun being feminine and the moon masculine.* But the 
Qur’an flirts with us in order to warn us. Observing their personalities 
should lead us not to worship the sun and moon as gods but rather to 
acknowledge the greatness of God, who created them: Blessed is the One 
who set constellations in the heavens, and made within them the sun as a lamp 
and set the moon shining, the One who made day and night follow in succession, 
desiring us to stay mindful and to give thanks (Q 25:61-63). To live humbly 
and stay conscious of God requires constant reminders. For Muslims, 
the Qur’an is the prime reminder as its words resound through prayer, 
recitation, calligraphy, and sometimes even poetry and song. 



In addition to the Qur’an and the Prophet who delivered it, poets also 
remind us effectively of our true nature. The metaphors of poets bridge 
these two realms—our bewildering life on earth mired in trials and the 
fascinating hints of a life beyond our routine limitations. Poetic words 
offer hints of transcendence even as they are rooted in everyday lan¬ 
guage. In Islamic culture, poets are admired for their power to propel 
listeners through their art from the eanhly to the celestial and inspire in 
them to ascend through the dimensions of sound, meaning, and spirit. 
Muslim poets with a mystical orientation cultivate love poetry that is 
purposefully ambiguous, fusing erotic love (for an embodied beloved) 
with spiritual love (for a transcendent divinity). This book will explore 
the verse of two Urdu poets whose earthly lives, though very different in 
circumstance, meet in the ethereal realms of imagination. One is a man 
named Siraj, the sun, while the other is a woman named Mah, the moon. 
They both lived in the Deccan region of South-Central India, but they 
never met. Their lives interacted and corresponded without ever meet¬ 
ing, just like the Qur’an tells about the moon and the sun: It is not to be 
that sun meets moon, and it is not to be that night overtakes day—each glides 
on a sphere of its own (Q 36:40). 

Shah Siraj Awrangabadi (1716-63) was an ascetic who, after a youthful 
homosexual love affair, gave up sexual relationships to follow a higher 
calling of personal holiness. Mah Laqa Bai Chanda (1768-1824) was a 
courtesan dancer who transposed her seduction of men into pursuit of 
mystical love. Both elevated earthly love to a spiritual quest, yet neither 
married or produced children. Both were devoted Muslims, yet neither 
fulfilled the legalistic prescriptions of the sharVa. The man was Sunni 
while the woman was Shi‘i, yet both shared a mystical orientation and 
skill in the art of love poetry in Urdu, The basic goal of this book is to 
retrieve marginalized gendered subjectivities, such as Shah Siraj’s and 
Mah Laqa Bai’s, from oblivion in order to challenge heterosexist and an¬ 
drocentric interpretations of the Islamic tradition. Other voices and ex¬ 
periences did exist but are too often ignored. They spoke out through an 
abundant conception of human spirituality in an Islamic idiom, spiritual¬ 
ity that incorporates the messy and mundane worldly dimensions of life, 
together with the most sublime experiences and transcendent yearnings. 

Mah, the moon, and Siraj, the sun: neither could meet, yet each moved 
in a sphere that rhymed. In the Qur’an God swears a moral oath on their 
constant difference: I swear by the sun and her brightening and by the moon 
as he follows her, by the day when it displays her and by the night when it veils 
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her. I swear... by the soul and what formed her and what revealed her de¬ 
based or faithful revealed her. Whoever honors the soul flourishes but those fail 
who defile her (Q 91:1-10). Through archetypes of the sun and moon, the 
Qur’an evokes moral principles that govern human destiny—that those 
who honor and care for their souls during the trials of this world flourish 
in the next world, but those who defile and corrupt their souls fail. Both 
personalities compared in this book, Mah and Siraj, strove to live up to 
this principle amid the bewildering circumstances of their earthy lives. 
Both left eloquent words as testimony to their struggles. 

It is the responsibility of intellectuals today to contemplate the yearn¬ 
ings and experiences of individual subjects (from the past or the present) 
to create meaning in their lives amid the often restrictive and conflict- 
ridden but altogether dynamic structures and processes of daily living. 
This book takes up this responsibility, with two subjects who are more 
eloquent than most and who left a lasting legacy of their joys, trials, as¬ 
pirations, and pains. I investigate the varying ways in which each of these 
two poets, by virtue of their gendered subjectivity and erotic feelings, 
lived in the face of seemingly overwhelming social structiu'es; they navi¬ 
gated these structures, or resisted or reinforced them, all the while craft¬ 
ing exquisite mystical love poetry and interacting with society in rich, 
multidimensional ways. I hope that their comparative examples will help 
us rethink our normative understandings of the relationships between 
gender, sexuality, and spirituality, both in their context of South Asia and 
in the reader’s own context. 

Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai lived just after the Mughal conquest of 
the Deccan. This period witnessed the rapid growth of the Urdu ^fcazal, 
a genre of lyrical poetry (explained in detail in chapter 1). As poets, the 
two have much in common, reflecting the cultural unity and unique¬ 
ness of the Deccan region where they lived. Yet they contrast in many 
ways, revealing the diversity inherent in Islamic culture there. This study 
compares these two poets at three levels: literary, personal, and histori¬ 
cal. The literary level can be conceived as subjective (as life experienced 
by the one living it), as both poets gave voice to their own experiences 
through musical words. The personal level can be conceived as bio¬ 
graphical (as life perceived by contemporary observers), as both poets 
inhabited a distina social network that shaped and was shaped by their 
personalities. Finally, the historical level can be conceived as structural 
(as life constrained by forces in time, space, and culture), as each poet 
lived in a society that was evoMng beyond his or her awareness or con- 
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troL All three levels involve the symbolic realm, through the spheres of 
poetic imagination, personal spirituality, and organized religion. In all 
three levels, gender is an important constraint to behavior and an es¬ 
sential element in identity. In all three spheres, sexuality is a dynamic 
force that always energizes and often threatens the social order. Gender 
and sexuality are important components of the lives of these two poets, 
as they are in the lives of everyone. Yet because Siraj and Mah Laqa were 
poets, gender and sexuality emerge through their words in expressive 
ways that are particularly illuminating and invite deeper analysis. 

This book has a wide, multidisciplinary scope, encompassing mysti¬ 
cism, world literature, gender studies, and queer studies, all framed by 
the Islamic cultural history of the Deccan region. I am emboldened in 
this audacious approach by the magisterial work of Walter Andrews and 
Mehmet Kalpakh titled The Age of Beloveds. They address the Onoman-era 
ghazal written in Hirkish, through which they pose questions about the 
relationship between gender and sexuality to social order and political 
power. They indicate a new approach to literary study of the ghazal, one 
that does not separate the poems from the intimate lives of those who 
wrote them or from the grand structures of power and status, claim¬ 
ing that a careful rereading of “what we think of as literary sources” can 
provide vivid 

evidence for societal practices, behaviors, attitudes, and patterns of 
thought that, we believe, inform, structure, and help us interpret liter¬ 
ary produrts. The circularity of this depiction, however, stems from the 
equally circular notion that societal behavior is scripted behavior. This is 
simply to say that such things as love and sex are not biological realities 
(the way that reproductive sexual intercourse is). They are social con¬ 
structs given form and shape by the way they are put into language, the 
ways they are talked about and understood at particular times in particular 
cultures.* 

Seeing poetry as a social construct, Andrews and Kalpakli unpack the 
product and lives of poets to address issues of sex, sexuality, and the 
pursuit of pleasure; yet they also translate the Onoman ghazals in a cap¬ 
tivating and evocative way, giving the poetry its rights as world literature. 
They chart a boldly “circular” argument that literamre construas society, 
which constructs literature. Cutting this circle in order to straighten it 
into a line, to assert that society is primary and literature is its reflection 
(or conversely, that litterateurs are visionary geniuses who inspire soci- 
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ety), does damage to the subtle and constant interaction between social 
norms and the imaginative use of words. Andrews and Kalpakh “take the 
position that cultural products, symbols such as words and pictures, are 
not merely reflective of social behavior and emotional states but actu¬ 
ally constitutive of behavior and emotion in a complex set of interac¬ 
tions marked by mutuality of origination.”* I also take this position and 
apply it to Urdu poetry in the Deccan during the late Mughal era, just as 
Andrews and Kalpakli do for poetry in Anatolia and Europe during the 
high Ottoman era. 

The canvas of Andrews and Kalpakh is bewilderingly vast, centered 
in Istanbul yet extending through Venice, Paris, and London in compar¬ 
ing Ottoman society with early-modern Europe. My book lovingly uses 
their methodology but takes up a much more intimate comparison. 
Rather than compare poetry from two disparate but connected regions, 
I compare two poets from the same region. In this way, I hope to address 
gender and sexuality as it plays out in the nuanced lives of two individu¬ 
als instead of in normative social scripts. But of course, individual lives 
and social norms are deeply connected—one reveals the other. Making a 
comparison of a male poet with a female poet will draw out larger social 
structures and patterns of normative behavior in ways that focusing on 
just one poet could not. 

This comparison proceeds in eleven chapters organized through im¬ 
ages of heavenly bodies. The first chapter, “Celestial Bodies Seen from 
Deccan Soil," describes the growth of a distinctive culture of Islam in 
South Asia and especially in the Deccan; this will provide readers with 
essential background information to appreciate the two poets and their 
literary works. Chapters 2-5 make up the "First Orbit,” focusing on Siraj 
Awrangabadi, whose name invokes the sun; his life, longing, and liter¬ 
ary activities as a Sufi within the Sunni community form the content of 
these four chapters. Chapter 6, “Transit—When Sufis Meet Shi'is," takes 
its name from the astronomical term for the occasion when one celes¬ 
tial body appears to cross another’s path; this middle chapter describes 
the creative ways that Sufis and Shi'is met and forged commonalities 
in the Deccan and built a devotional topography of land that brought 
these two poets together despite their seaarian differences. After this, 
chapters 7-11 make up the “Second Orbit,” focusing on Mah Laqa Bai, 
whose name evokes the moon; her life, love, and literary ambitions as 
a courtesan within the Shi'i community form the content of these five 
chapters, which mirror the section on Siraj. 
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Finally, after Shah Siraj has met Mah Laqa Bai through this extended 
comparison, the final chapter draws conclusions. "Conjunction—When 
Sun Meets Moon" refers to the astronomical term for an apparent meet¬ 
ing of two celestial bodies that in reality are far separated. The two poets 
never met in real life, but their poetry and personas have; they wrote in 
a single literary tradition and pursued spiritual goals that intersected. 
Both poets lived in an Islamic culture in the Deccan in which Shi'i and 
Sufi coexisted, overlapped, and often reinforced each other. These three 
terms—coexist, overlap, and reinforce—are different, and their differ¬ 
ence is important. Coexist means that Sufism and Shi'ism both exist in 
the same social space. Overlap means that they share some common 
characteristics despite their difference. Reinforce means that the char¬ 
acteristics they share are essential to both, such that the existence of 
one mutually supports the existence of the other and that both thrive 
together rather than merely coexist. Coming to a nuanced understanding 
of the confluence and divergence of Sufism and Shi'ism is the most am¬ 
bitious goal of this book, and it is the ultimate reason for engaging in 
such an unusual comparison; to see what happens when the sun meets 
the moon. 

The multidisciplinary approach used here will engage a broad audi¬ 
ence. For readers of world literature, this book offers translations of Urdu 
poets who have rarely been found in English volumes before. Those in¬ 
terested in gender studies can follow the biographies of courtesans, con¬ 
cubines, eunuchs, transvestites, and celibate men as models that chal¬ 
lenged—but only obliquely—the normative structures of femininity and 
masculinity in a particular patriarchal society. For those pursuing sexual¬ 
ity studies, this book meditates on sexual orientation in a society before 
that term was invented and offers nuanced life histories of religious- 
minded artists who did not separate eros from devotion. Those involved 
in Islamic studies will find many angles of interest; this book addresses 
how the arts (poetry, song, and dance) expressed Islamic ideals, explores 
mysticism not only in Sufism but also in Shi'i communities, and illumi¬ 
nates the complexity of Shi'i and Sunni sectarian interactions as they 
overlap with common mystical orientations and devotional practices. 

Those fascinated by South Asian history can explore the little-known 
cultural history of the southernmost fringe of the Mughal Empire—the 
Deccan province—which was its prize and also its peril. Those interested 
in Urdu literature can better understand the role of the Deccan in giv¬ 
ing birth to the ghazal as an Urdu poetic genre. The eighteenth-century 
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Deccan is often overlooked in South Asian history because in many ways 
it is betwixt and between. In terms of space, it is between North India 
and South India, affected by both but belonging to neither. In terms of 
time, it is betwixt the medieval era of Mughal glory and the modern era 
of European domination, never fully pulled into the decline of the former 
or totally absorbed into the ascendance of the latter. 

Being neither here nor there, however, the Deccan was never a void. 
It was full of creative possibilities in politics, religion, and literature, and 
it gave rise to a strong cultural florescence in the eighteenth century. 
The evidence of that florescence lingers in poems and pavilions, songs 
and dances. This legacy was shaped by a man named after the sun and a 
woman named after the moon. Come, let us leave this introduction and 
explore their lives and writings. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Celestial Bodies Seen from Deccan Soil 

when Abraham observed the moon ascend, he said, "This is 
my Lord!” But when it set he said, "If my Lord had not given me 
guidance, I would surely be among those who are astray ” When 
he observed the sun rise, he said, “This is my Lord—this is greater 
than all others!” But when it set he said, “O my people, I do not 
equate God with anything as you do " 

—Qur’an 6.76-79 


Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai were poets in the eighteenth-century Dec- 
can, but they were Muslims first. This initial chapter will explain how 
Islam developed in the Deccan, because religion and region shaped these 
poets’ experiences of gender, sexuality, and poetry. It will illustrate the 
development of Islam in various contexts, including religious, social, and 
literary contexts. 

Celestial and Terrestrial Contexts 

The Qur’an declares that the sun, moon, and stars are not divine, chal¬ 
lenging the old gods of earth, water, wind, and fire. It tells the story of 
Abraham—the archetypal monotheist—rebelling against his father and 
tribe. Ostracized for rejecting their idols, he wandered in search of a true 
deity. He observed the stars, moon, and sun yet rejected each in favor of 
a singular immaterial God. The Qur’an uses both narrative and poetry to 
convey its message through the story of Abraham and many subsequent 
prophets, including Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. Poetically it argues 
that all things, including the sun and moon, worship God, who creates 
and sustains them. In worshipping the one God, each being acknowl¬ 
edges its ephemeral nature while reaching in humility toward the one 
who is eternal. 

As the people of ancient cultures, like the Arabs, Persians, Africans, 



Berbers, and TUrks, increasingly converted to Islam, ancient deities of 
the moon and sun were displaced. To reinforce the idea that the sun 
and moon submit to the monotheistic faith, Muslims told of miracles 
by Muhammad and his closest follower, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (died 661). The 
Prophet pointed to the full moon and it split, demonstrating his mis¬ 
sion to the pagan Arabs; the Qur’an refers to this event when it recites, 
The time drew nigh and the moon split in two, but when they see a miracle 
they turn aside muttering, “Clearly it’s sorcery" (Q 51:1-2). ‘Ali caused the 
sun to reverse its course after he missed the time for afternoon prayer 
because the Prophet had fallen asleep with his head cradled in ‘Ali’s lap; 
the sun moved back across the sky and gave ‘Ali a second chance to fulfill 
his obligatory prayer.' Rather than propitiate the sun and moon, Muslim 
worshippers were to imitate their qualities: their submission to God’s 
will, moving invariably along a determined path, serving with inerrant 
timing and exhibiting patient endurance in constant motion. Bowing 
in submission, people on earth could find the balance, dynamism, and 
harmony displayed by the heavens and its illuminated celestial bodies. 

Muslims brought a religious message and also engineered a political 
revolution. Uniting various nations and tribes under one religion cre¬ 
ated a force that was political and civilizational. It elevated one book— 
the Qur’an—as sacred above all others but also encouraged literacy and 
scholarship, creating a veritable explosion of the wrinen word. Over 
time, military conquest matured into stable administration and urban 
prosperity, which promoted courtly love and the literary pursuit of 
beauty. Whether strolling in a garden, engaging in repartee at a tavern, 
or reciting at nighttime gatherings, poets kept their divans handy. The 
divan was a collection of poetry, especially the short lyrical love poems 
called ghazals, the symbol of cultivating a refined romantic and spiritual 
personality. 

Mah Laqa Bai and Shah Siraj both compiled poetic divans. Yet before 
examining the poems and personas of Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai, we 
have to understand how their Islamic society in the Deccan was formed. 
The terrestrial context will extend into three long-duration views: first, 
a view of Islamic civilization in South Asia from the perspective of reli¬ 
gious history; second, a view of gender and sexuality in Islamic cultures 
from the perspective of sociology; and third, a view of love poetry from 
the perspective of comparative literature with a focus on Persian and 
Urdu. We could call these three different views “rites for sects," then 
“rhythm of sex,” and finally "rhymes in sets.” 
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Religious Context: Sectarian Competition and Coexistence 

Muslims forged their new religion into a city-state, then a common¬ 
wealth, and then an empire. The Prophet Muhammad first ruled as me¬ 
diator, religious guide, and lawgiver at Medina. He and his companions 
then formed a commonwealth that united Arab tribes along with former 
slaves and clients, including as allies some Jews and Christians, some of 
whom later converted to Islam. Within three decades, a faction led by 
the Umayyad Arab clan claimed the right to rule Islamic domains as an 
imperial dynasty, expanding its boundaries of control, fostering inter¬ 
regional trade, and generating enormous wealth for an aristocracy that 
accepted their terms. 

However, this faction’s success in empire building engendered con¬ 
flict in theology as well as in politics. In the beginning, the Prophet, who 
spoke for God, brought the divine presence directly into the commu¬ 
nity and inspired unity among fractious tribes. But Muhammad’s death 
created a deep crisis. Senior male followers selected a caliph [khalifa or 
“authoritative follower’’) who would rule, perpetuating an Arab tribal 
custom of electing an elder male leader. Four consecutive caliphs guided 
the nascent Islamic community through rapid expansion while factions 
formed through tribal chauvinism, regional power, and personal enmity. 
After a complex struggle, a governor of Syria took power as a king, set¬ 
ting up his family as the Umayyad dynasty. This usurpation led to sec¬ 
tarian formations that persist today. Many Muslims accepted the king as 
providing stable continuity, while others rejected his unjust usurpation 
of power that betrayed the Prophet’s teachings. Some abhorred kings but 
feared politics and so turned toward morality. Each reaaion gave rise to 
a different kind of Islamic practice. 

Those who accepted kings who took power by fiat evolved into a sectar¬ 
ian allegiance called Sunni (which is short for Ahl al-Sunna wa’l-Jama‘a). 
They asserted that an eleaed caliph was legitimate and that kings were 
acceptable if they enabled Muslims to live securely and fulfill their re¬ 
ligious duties. Sunnis accepted kings as a necessary evil and focused 
on building a system of Islamic moral order called shari‘a. Those who 
rejected the dynastic usurpation developed into a sectarian allegiance 
called Shi'i (which is short for Shi'at ‘Ali). Shi‘i loyalists asserted that only 
members of the Prophet Muhammad’s immediate family should lead. 
They held that the Prophet designated his cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali, 
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to be leader in both spiritual and political affairs. Members of the Shi'i 
community developed a devotional ethos and theological outlook linked 
to their political dissent, asserting that the light of guidance that pro¬ 
vided Muhammad with charismatic authority and intuitive knowledge 
was passed on genealogically. From the descendants of Muhammad’s 
daughter Fatima (died 632) and her husband, 'Ali, one male in each gen¬ 
eration was to be designated as the imam who perpetuated the Prophet’s 
charisma. Some Shi'i groups rebelled against rulers they saw as illegiti¬ 
mate and many of the imams were martyred, and so the Shi'i commu¬ 
nity formed a vibrant minority with many varieties in devotional life and 
theological discourse. 

In the face of opposition and rebellion, Muslim kings claimed to rule 
on behalf of the caliph, whom they upheld as a political pawn.* This con¬ 
cession created a stable pattern of governance for many centuries, pro¬ 
ducing an affluent urban society under an expansive empire, but it did not 
live up to Qur’anic ideals. Shi'i rejection and calls for justice highlighted 
the system's inequities but did not resolve them. Suppressed rebellions 
caused schismatic differences within the Shi'i community, which frac¬ 
tured into competing factions. The largest Shi'i community is called the 
“Twelver” group or “Imami” Shi'is, who believe in a lineage of imams de¬ 
scended from 'Ali through twelve generations.* Twelver Shi'is believe that 
the imams were created from one preexisting light and through them the 
universe came into being and is sustained.^ They are the most excellent of 
all beings after the Prophet Muhammad and are superior to angels and 
previous prophets; they are immaculate and protected from sin.* 

Some Muslims tired of political wrangling. They preached detachment 
from worldly ambition in order to draw closer to God through personal 
piety, mystical contemplation, and communitarian living. This move¬ 
ment was advocated by ascetics, philosophers, and mystics who were 
eventually called Sufis. The term Sufi has various etymologies: it could 
mean an ascetic who wears rough wool, or a sage who loves wisdom, or 
a contemplative who seeks ecstatic experience. Sufis created a subcul¬ 
ture based upon a charismatic teacher (spiritual master or shaikh) who 
imparts the inner meaning of Islam. Sufi practice of Islam was not de¬ 
fined by political domination or messianic justice but rather by a constant 
struggle to stay conscious of the presence of God in all situations—in 
work as well as in prayer, in enjoyment as well as in suffering. Eventu¬ 
ally, Sufis organized themselves into discrete communities with different 
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methods of practicing Islam with a mystical orientation. Once so orga¬ 
nized, Sufis could occasionally influence politics and social norms and 
thus were not individual quietists, such as the label “mystic” might imply. 

Both Sunni and Shi'i Muslims were drawn to Sufi practices. Sufi lin¬ 
eages included as spiritual masters several of the Prophet Muhammad's 
family members who were considered by Shfis to be imams. Sufis shared 
with Shi'is the concept that the Prophet was more than a mortal human. 
Both groups believed that he was also a spiritual principle: he was im¬ 
bued with divine light through which God created the world. After the 
death of the Prophet's material body, his presence lives on through the 
divine light that shines through his closest followers, the imams for ShiUs 
and the saints (awliya) for Sufis. In the medieval period, political events 
led Sufis to identify mainly with the Sunni sect, while Shi'is began to 
distinguish themselves from Sufis.* 

The esoteric teaching of Sufi masters filled a gap in Sunni communi¬ 
ties, as the caliph system lost ideological force and political persuasive¬ 
ness and actual power devolved onto regional sultans (meaning “author¬ 
ity” or ruler by might rather than by any divine right). Many Sunnis were 
attracted to Sufi leaders as “spiritual kings” whose prayers and devotions 
helped to prop up the “worldly kings” who ruled by violence and coer¬ 
cion. Sufis built a powerful institution called a tariqa (sometimes trans¬ 
lated as "Sufi order” or “brotherhood”). Multiple orders proliferated, 
spreading variations of basic Sufi practices of prayer, meditation, music, 
and ecstatic devotion. After Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century, 
many Sunnis looked to Sufi leaders as anchors of the Islamic social order 
because strongmen, chiefs, and kings came and went in quick succes¬ 
sion. In response, many Shi'is of the Twelver community disparaged the 
term “Sufi” as a marker of a mere subculture aligned to Sunni interests. 
Yet mystical concepts and practices advocated by Sufis were cultivated by 
many Shi'is under a different name—not Sufism but ‘irfan, or “mystical 
knowledge.” 

In short, there were diflferent orientations within Islam broadly cat¬ 
egorized as Sunni, Shi'i, and Sufi. Sunni and Shi‘i were sectarian groups, 
whose split was over political issues, social allegiances, and theological 
assumptions. The third group, Sufi, was not a sea but rather a mystical 
movement. This movement was found mainly among Sunnis but shared 
many concepts with mystical currents among ShiUs. This background is 
important for the history of Islam in the Deccan, where all three groups 
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were found, and each has played important roles, interacting with the 
others in complex ways. 

Sufism in South Asia was largely shaped by the Chishti Sufi commu¬ 
nity. Khwaja Mu'in al-Din Chishti (died 1236) brought Sufi practices from 
Afghanistan and settled in Rajasthan. He taught that a Muslim should 
cultivate magnanimity like the sun, generosity like a river, and humility 
like the earth. Three generations later, Nizam al-Din Awliya (died 1325) 
systematized the core practices of the Chishti community, centered on 
ascetic renunciation, focused meditation, popular poetry, and devotional 
music. He sent his delegates to all comers of the Islamic empire ruled by 
the Delhi sultans, who controlled large tracts of South Asia. His disciples 
included courtiers who were the best poets of their age, like Amir Hasan 
Sijzi (died 1336) and Amir Khusro (died 1325), who left a literary and musi¬ 
cal legacy that continues today.' 

In the fourteenth century, many poets, administrators, and schol¬ 
ars moved south to Dawlatabad (a fortress town close to Awrangabad), 
sparking a florescence of Islamic devotional and artistic activity. Nizam 
al-Din sent disciples to Dawlatabad in the Deccan region, most notably 
Burhan al-Din Gharib (died 1337). The poet Amir Hasan shifted south and 
became a devoted follower of Burhan al-Din.® Chishti Sufis set the tone 
for popular religious piety among Sunni communities in the Deccan due 
to their admirable ethics and their lyrical activity.’ 

By the sixteenth century, the Deccan region split into five states ruled 
by Muslim kings (Bijapur, Golkonda, Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, and Berar] 
and one state ruled by a Hindu king (Vijayanagar). The king of Golkonda, 
Sultan Quli Qutb-Shah (ruled 1518-43), declared Shi'ism to be the offi¬ 
cial faith, buttressing his independence from the Sunni dynasty in Delhi. 
He fostered cultural and commercial relationships with the Shi'i Safavid 
dynasty that ruled Iran. The Qutb-Shahi dynasty of Golkonda imported 
prime ministers from Iran, such as Mir Muhammad Mu’min (died 1625), 
an impressive scholar-administrator who helped to design the new city of 
Hyderabad in 1592. The Qutb-Shahi rulers expressed Shi'i piety in build¬ 
ing shrines dedicated to Hazrat ‘Ali, Imam Husain (died 680 at Karbala), 
and other Shi'i heroes and heroines. Sufi masters’ tombs and Shi'i relic 
shrines were important sites of religious devotion and had intense s)m- 
cretic potential. Hindus engaged in worship there in an Islamic environ¬ 
ment, transferring Hindu practices onto Islamic foci of devotion. 

As Islamic communities expanded in the Deccan, they witnessed a 
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variety of sectarian, theological, and political movements. Initial con¬ 
quest was by the sultans of Delhi, Sunni warlords who saw Islam as 
submission to God and obedience to rulers. Sufis promoted community 
involvement, presenting Islam as inner transformation, ethical refine¬ 
ment, and mystical insight. Political and ritual innovation by Shi'i groups 
presented Islam as protest against injustice and revival of rightful claims. 
Historically these forces aaed in waves, one supplanting the next, but 
socially and devotionally each wave left a deep imprint on the cultural 
life of Deccan Muslims. By the end of the seventeenth century, all three 
of these religious orientations—Sunni, Sufi, and Shi'i—coexisted in the 
Deccan in a complex interplay and delicate balance. 

In the late seventeenth century, Mughal conquest of the Deccan shook 
this balance and brought this southern region under the centralized rule 
of Delhi once again. Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai lived after the Mughal 
conquest, yet it is important to understand the three religious orienta¬ 
tions that predate the Mughal era because they so deeply affected these 
two poets’ (>ersonaIities. Shah Siraj was a Sunni and a Sufi, while Mah 
Laqa Bai was a Shfi with a mystical orientation. Before we can embark 
on a study of these two poets’ spirituality and literature, we must take 
another long-duration view of their environment from the viewpoint of 
gender, for this study compares these two poets—one male and the other 
female—neither of whom lived a conventional sexual life. 


Social Context: Gender and Sexuality in Islamic South Asia 

The Qur’an disparages the idea that the sun and moon are gods: Among 
God’s signs are the night and day, the sun and moon. So never prostrate in 
worship to the sun or the moon — rather prostrate to God who created them 
both (Q41:37). But the allure of nature deities was hard to displace. Many 
in ancient societies found compelling how nature deities interacted 
through sex and war, such that sexual activity between people was often 
seen as ritual. Sexual activity echoed the drama of the gods’ creative aas, 
and often a king’s sexual potency mirrored the political vitality of his 
kingdom. The king’s ritual intercourse with a priestess, often on a new 
year’s holiday, recreated the mythic coupling that engendered the cos¬ 
mos, commemorating the potency of the sky god and the fertility of the 
earth goddess. 

Islam displaced such elaborate rituals and sexualized myths, but it 
did not suppress sexual pleasures. Islamic culture fostered a sense of 
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sexual pleasure as being good, willed by God, and facilitated by Islamic 
legal norms. Some Muslim ascetics decried sex, but most Muslim theo¬ 
logians saw sexual pleasure as a blessing from God. Muslim jurists tried 
to “domesticate” sexual practices with rules about marriage, privacy, and 
propriety; such rules were a mixture of penalty and permissiveness. Is¬ 
lamic law formalized marriage as a contract, not a sacrament, allowing 
divorce, encouraging remarriage, permining polygyny, and legalizing 
concubines.*® The pursuit of sexual pleasure was refined into romance 
in prosperous urban centers, royal courts, and Sufi hospices. Romance 
blossomed outside the boundaries of married partnership as wives were 
increasingly sequestered behind patriarchal privacy. The heroes of ro¬ 
mantic culture were male poets (often courtiers, scholars, or travelers) 
and female singers (often slave-artists or concubines). Outsiders from 
other civilizations or religious allegiances often looked aghast at Islamic 
culture’s permissiveness. 

Persianate Islamic culture fostered romantic literature and mystical 
pursuit of illumination, in which sexual pleasure and aesthetic refine¬ 
ment were seen as mutually reinforcing. With conquest, trade, and mi¬ 
gration, this Persianate Islamic culture spread throughout South Asia, 
where Muslim views of sex and gender were further complicated. An 
indigenous Hindu culture that saw women as impure during menstrua¬ 
tion strengthened patriarchal Islamic notions about female seclusion and 
prevented them from entering places of worship. The Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tion of holy ascetic life [brahmachariya] reinforced some strands of Sufi 
thought that perceived married life as worldly entanglement. Chishti 
Sufis harbored an ideal of celibacy for their spiritual masters; not all of 
them refused marriage and those who did never imposed celibacy upon 
their followers, but it remained a potent ideal for many Chishtis. They 
stood on the crossroads between Hindu custom that equated holiness 
with sexual renunciation and Islamic culture that pictured sex with 
women as entanglement in worldly afifairs. 

Yet Islamic culture in South Asia also nurtured the opposite extreme 
of luxurious indulgence. Muslim aristocrats amassed wealth and power, 
acquiring multiple wives and retinues of concubines, female slaves, eu¬ 
nuchs, musicians, and dancers (eunuchs will be met in chapter 6 and con¬ 
cubines in chapters 8 and 9). In South Asia, both ShiM and Sunni jurists 
allowed sexual relations of a male slave owner with his female slaves.*' In 
addition, the Twelver Shi'i community allowed mut^a or "temporary mar- 
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riage" (in Persian, izdivaj-e muvaqqat], through which a man took wives 
for a limited period of time in a legal union for the purpose of sexual 
pleasure or social companionship rather than for procreation. Debate 
over this practice sparked sectarian rivalry between Sunni and Shi'is, 
but it was practiced in premodern South Asia.** From the viewpoint of 
gender and sexuality, South Asia was largely patriarchal. Hindu and 
Muslim views stressed women’s inferiority and restricted their mobility 
and opportunity. Within Muslim communities, both Sunnis and Shi'is, 
despite their other differences, stressed fidelity to legal norms that kept 
daughters and wives under the authority of men. Yet there were always 
important exceptions to general rules. 

In all communities, aristocratic women had power to act indepen¬ 
dently as older matrons, even if they had endured stifling restrictions 
in younger years before strategic marriage into other aristocratic fami¬ 
lies. In Sufi communities, there was comparatively more flexibility about 
sexuality, even if gender norms were rigid. Through celibacy and pov¬ 
erty, both female and male Sufis escaped some of the burdens of being a 
householder as imposed by patriarchy. In Shi'i communities, the institu¬ 
tion of “temporary marriage” could potentially give women a social and 
sexual life that was not defined by childbearing and marital restrictions, 
though in practice it may not have allowed women to transcend patri¬ 
archal limitations. Courtesans who were mainly Shi'i provide the most 
dramatic example of women who lived beyond the boundaries imposed 
by marriage and child-rearing. Yet courtesans also negotiated patriarchal 
forces and were often victims if they remained financially dependent on 
rich men for support. 

Islamic society in premodern South Asia accepted courtesans and 
concubines as part and parcel of the aristocratic class. The distinction 
between courtesan and concubine was a subtle but important one. 
Concubines were female slaves owned by men primarily for sexual sat¬ 
isfaction. Courtesans were women raised by other women in order to 
be artists, performers, and seductresses of wealthy male patrons; they 
were not owned by men, though they did elicit support from men or, 
in lower-class circles, rented themselves to men for entertainment of 
an artistic, conversational, or possibly sexual nature. Courtesans thrived 
by app>earing independent of male control, yet this autonomy was an 
illusion since they were most often financially supported by courts or 
estates run by men. Still, the illusion of independence was powerful and 
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alluring, symbolized most strongly by the courtesan’s status of not being 
married and being able to compete with men in the arts of music, dance, 
and conversation. 

Through the early-modern period, concubines and courtesans were 
distinct from mere prostitutes. With prostitutes, sexual gratification was 
directly related to monetary payment, unmediated by other structures. 
For concubines, sexual relations with men were mediated by ownership, 
which made intercourse with them legal under Islamic law. A courtesan’s 
sexual relations with men were mediated by art and aesthetics, as her 
role was seen primarily as entertaining performance, erudite company, 
and artistic refinement, which may or may not have included intimacy. 
Since it was ambiguous whether courtesans were involved in sexual rela¬ 
tions with their patrons, it is no surprise that in Islamic society in South 
Asia, many courtesans were avowedly Shi'L The Shi'i legal allowance for 
temporary marriage regulated this tension and provided legal and moral 
mechanisms to justify sexual relations if and when they might arise, 
without compromising the allure of the courtesan as a woman beyond 
the bounds of married householder, the status upon which her charm 
and social power depended. 

In modern times, the distinction between courtesan and concubine 
collapsed. With colonial intrusions, the wealth and prestige of royalty 
and lower aristocrats faded, and courtesans lost their patronage. Victo¬ 
rian values were imposed on society, which denigrated sensual art forms 
as merely licentious. Concubines and courtesans became lumped into 
the category of "prostitutes” under the forces of colonial domination, 
decay of royal patronage, and impact of Islamic reform movements.^ 
Mah Laqa Bai was fortunate to live in the early-modern period, before 
these social changes set in that erased the very possibility of her existence 
as a courtesan of high standing, artistic excellence, and acknowledged 
spirituality. 

Few courtesans reached the position of independent noblewomen, as 
did Mah Laqa Bai. Few Sufis were completely celibate as adults outside 
the burdens of a household, as was Shah Siraj. Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa 
Bai were exceptions to the rules, but their cases illustrate the power of 
rules that held under their sway the great majority of their coreligion¬ 
ists. These two figures were also exceptions in another way: they broke 
through the silence of routine life with eloquence. Most people live, love, 
and die without leaving a record of their feelings, but Shah Siraj and 
Mah Laqa Bai belonged to the strange class of people—poets—who defy 
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the rule of silence. Despite their difference in sectarian allegiance and 
beyond their binary opposition in gender, Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai 
belong together as poets. But before we can compare them, we need to 
take a third long-distance view of Islamic society in South Asia, this time 
from the vantage point of literature. 

Literary Context: Love Poetry in Islamic Culture 

The Prophet Muhammad delivered a universal message adapted to Arab 
culture. Bedouin Arabs did not invest in arts like sculpture, architecture, 
or written literature that required settled life. Instead, they devoted their 
artistic skill to language. Their highly refined oral poetry told narratives 
of their tribal heroes, lovers, and rogues. Beauty of expression became a 
cipher for truth, both in terms of tribal identity and supernatural power.” 
In this environment, the Prophet Muhammad presented the Qur’an in 
Arabic, which was uniquely powerful and beautiful, but his people mis¬ 
took him for a poet-soothsayer. Such poets were manic as understood 
by the Greeks like Socrates: they were inspired by a muse who dictated 
rhythmic words from beyond their rational faculties in fits of inspira¬ 
tion like madness.” Arab soothsayers incanted rhymes about future ca¬ 
lamities inspired by their deities, while Arab vagrant poets spoke in epics 
inspired by jinn, disembodied beings of a fiery nature that roamed the 
desert. Calling Muhammad a p>oet-soothsayer, his society rejected his 
claim to transmit messages from God. Muhammad’s revelations, how¬ 
ever, asserted that he was not a possessed poet but rather a messenger 
sent by God—just as were Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus before him. 

In response, the early Muslim community rejeaed poets, who were 
seen as the spokespersons for the pagan gods and ancient rites of nature 
deities.” Yet Islamic denunciation of poetry relaxed once the religion 
was firmly established. Arab Muslims took great pride in their literary 
heritage consisting of both the Qur’an and pre-Islamic odes in Bedouin 
Arabic. Some Muslim pwets turned to themes of erotic love amid wine 
parties in an ecstatic mode. Others cultivated themes of passionate love 
amid courtly etiquette in a chaste romantic mode. Still others explored 
themes of spiritual love amid ascetic rigor in a mystical mode. 

This love poetry had a great impact on Persian and later Urdu litera¬ 
ture in South Asia. Persian language changed with the new Islamic envi¬ 
ronment.” Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, the first Muslim ruler to conquer 
large areas of South Asia (ruled 998-1030), patronized medieval Persian 
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poets who adopted themes of love developed in Arab poetic circles. The 
introductory elegy for a lost love (nasib) detached from the Arab ode to 
become a Persian love lyric known as the ghazal. It evolved from the 
thirteenth century into a refined form that invented ways of speaking to 
an absent beloved in romantic and mystical registers. The ghazal was the 
favorite genre for love poetry in Persian and later in Urdu. 

Sa'di of Shiraz (died 1292) raised the romantic ghazal to heights of 
sweetness and grace. He reputedly visited South Asia, and Mu'in al-Din 
Chishti used to quote his verses fondly. One generation later in Delhi, 
Amir Khusro in Chishti Sufi circles —inspired by Sa'di—composed 
courtly love poems that can be read as mystical allegory. His friend Amir 
Hasan cultivated the ghazal in the Deccan.'* Hafiz (died 1389) intensi¬ 
fied the genre’s complexity and subtlety. He was invited to move to the 
Deccan, but the poet balked at the sea voyage and sent this ghazal to the 
Deccan ruler who had invited him:*’ 

Getting a world of joy is not worth even a moment of pain 
Sell my Sufi cloak for a bottle of wine?—that’s a net gain 
A sultan’s crown is radiant but constant fear of death lurks in it 
A much coveted headdress, for sure—but will the head remain? 

The wine-seller’s door opens just enough to offer a mere cup 
I got just a sip—and my pious prayer mat bears its stain 
At first, a breezy whiff of profit made anxiety at sea seem easy 
I was wrong—a hundred pearls ain’t worth the waves and rain 

Hafiz illustrates the ghazal’s rhyme structure and also reveals how it was 
the preeminent form of poetic expression in Persian in medieval Iran 
and South Asia. A fine ghazal was worth its weight in gold and pearls if 
it caught the ear of a royal patron. Yet a good poet would never allow his 
ghazal to be valued in mere gold. 

The ghazal’s rhyme and rhythm stands as a literary symbol for Indo- 
Persian culture.*" Its structure and imagery are well illustrated by Amir 
Hasan in the following poem, which invokes the moon and sun:*' 

lust tonight, you moon among beauties, be my guest for a while 
Let the sun of your visage light me like dawn’s bright smile 
My heart is a furnace holding you, my Abraham, my bosom friend 
Favor me just once and make the flames into a garden domicile 
Your black ensnaring curls have thrown into disarray my piety 
Now with the liquor of your gaze let my body roll and spirit rile 
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This wretch Hasan informs you that your lovers all seem content 
I'm not qualified to join them, but won’t you treat me as worthwhile? 

The ghazal is written in couplets. The first couplet’s lines end in a rhym¬ 
ing sound [radif], which may be embedded in a longer word or phrase 
[qafiya). The first line of each subsequent couplet is free within the 
rhythm of the poem, but the second line must echo the rhyme. The 
ghazal’s beauty is in seeing how far the imagery can extend or how wide 
a thought can wander before it is pulled back to the rhyme that finishes 
the couplet, stringing it like pearls on a silken thread. Hasan’s ghazal 
displays another charaaeristic of the form, the poet’s citation in the final 
couplet of his or her own persona as if by a third-person observer. Hasan 
means “good” but is also his pen name [takhallus], and he plays on the 
imagery of a good thing—namely himself — being deemed worthless by 
an arrogant lover. Word play involving the poet’s pen name is a feature 
of the ghazal giving it irony, sarcasm, and humor. 

In the Persian ghazal there are gender ambiguities that English trans¬ 
lation cannot express. Ghazals have been translated as the sp)eech of 
a love-struck man entreating an aloof female beloved. Yet the Persian 
ghazal does not specify the genders of either lover or beloved, because 
Persian language does not express gender in grammar: there is no dif¬ 
ference between “she,” “he,” or “it,” either as the subject of an action or as 
the referent of a pronoun. In many Persian ghazals the gender ambiguity 
is inflected toward a male lover with a male beloved, as in this ghazal of 
Amir Hasan. The speaker’s gender is only hinted at in the last couplet 
with the poet’s pen name, Hasan, a male name. The gender of the object 
of desire is specified only once in comparing the beloved to Abraham, 
Khalil or “the bosom friend.’’^ The poem hints that the love described 
could be between two males, but other couplets describe a love that is 
completely ambiguous in terms of gender pairing. 

The poet, Amir Hasan, was an intimate friend of Amir Khusro; they 
were so close that some sources portray them as having been deeply 
in love.“ Could the poem’s imagery of the beloved residing in Hasan’s 
heart, like Abraham in the burning furnace, allude to his real-life bosom 
friend, Amir Khusro? The poem's delicious ambiguity allows it to be sung 
in Qawwali performances where Sufi listeners can create their own as¬ 
sociations to refine whatever love they feel. Whether love portrayed in 
ghazals reflects the biography and person of the poet will be addressed 
as this book examines gender and sexuality in Urdu poetry. This ghazal 
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by Amir Hasan alerts us to the complexity of this terrain as it was handed 
down through Persian poetry to Urdu authors. 

The ghazal was cultivated across South Asia in Persian and was 
adapted to Urdu in the Deccan. The Deccan's syncretic and multicultural 
forces allowed Urdu to grow not only as a spoken vernacular but also as 
literary expression. Though many poets later composed in Urdu across 
North India, the roots of Urdu literature are in Deccan soil. This book’s 
focus on two poets in the Deccan will help shift attention of scholars to 
this much-neglected region, to balance previous studies that skew Urdu’s 
literary history nonhward. 

One of the pioneering Western scholars of Urdu and Persian litera¬ 
ture, Annemarie Schimmel, has pointed out that Urdu developed in the 
Deccan." Chishti Sufis in the Deccan were instrumental in forging Urdu 
into a literary language. Shi'i poets also wrote lamentations about love 
for and martyrdom of the imams [marsiya], adding to the growing liter¬ 
ary status of the Deccani dialect of Urdu. Deccani Urdu was different in 
many ways from dialects of Urdu in Northern India, which developed 
as spoken vernaculars without being used as a poetic medium. In the 
north, the cultural weight of the Mughal Empire pushed poets to com¬ 
pose in Persian, and other poets adopted Hindi written in Devanagari 
script. In the Deccan, authors innovated by using Persian script to write 
the Deccani vernacular language, which mixed local Indian languages 
with Persian, Turkish, and Arabic expressions. This was the seed of Urdu 
as a literary language. 

In the Deccan, different communities met and mingled without being 
dominated by one overarching imperial power. This led to a great flour¬ 
ishing of creativity, innovation, and syncretism until the Mughal Empire 
absorbed the Deccan into its polity based in Agra and Delhi. In the next 
section, we will consider the cultural potential of the Deccan region be¬ 
fore and after the Mughal conquest. 

Temporal Context: The Deccan after Mughal Conquest 

In the sixteenth century, kingdoms in the Deccan (which could be la¬ 
beled "South Indian Shi‘i-Sufi hybrid states”) cultivated creativity in ar¬ 
chitecture, painting, poetry, and devotional life. Deccan kingdoms like 
Golkonda turned with increasing intensity to their local soil—languages, 
landscapes, and devotional idioms—to articulate an independent Dec- 
can culture that was Islamic but open to cooperation and co-adaptation 
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with the wider South Asian environment that was largely Hindu. By the 
seventeenth century, the Deccan kingdoms came under increasing pres¬ 
sure from the Sunni Mughals. Starting with Akbar (ruled 1556-1605), Mu¬ 
ghal emperors pushed south and reinforced explicitly Sunni allegiance 
to counter intensifying conflia with the Safavid Empire in Iran that es¬ 
poused Shi‘ism.“ After a century of pressure, attrition, diplomacy, and 
occasional banks, the emperor Awrangzeb (ruled 1658-1707) champi¬ 
oned a Sunni fideism to justify conquering the Deccan kingdoms. He 
built up Awrangabad as a military base to conquer the farthest south¬ 
ern kingdom, Golkonda, with its vibrant capital city of Hyderabad, “The 
Abode of Ali." 

Awrangzeb conquered Golkonda in 1687 but snatched that gem at a 
high price. Three decades of campaigning dangerously overextended 
Awrangzeb’s empire. His trusted military courtier Nizam al-Mulk (died 
1748) became governor of the Deccan province. Taking the royal title 
Asaf-Jah, Nizam al-Mulk acted as independent ruler in the Deccan 
though he professed allegiance to the Mughal emjjeror, with whom 
he shared ties of Central Asian ancestry and Sunni allegiance. Nizam 
al-Mulk’s descendants established the Asaf-Jahi dynasty; known more 
popularly as the nizams, they maintained an army and minted their own 
coins. Their Deccan territory was a successful state with territory as large 
as France holding ports on the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. The 
nizams ruled with stability as the rest of the Mughal realm broke up and 
regional strongmen—some Muslim, some Hindu, and some Sikh — 
jostled for power. 

While the nizams remained Sunni and promoted Mughal political 
norms, the local population persisted in their distinctive Deccan mix of 
sectarian hybridity that allowed Hindu and Muslim to coexist and al¬ 
lowed Shi'i and Sunni to thrive side-by-side along with Sufi mystics. The 
nizams gained a loyal following by promoting the shrines and festivals of 
diverse religious groups, turning confessional holidays into civic spaces 
for public merriment. Music and pwetry were central to such events. Ar¬ 
tistic production, religious life, and scholarly activity were dominated by 
the two urban centers at opposite ends of the road that traversed the Dec- 
can plateau; Hyderabad in its southeastern heartland and Awrangabad at 
its northwestern gateway. 

These two urban centers flourished during the eighteenth century. 
The Sufi poet Shah Siraj lived in Awrangabad, whose environment pro¬ 
moted his blend of mystical devotion and erotic aesthetics. The courte- 
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san poet Mah Laqa Bai lived in Hyderabad, whose court was the stage 
for her flashy dance and her fleshly skill of seduction. On the surface, 
the contrast between these two poetic voices could not be starker. One 
is a man, in his youth a homosexual bon vivant who was in love with a 
soldier and renounced sexual fulfillment to sublimate his erotic energy 
into mystical verse. The other is a woman who carefully cultivated the 
arts of poetry, song, and dance in her youth in order to seduce powerful 
men in her mature years. 

Yet despite these apparent contrasts in gender and propriety, there 
are deep currents that bind them together: currents of eros, ecstasy, and 
aesthetics. Though Siraj renounced sexual activity in favor of devotional 
intensity, he remained an artist whose poetry was deeply shaped by 
eros—thoi^h it was oriented toward refinement into spirituality, Shah 
Siraj never denounced erotic energy in an ascetic gesture of defiance. He 
remained to the end of his life a lover whose sexuality (and sexual ori¬ 
entation) was an important aspect of his personality and his art, though 
he shied away from sexual acts. In the case of Mah Laqa Bai, her erotic 
energy was on public display, but she was never reduced by her culture 
to her sexuality. As a courtesan, she was an admired artist and a publicly 
respected personality in court as well as in religious arenas. Though she 
brazenly transgressed Muslim jurists’ notions of Islamic propriety, she 
inhabited a space of tolerance in her Islamic society and was deeply in¬ 
volved in promoting religious devotion. 

Religiosity and sexuality were not contradictory forces in the Islamic 
culture of the Deccan. This is evident in the life stories of these two poets 
and is an essential feature of their verse. The garden imagery of their 
Urdu poetry represents both the paradise of devotional bliss and the rose 
arbor of sensual dalliance. In this garden, the sun meets the moon. Here, 
contradictory opposites dance together, leaving a whirl of paradox in 
their wake, which bewilders the tyranny of reason and releases the song¬ 
bird of desire fi-om its cage. It is the garden of Urdu poetry that Siraj and 
Mah Laqa share, and they are brought together through its ideal of love, 
embracing both erotic and ecstatic experiences. This book explores these 
insights through their two life stories to discover their interconnections 
and express them through English translations of their verse. 
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FIRST ORBIT 


Siraj the Sun 

Were the crescent moon polite, on seeing your brow 
It would bow day or night when you meet with salams 
What’s this you do, Siraj, just like the sun? 

Each dawn that idol’s house you greet with salams 

—verses from a ghazal by Siraj 


In four chapters, this section traces the personality, poetry, and music 
of Siraj Awrangabadi. His formal name was Sayyid Siraj al-Din Husaini, 
but he is best known by his pen name, Siraj, which means the sun.‘ In the 
verses quoted above, he plays with the homology between his pen name 
and his radiant namesake * Siraj was born in Awrangabad around 1716 
and died there in 1763. Histories of Urdu literature note his imf)ortance 
but usually mention only that he was a younger contemporary of the poet 
Vali Deccani (1667-1707), who brought the new style of writing the ghazal 
in Urdu to Delhi. After this, most histories are content to follow the de¬ 
velopment of romantic and mystical poetry in the north. Siraj remains 
in the shadows, and few of his poems have been translated into English 
or analyzed in detail. 

As a Sufi poet who mastered the mystical tone of Urdu love poems, 
Siraj is important. His life and writing highlight how Urdu originated 
in the Deccan and how Sufis were instrumental in cultivating the lan¬ 
guage as a literary and theological medium; Siraj prods us gently to keep 
our focus on the Deccan region, despite how historians of Urdu have 
veered persistently to the north. More important, Siraj has an intriguing 
and rare personality as a man dedicated to love but who never married; 





in terms of gender and eros in Islamic societies, Siraj offers a particularly 
rich example of the patriarchal demands of masculinity at odds with one 
man’s artistic and spiritual goals. His spiritual aspiration diverted him 
from composing poetry just as he was reaching maturity. The complex 
relationship between his spirituality and his art is better documented in 
Siraj’s case than in that of most Urdu poets because he was a Sufi master 
and his religious practices were at the center of both his literary life and 
social persona. For these interlinked reasons, he deserves a close look. 

The aim of this First Orbit is to understand the richness of Siraj’s spiri¬ 
tual life and the tensions in his artistic vocation as a poet, as both im¬ 
pacted his social life as a Muslim man. Fortunately, the means to realize 
this aim exist in profusion. There are numerous texts that are important 
resources on his life and poems, some published and some in archival 
manuscripts. There are also sound recordings of his poetry sung in the 
Qawwali tradition that he patronized so strongly. 

Most important is his collection of poems, or Kulliyat. It includes 
515 ghazals and 11 masnavis or epic odes, along with a few from more 
rare poetic forms. The ghazals contain glimpses of the author’s spiritual 
insights and concept of love, while one masnavi has an autobiographical 
narrative that reveals much about his early life. Siraj gives a brief auto¬ 
biographical account in the introduction to his selection of favorite Per¬ 
sian ghazals, Intikhab-e Davavin-e Farsi (also known as Intikhab-e Divan- 
ha]. While no copy of this book appears to be extant, the text of Siraj’s 
autobiography is preserved for us in "Shafiq" Awrangabadi’s memorial 
of Persian poets in India, titled Gul~e Ra^na or “The rose of beauty.”* This 
collection of biographies was completed in 1768, only several years after 
Siraj’s death, by an author who knew him personally. The same author 
wrote another collection of biographies, Chamanistan-e Shu'ara or “The 
poets’ garden,” two years before Siraj’s death. We also have a book by 
“Qaqshal” (whose given name was Afzal Beg Awrangabadi) titled Tuhfat 
al-Shu*ara or “Gift of the poets,” composed in 1752 while Siraj was still 
alive.^ An account of a tour of Awrangabad was written shortly after 1774 
by Khaksar Sabzavari, titled Savanih or “Life and travels.”* The author, a 
Sufi visitor to Awrangabad, recorded with admiration the city’s sites and 
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Sufi tomb-shrines called dar^ahs (along with those in the outlying towns 
of Dawlatabad and Khuldabad). He mentions Siraj primarily as a saint 
who had died eleven years earlier and thus as one of the most recent 
of the great Sufi masters whose tombs were places of pilgrimage in the 
city. Siraj is mentioned last—being most recently deceased—in a list of 
famous Chishti, Qadiri, Naqshbandi, Shattari, and Qalandar saints. 

Siraj’s reputation as a saint and his tomb as a place of pilgrimage 
did not survive to the present. This section will illustrate the tension 
between Siraj’s roles as poet, Sufi master, and man who lived outside 
the gender norms imposed by his society. Its chapters will explore many 
sources of information about him, from biographies to hagiographies 
to his poems as written or sung. These sources demand that we use the 
tools of several intellectual disciplines for a holistic analysis, and the fol¬ 
lowing chapters therefore use approaches from religious studies, literary 
analysis, theology, and gender studies. 

Besides his voluminous collection of Urdu poems and his letters to 
friends, little remains of Siraj’s legacy. None of his Sufi disciples wrote 
a memorial of their teacher, and he penned no systematic theological 
treatises. His legacy is primarily oral, in his poems that were composed 
to be sung. Siraj himself did not collect them in written form; rather his 
friends compiled a book from them on his behalf. Without these loving 
friends, his literary legacy would be as bare as his tomb, which is lonely 
and rather dilapidated. Though it still stands in Awrangabad, in the cen¬ 
ter of a grassy park littered with stray plastic bags, nothing remains of 
the takiya or Sufi center where he thrived and taught.* 

If Siraj could witness this sorry state of affairs, he would most likely 
laugh. What seems like a deplorable situation to a scholar would seem to 
a Sufi perfectly natural. Of course a lover’s home is in ruins and the turn¬ 
ing of this world effaces his every trace. For one dedicated to love, what 
use is there in buildings, followers, power, or fame? Life’s success is mea¬ 
sured only in the quality of moments with one’s beloved. If that is the case 
for the lover of a person, what is the state of one who has given up loving 
a person for the love of God? The worse his or her worldly state gets, the 
better it is for one who strives to be God’s lover, for Mu'in al-Din Chishti 
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The dargah (tomb-shrine) of Shah Siraj, located in Awrangabad 
(photo by Scon Kugle) 


taught that “He indeed is the true lover who welcomes with delight the 
sorrows and pain received from his Friend [yar, meaning God].”' 

Siraj would laugh and maybe sing his own poem about "the world’s 
abode as just a vast emptiness.” As we begin to explore this eloquent, 
intriguing, and unconventional Islamic personality, let us listen to his 
whole ghazal:* 

Worshipping God is best achieved by self-worshipping 
TVue being is in nothingness and nothingness in being 
My heartfelt wine companion, clear my head of pain 

I'm drunk, so give me a goblet of eternal spirit's inebriating 
Whoever sees the world’s abode as just a vast emptiness 
Grasps that in the heart’s realm alone a lover stays residing 
There’s hope that my sweetheart will give me just a glimpse 
After such tyrannous teasing and just before exile’s agonizing 
One night, while burning slowly the candle told me, Siraj, 

In the end, every lof^ thing is heading for a humbling 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Sirajs Bewilderment 

Hear news of love’s bewilderment 

—first phrase of the first verse ofa^hazal by Siraj 


The best way to start this series of chapters about Siraj is to listen to his 
voice. This means we should listen to Qaw\vali, the Sufi devotional music 
in which his poetry is still sung. I heard Siraj’s most famous ghazal in an 
all-night music session, sung during the "urs celebration—honoring the 
death anniversary of a saint—of Shaikh Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi (died 
1729) to whose Sufi lineage Siraj belonged. This chapter offers an English 
translation of this poem so that we can understand the states of mystical 
love that it portrays and can reflect upon them in the light of the poet’s 
own personality. 

This popular poem has received wide acclaim, and Urdu audiences 
often know by heart its evocative opening line: khabar-e tahayyur-e "ishq 
sun} An English translation might read like this: 

Hear news of love’s bewilderment: 

no beauty remains, no feverish madness 
No you remains, no I remains— 

all that remains is unself-consciousness 
A wind blew in from the unseen world, 
scorching the garden of appearances 
On pain’s bare branch, just one bud— 
call it the heart—remains in greenness 
Just now, the king of oblivion has bestowed 
upon me nakedness’s royal robe 
No stitch of discernment’s propriety remains, 
no veil-rending insanity’s lewdness 
With what tongue can I express complaint 
against my beloved’s negligent gaze? 

Take from my heart’s wine-vat a hundred cups — 
it remains brimming in fullness 



Your beauty’s power stirs up bewildering 
tumult here to such extent that 
The mirror reflects no charred devotee, 
no idol—its face remains imagcless 
An amazing moment it was, when I 

first learned from passion’s pages 
Ever since, reason’s tome stood on the shelf 
and remains right there, readerless 
Passion’s flames reduced to ash 

Siraj's uncomplaining, speechless heart 
No caution remains, no second thought— 
all that remains is fearlessness 

This English translation tries to capture the radif, the ghazal’s original 
rhyme, with the use of the verb “remains” followed by a rhyming sound 
"-ess” at the end of the second line of each couplet. 

The English translation offered above tries to convey this grammatical 
dynamism with rhyme words that not only end in a similar sound, "-ess," 
but are delivered by syllables of either "-less” or "-ness” or a combina¬ 
tion of the two. The choice of these rhyming words in English suggests a 
tension between fullness and emptiness—their opposite nodes create a 
whirl of meaning that pulls and tugs the reader into an abstracted state 
that is both-empty-and-full (bewilderment) or neither-empty-nor-full 
(equanimity). Let us enter this perplexing struggle one couplet at a time. 


News of Loves Bewilderment 

Every ghazal begins with an opening couplet (mafia* or point of arising) 
that sets up the rhyme. Both lines of the first couplet end with the rhyme 
that sets up the sonic thread that will echo through the second line in 
each subsequent couplet. 

Hear news of love’s bewilderment; 

no beauty remains, no feverish madness 
No you remains, no I remains— 

all that remains is unself-consciousness 

Often in the ghazal, this sonic thread is all that binds the couplets to¬ 
gether, since they do not require any narrative or continuous theme. 
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However, in Siraj’s ghazals in general, and in this one in particular, the 
opening couplet does more than set up the rhyme: it introduces a theme 
that pervades all the couplets, giving the ghazal an unusual unity. That 
theme is bewilderment (tahayyur), which results from persisting with 
love beyond the stages of pleasure and pain. 

For Siraj, this bewilderment is more than mere confusion (whether 
information gathered by the senses is true) or simple perplexity (if a de¬ 
duction by reason is correct). The major spiritual teacher in Siraj’s Sufi 
order. Shaikh Kalimullah Shahjahanabadi (died 1729), explains the im¬ 
portance of bewilderment: 

The first stage of the spiritual path is repjentance and the final stage is be¬ 
wilderment {hairat ).... The beauty and perfection of the divine essence is 
such that it calls for bewilderment rather than mere doubt.... Bewildered 
wonder at some object comes from a person’s knowing and perceiving the 
essence of that object, in contrast to doubt which comes from a person’s 
ignorance and misunderstanding. So bewilderment comes from a person’s 
presence with a thing while doubt comes from a person’s absence from 
that thing. A bewildered |>erson ascends, with each passing moment, up¬ 
ward toward the pinnacle of knowing something because of his passionate 
desire to know that thing. In contrast, the doubtful person descends, with 
each passing moment, down into ignorance about the reality of a thing 
because of his lack of attention to it.* 

For Siraj, bewilderment is a spiritual state resulting fit>m absolute resig¬ 
nation, which is the highest form of love. 

The couplet’s first line lures the listener with familiar tropes of love 
p)oetry: “Hear news of love..." The first two words allude to the morning 
breeze that acts as a messenger, carrying news of the alienated lover’s 
condition over the distance of separation to the beloved. The name of 
this poetic genre, ghazal, means “weaving words of love,” and the breeze 
aas as a personified metaphor for the poet’s own breath, whose art pro¬ 
nounces delicate tones that balance symbols conveying love’s moods. In 
the ghazal, the distant beloved, whose hair is tousled by the breeze, may 
or may not care to hear the message it whispers, but even if the beloved 
openly disdains and belittles the message, the breeze’s seductive play 
through his or her hair only rouses the lover to further unrealistic hope 
and savory pain. 

The message in the first line is not an ordinary amatory overture that 
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declares the yearning of desire and the burning of separation. Rather, 
the lover sends a strange message to the beloved—that love has burned 
him out: “Hear news of love’s bewilderment..The lover announces his 
state of bewilderment; he has persisted so long in love’s throes that he 
no longer maintains a strong focus on the beloved person. The subject- 
object relationship of such personalized love, which requires a forceful 
ego to maintain, is no longer tenable. As the line flows along toward the 
first statement of the rhyme, it becomes about what the lover has lost in 
this state of bewilderment and not about what he hopes to gain: “Hear 
news of love’s bewilderment: no beauty remains, no feverish madness.” 
Beauty stands for the beloved, a beauty (pan) whose appearance and man¬ 
ner is captivating like a fairy or possessing spirit. Madness stands for the 
lover, who is captive to a feverish insanity like the famous lover 

of Arabian odes, Majnun, whose reason is unhinged by Laila’s beauty as 
he wanders through the wastelands, seeing her image everywhere. 

These two icons of lover and beloved are the two poles between which 
the fabric of love stretches, enabling words to be woven in the ghazal. Yet 
in this first line, the icons of lover and beloved are present only in their 
absence: they are mentioned only to report that they no longer remain! 
The fascinating jjower of the beloved’s beauty has fired the lover’s fever 
of passion to such a heat that is has melted down his subjectivity. He has 
pushed through the straits of love’s torment only to find on the other side 
a desert expanse with no identifiable features, in which one can never 
establish one’s orientation. It is the wilderness of bewilderment in which 
the self, once hitched to love’s dynamism, has now become unhinged: 
“No you remains, no I remains..Love’s bewilderment allows the poem 
to speak more directly and to eschew the complexity of Persian formality 
and grammar, which had structured the first line. In very simple Urdu, 
shedding Persianate phrases and garden imagery, the line states the news 
succinctly: there is no I and there is no you. 

The first line says “Hear news of love” and the second line clarifies 
the news: the game of passion has reached a new plateau in which pas¬ 
sion has burned itself out. But to what effea? That is left open, creating 
a series of possibilities for the poem’s later couplets to explore, yet the 
poem’s tone is not melancholy spiced with sarcasm but is rather deep 
with despair. The second line flows toward its restatement of the rhym¬ 
ing phrase, “No you remains, no I remains—all that remains is unself¬ 
consciousness.” Again, the speaker takes recourse to apophatic language, 
that which says by unsaying, to express the unique potency of bewilder- 
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mem, which Michael Sells, meditating upon the Sufi thinker Ibn ‘Arabi 
(died 1240), called "the station of no-station."* All that remains is what 
is not! No lover’s passion, no beloved’s beauty, no I and no you—all that 
remains is unself-consciousness. This is, of course, a paradox. It is not 
routine consciousness, yet it is not unconsciousness, for even in bewil¬ 
derment there is a persistent awareness and the voice continues to speak. 
It is unself-consciousness (be-khabari) a state in which one has no news 
of oneself. The positive and assertive expression of this state is rapture 
(va/d), while its negating and dissolving expression is bewilderment 
(tahajryur), to which the first couplet inexorably leads us listeners. 

An Unseen Wind 

How did the poetic voice get to this vast void of bewilderment? What will¬ 
ful acts brought him here, and does being lost in its expanse represent 
a triumph for the lover or utter defeat? To answer these questions, the 
following couplet returns to classical images of desire’s garden but turns 
them on their head; 

A wind blew in from the unseen world, 
scorching the garden of appearances 
On pain’s bare branch, just one bud— 
call it the heart—remains in greenness 

In the opening couplet, the morning breeze, which carries a message 
to the beloved, brings only the message that there no longer remains be¬ 
loved or lover. Similarly, in this couplet, the spring wind is supposed to 
spread the fragrance of blooming roses and set the tree blossoms quiver¬ 
ing in a captivating dance for the pleasure of the lovers in a garden who 
stroll along its lanes or secretly meet in its bowers. To understand more 
fully the power of this couplet, we must hear it against the backdrop of 
garden imagery in Urdu poetry, which forms one of its most alluring pool 
of resources to speak about love. 

As a hybrid, Deccani Urdu adapted images and themes from Persian 
poetry to the local soil, giving them simplicity and directness often lack¬ 
ing in the complex and overtly crafted Persian pwetry of Mughal times. 
Images of springtime verdure and pleasure gardens made up one lan¬ 
guage environment where Persian and Urdu overlapped (another being 
the court and a third being the tavern). Urdu pwets not only preserved 
the nightingale and rose, the proud tulip and coy narcissus (which popu- 
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late Persian poetry and represent the emotional dynamics of love), but 
also sang of Indian flora with particularly heart-ravishing effect, and 
their devotional landscape was inhabited by Brahmins, idol temples, 
and dance circles of Krishna devotees rather than by Magian taverns or 
Syriac monasteries. 

Whether the flowers are Persian or Indian, they represent the sensual 
appearance of a life force that was hidden and in this sense stand both 
for romantic love that approaches intimate union and for divine solici¬ 
tous care that calls to us through the world, not despite it. The beauty of 
flowers, like the beloved, fuses the pursuit of metaphorical love to ulti¬ 
mate love. The garden is a place to pursue love, whether this is love for 
aesthetic beauty (with the color and fragrance and kaleidoscopic patterns 
created by flowers) or longing for a beloved partner. In Islamic theology, 
the garden represents paradise. But Muslims went far beyond mere the¬ 
ology and constructed actual gardens, especially in the Persianate world 
that included South Asia. The garden is a place of leisure, where strolls 
and picnics provide the context for roving eyes and chance meetings, 
where lush verdure provides cover for secret meetings, where arbors 
harbor trysts that are impossible or dangerous in the routine spaces of 
social life. 

In the garden, one’s longing for an absent beloved can be transposed 
onto one’s yearning for God, such that the two kinds of love do not com- 
p)ete but rather reinforce each other. In this way, Urdu poetry uses the 
imagery of gardens both as reflections of romantic love and as allegories 
for mystical experience that derives from loving God. Such mystical ex¬ 
perience can involve visions or flashes of insight that convey a kind of 
knowledge (gnosis or ma'rifa) that cannot be transmitted through rea¬ 
soned discourse. Mystical experience can also manifest in moments of 
ecstasy [be-khudi], or literally being-not-self—that is, standing outside 
the self. In these moments, free of egoistic limitations, the self can expe¬ 
rience spaceless expansion, timeless eternity, or boundless union with 
the whole cosmos. These moments of unself-consciousness may come 
unbidden as one confronts an overwhelming beauty or may be sparked 
by spiritual exercises. But while intense moments of ecstasy are blissfully 
energizing, if they become durative and long-lasting, they lead to a more 
painful state of oblivion and bewilderment. 

This is where Siraj’s phrase "A wind blew in from the unseen world, 
scorching the garden of appearances” is leading us, however reluctant we 
are to leave the fragrance of flowers. For the wind in this couplet is not 
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a mild spring breeze that caresses the garden into full bloom but rather 
a hot summer wind that tears through the garden, scorching its blooms 
and raking them off the branches. It is a wind that does not represent 
the joy of spring but rather comes from the unseen world [ghaib]. This 
wind does not coax one gently through the world of sensual appearances 
but rather strips one bare of anything other than the world of spiritual 
realities. 

The imagery of flowers and spring greenery represents a theology of 
jamal or divine beauty. Beauty is God’s quality, one the ninety-nine names 
of God, evoking manifestation, bringing into the world of appearances 
the comforting and captivating presence of God, and calling those who 
witness it to an intimate play of love [naz o niyaz]. But beauty is only part 
of the story, and a theology of jamal can become indulgent or shallow 
if not balanced by experience of jalal or divine might. God’s qualities 
comprehend opposites in ways human beings find frustratingly contra¬ 
dictory. Flowers fade. Lovers depart. Spring dries up in summer’s heat. 
As ecstatic states flee by, we either crash down into routine time or soar 
too high and are scorched by the sun’s majesty. These are expressions 
of jalal, which can manifest as overwhelming power or wrath in Islamic 
theology. When jalal storms through our human world, the effect is ex¬ 
tinction ifana^ that overwhelms any manifestation and overshadows any 
trace of intimacy. It “blows away’’ the existence of contingent beings in 
the face of absolute being [vujud-e mutlaq). 

In this ghazal, Siraj bemoans just such an experience of extinction, of 
being blown away. It is painful, and the only end to the pain is bewilder¬ 
ment, a condition worse than pain. The wind’s blowing conveys a fire— 
“scorching” in the poem—that strips away the inessential parts of life 
and cooks what was raw, transmuting it into something refined Images 
of wine, fire, and music are central to the Chishti Sufi tradition. The liv¬ 
ing heat of the human soul was originally sparked by God’s breath, as the 
Qur’an says: I blew into the human being of my own spirit (Q38:7i). Despite 
this original intimacy, which was a breath closer than a kiss, the human 
being has gotten lost in distraction and requires systematic zikr or medi¬ 
tation to recall God’s presence. Zikr focuses on regulating and retaining 
the breath while reciting God’s names (both beautiful and mighty) to 
rekindle mindfulness. In addition to the systematic breathing of zikr, 
we also need periodic doses of a stronger wind that can blow the embers 
of spiritual memory into flame and give rise to more radical burning 
and boiling that alone can transform our raw humanity into wise matu- 
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rity. The Persian Sufi poet ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (died 1492 near Herat) 
stated that the jurist who forbids music and musical instruments has not 
understood the secret of “I blew into the human being of my own spirit ” 
for when God breathed the soul into Adam’s body, the "sound” that was 
created by this action was the origin of music, which takes us back more 
powerfully than language to that moment of primal contact and essential 
intimacy with God. 

Jami’s Persian ghazals are often sung in Qawwali performances, and 
couplets of his are often “knotted” into Siraj’s poem as it is sung. Jami’s 
theology is hopeful, for despite human frailty and failings, there is in our 
hollow body and p>orous personality the lingering potential to resonate 
when brought in contact with the divine breath of God. Ascetic simplic¬ 
ity, self-abnegating humility, the painful search for wisdom, and intoxi¬ 
cating love can combine to give us that resonance. Likewise, there is a 
kernel of optimism hidden in Siraj’s couplet, after the burning wind of 
the unseen world razes the garden of appearances. The second line of the 
couplet states that there is "on pain’s bare branch, just one bud—call it 
the heart,” hinting that when love burns away all that one has, one finds 
one’s heart like a bud. In the tight constriction of a state of despair [qabz) 
lies latent the possibility of future expansion into a state of joy (feast); 
"just one bud—call it the heart—remains in greenness.” However, be¬ 
fore reaching the long-deferred word "greenness,” one must survive the 
burning, for in Urdu poetry the bud of the heart grows only after being 
charred. 

The paradox of a charred branch bringing forth a green bud captures 
in px)etic imagery a deep philosophical concept central to Sufi thought. 
Hovering between being and nothing [vujud 0 Adam) is the state of “con¬ 
tingent being,” of those who are created in this world, suffer love, and die. 
I bn Arabi’s philosophical Sufism, which is often termed vahdat al-vujud 
or “the unity of being,” systematized this conceptual scheme. We are nei¬ 
ther self-subsisting and autonomous nor totally void and nonexistent— 
our lives are best understood as reflections in the realm of imagination 
(Alam-e khayal] when the true force of absolute being confronts the 
blank void of nonbeing. We have some substance, like a mirror’s metal 
and glass, but the vivid images that give it character as they play along 
its polished surface do not belong to the mirror itself and do not arise 
out of its substance. These terms are adopted from Ibn Arabi’s mysti¬ 
cal philosophy, which Sufi poets in South Asia expressed in the Persian 
ghazal long before. The first among them was Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi (died 
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1289), while in Chishti circles the first was Mas'ud Bakk (died 1387). Poets 
after the fourteenth century took this philosophical idea of contingent 
being for granted, latent as it was in poetic images of a face reflected in 
a mirror, bubbles quivering in a wine glass, dew drops gathered on rose 
petals, or dust motes whirling through sunbeams. ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami 
was an interpreter of Ibn Arabi, most beloved in South Asia, for he wrote 
in both philosophical prose and colorful poetry. Siraj certainly takes for 
granted this concept of contingent being that can be absorbed back into 
absolute being through a process of spiritual refinement. Siraj trusts that 
his listeners will understand this complex scheme of ideas if he simply 
says, “No you remains, no I remains.. 


The Royal Rohe of Nakedness 

The erotic potential of the ghazal, which was central to its success among 
courtesans and still makes it popular among film fans, is a theme that 
emerges in the next couplet as we return to Siraj's poem. Here oblivion, 
the overriding theme of the ghazal, takes on the personality of a king. 
Through the king, Siraj explores the ideas of agency and respectability. 
If oblivion is a state of being in which the subject recognizes "neither me 
nor you,” then to whose agency should that state be attributed? This is 
especially crucial if the state of being lasts long and has a creative role to 
play in the formation of a spiritually mature personality, as our discus- 
sion of the previous couplet suggests. To address this ethical question, 
Siraj clothes it in metaphor: 

Just now, the king of oblivion has bestowed 
upon me nakedness’s royal robe 
No stitch of discernment’s propriety remains, 
no veil-rending insanity’s lewdness 

The word translated as "royal robe,” libas, literally means clothing. In 
this phrase it is rendered as “royal robe” because it is coupled with the 
verb “bestowed.” The image is of a king giving a gift to honor a courtier, 
court poet, artisan, or visitor who has done a worthy deed. Such a gift was 
usually a robe that the king had worn, taken oflfhis own shoulders or out 
of his own wardrobe, and bestowed upon the honored guest. 

Sufis transformed this custom into an initiation ritual in which the 
shaikh, as a spiritual king, bestows upon a disciple a cloak as a sign of 
investing him with spiritual authority to represent him and the lineage 
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of past masters. In contrast to the royal robes given by kings, Sufi cloaks 
were usually of wool or other rugged cloth, were dyed blue-black {kabud) 
to symbolize renunciation and to prevent them from looking dirty even 
when they were old, and were often patched as they wore out as a sign 
of embracing poverty, embodying the Prophet Muhammad’s statement 
“My poverty is my pride.”* 

These two contexts, royal and spiritual, came together in Sufi com¬ 
munities. By the time of Siraj, Sufi masters were commonly addressed as 
shah, or "king,” by devotees in the Deccan. In his divan, the poet himself 
is given the formal address Shah Sayyid Siraj al-Din Husaini, marking 
his spiritual nobility as a result of his Sufi initiation (and also his genea¬ 
logical nobility as a descendent of the Prophet's family through Imam 
Husain). In gatherings for sama\ the Sufi ritual of listening to devotional 
music in which Qawwali is performed, this royal symbolism is embodied 
as the Sufi master sits at the head of a “court” and his subjects approach, 
when inspired by the song, with gestures of subservience to dedicate of¬ 
ferings [nazr or nazrana) as requests for intimacy or favor. 

The Sufi master presiding may show acceptance of disciples or of the 
wider listening audience by accepting monetary oflferings, allowing the 
hem of his robe or his feet to be felt or his hand to be kissed, touch¬ 
ing a prostrating disciple’s shoulder or head in blessing, or embracing a 
disciple (especially one who has just come out of a moment of ecstasy). 
Such gestures have increased emotional intensity when Qawwali is held 
during an ‘urs; this is true especially when the spiritual master presid¬ 
ing is a direct descendant (spiritual or genealogical, often both) of the 
saint commemorated- The sensual and even erotic elements of the ‘urs 
at Chishti shrines in Awrangabad, where Siraj must have attended Qaw¬ 
wali sessions, are well described by Nile Green.* Such occasional gestures 
of acceptance and favor are intensified in a disciple’s once-in-a-lifetime 
experience of being bestowed a robe or cloak of initiation, signaling that 
he has become an authorized representative or khalifa. 

However, when Siraj says, “The king of oblivion has bestowed upon 
me nakedness’ royal robe,” his robe subverts both aristocratic and Sufi 
norms. He is given neither a jeweled robe nor a woolen cloak but rather 
the robe of nakedness. It is bestowed upon him not by a sultan or a 
shaikh but by the king of selfless oblivion [shah-e be-khudi). In these pro¬ 
cesses of spiritual discipleship, the issue of agency is key and complex. 
The disciple advances through spiritual stations {maqamat) by abandon¬ 
ing self-will, which is clearly a paradox, since the whole process takes 
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high aspiration and hard work. Disciples negotiate this dangerous ter¬ 
ritory by anributing all progress along the path to the agency of their 
spiritual master or shaikh. Whatever good they experience they attribute 
to him, and whatever bad they experience they attribute to themselves, 
to their own base qualities. This opens up in the disciple a vulnerability 
to the deep influence of another. In this way, disciples hope that their 
base qualities might be transmuted into reflections of the shaikh’s good 
qualities, as if he were an alchemist in possession of wisdom’s mythic red 
sulfur and the disciple were mere lead. 

Siraj knew this dynamic well, since he lived for many years as the 
disciple of a Chishti spiritual master, as we will explore in detail. Siraj 
attributes to his shaikh whatever knowledge of love that he has, express¬ 
ing it in poems to his shaikh. He describes his teacher, like the beloved 
of Persian and Urdu love pwetry, as having a powerful beauty with an 
almost martial penetration that invites comparison to a soldier. Sufism 
has often been called “the science of hearts” (‘ilm al-qulub) since at least 
the time of Junaid of Baghdad (died 910), which is supremely ironic since 
it rests upon intuition and not reason. Calling it a “science" is only a way 
to anract theologians and philosophers to its potential richness and to 
invite them to give up their obsession with reasoned knowledge, which 
can never lead them out of the snare of egoism. As the mature disciple 
of a Chishti spiritual master, Siraj was an adept in the science of love. 
He might be expected to boast a bit about his master, as a direct way 
of showing his love for him and as an indirea way of boosting his own 
authority. That would be a subtle (but certainly common and forgivable) 
form of human arrogance. 

However, the voice in Siraj’s poem denounces such subtle arrogance— 
claiming a place in Sufi hierarchy and institution—as manifest hypoc¬ 
risy. He does this through malamati themes of courting the blame of 
others as a way of humbling the self In his state of unself-consciousness, 
he sees the king not as a locus of agency who grants to others their own 
p)ower. Rather, he is the king of oblivion, and it is ambiguous whether he 
is a king who gifts oblivion to others or a king who is himself oblivion, be¬ 
yond either existence or nonexistence. In either case, the king of oblivion 
bestows upon his supplicant a rare gift, the robe of nakedness. It is a gift 
that does not robe him in power or cloak him with wisdom but rather 
leaves him staggering in naked vulnerability. 

As the couplet flows into its second line, Siraj takes advantage of the 
erotic force of the word "nakedness” [barahnagi] : "No stitch of discern- 
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ment's propriety remains.. ” Having achieved intimacy with oblivion, 
he is completely stripped of reason and discernment—not a stitch of it 
remains to clothe him in propriety and modesty. Some Sufis took this 
ideal quite literally, translating nakedness as nudity. They shed all cloth¬ 
ing as a malamati strategy to keep themselves from taking themselves 
too seriously, from being admired by the public or patronized by kings. 
In Siraj’s own generation, the Sufi poet Sarmad Shahid (died 1662) wan¬ 
dered from Sindh to Delhi without clothes. He defended his controver¬ 
sial appearance with a couplet of poetry, saying, "Those with deformity, 
God has covered with clothes / To the immaculate, God gave the robe 
of nudity."* Despite the controversy he aroused, Sarmad impressed the 
Mughal prince and heir apparent Dara Shikoh (died 1659), who respected 
the Sufi’s insights in the oneness of all existence. But Dara Shikoh lost the 
battle for succession and was executed by his younger and more militant 
brother, Awrangzeb; shortly thereafter, Sarmad too came under threat. 
Even facing death, Sarmad upheld his dress code and his Sufi worldview, 
through which he saw everything as an emanation from God; in another 
of his Persian quatrains, he said, “The sweetheart with naked sword in 
hand approached / In whatever garb you come—I recognize you!”^ When 
his undressed vulnerability was confronted with a naked sword, he did 
not cower but lauded his approaching death as a blessed opportunity to 
meet his beloved, God. Awrangzeb had Sarmad executed in Delhi. 

Closer to Awrangabad, the Deccan had its own nude saints. One of 
them, Shah Mangi or “The Borrower King" (died 1713), was instrumental 
in helping Awrangzeb conquer the Deccan kingdom of Bijapur. “He was 
completely drawn out of his wits by divine distraction [majzub-e kamil) 
and was so intoxicated by love he could not reason (mast la ya'qilu). He 
stayed day and night wandering the world of oblivion."* Before his de¬ 
scent into holy irrationality, he was an ordinary Sufi disciple of Shah 
Murtaza Qadiri (died 1613].* As he took to going about naked and speak¬ 
ing madness, he used to say, “I will call the Mughal and give him Bijapur 
as a gift (wazr)." To this, his companion Shah Umangi or "The Ecstasy 
King" used to say, “If you call the Mughal, he’ll make you wear pants!” 
When Awrangzeb conquered Bijapur, he heard reports of this naked Sufi. 
He summoned the Sufi to ascertain whether he went around without 
covering his genitalia, but Shah Mangi refused to attend. In the end, 
Awrangzeb ordered the Sufi to be "forced into pants.” 

Awrangzeb pushed farther south into the Deccan to conquer Hydera- 
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bad. There lived a Sufi named Shah Barahna or “The Naked King," a dis¬ 
ciple of Sarmad whose tomb is still a place of visitation (died 1653-54),“ 
Despite the powerful pwetic image of reason lost to nudity, most Sufis 
kept their clothes on and opted for more socially acceptable roles. How¬ 
ever, in the gathering for sama*, there was license to express lament or 
rapture by tearing the collar of one’s shirt, as depicted in many Mughal- 
era paintings of Sufi gatherings. This is a more modest mark of leaving 
reason behind without the radical stance of nudity. 

Siraj refers in the next phrase to an opposing image: "no veil-rending 
insanity’s lewdness." That is not stripping oneself in order to keep others 
away but rather invading someone’s privacy by tearing through the veil 
that shields the other. This refers to a state of love-frenzy when desire 
boils over and courtly etiquette of restraint [adab] is lost. The impas¬ 
sioned lover then storms the gates, so to speak, tearing away the veil of 
decorum and, in the process, probably losing any chance of sustained 
intimacy with the beloved. It is pure passion. Like nudity, it is a sign that 
love is so intense that it breaks down the conventions of romantic love. 

The nakedness of the poet’s voice in Siraj’s ghazal is a result of pas¬ 
sion that has blown itself out. He is neither clothed in reason nor tearing 
madly at the veil that separates him fi'om his beloved. Neither lover nor 
beloved exist for him, for his love has reached the critical point of trans¬ 
muting into bewilderment where "neither I nor you” remain. 


The Readerless Tome of Reason 

The next two couplets extend Siraj’s exploration of paradox from the 
clothing of nakedness to other metaphors like the mirror or the wine- 
vat. But let us skip ahead to the couplet about the book of love. It is ironic 
that Siraj takes us to school when bewilderment is a state that confounds 
reason. Bewilderment is the very negation of reason’s discrimination that 
asserts a dualistic separation between this and that, between right and 
wrong, between you and me. To assess bewilderment as a positive spiri- 
mal state, as imion, is a subsequent step reintroducing reason (though 
from a perspective modified by wisdom). 

For those in the throes of bewilderment it is only loss, the loss of firm 
mooring in the routine rationale of calculation. This is why the images 
in this ghazal, whose basic theme is bewilderment, are colored by terror, 
weighted by loss, and steep>ed in melancholy. This sixth couplet, which 
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is also the next-to-Iast couplet, tries to turn this mood around and give 
a more positive explanation of the explorations of the earlier couplets. 
To do so, it sets passionate love over and against discriminating reason: 

An amazing moment it was, when I 
first learned from passion’s pages 
Ever since, reason’s tome stood on the shelf 
and remains right there, readerless 

The couplet clothes the spiritual debate in metaphors of school [dars). 
It returns us listeners to our childhood, when we were made to value 
reason and subdue our passions in order to study, thereby rendering 
ourselves up for judgment by the teacher. We certainly have a lot of for- 
gening to do if we are to really learn about love’s passion and lay aside 
our reliance on reason. Very aptly, reason is compared to a book. But 
this couplet is set in the school of love, not that of reason: “An amazing 
moment it was, when I first learned from passion’s pages...” It is pas¬ 
sion’s pages that are read and memorized. To delve into passion's epic, 
the tome of reason must be closed. To learn of love, the poem’s speaker 
has left reason’s tome sining on the shelf, where it remains to this very 
hour with no one to read it. 

On the one hand, this couplet makes a complex theological argiunent 
about the limits of reason in comprehending God. Sufis had long since 
leapt into the ftay that began among Muslim theologians and philoso¬ 
phers over who best understood the nature of divinity. Sufis like Jami 
not only illustrated in poetry but also argued in prose, as in his “Precious 
Pearl Establishing the True Relationship between Sufis, Theologians and 
Philosophers,” which maintained that Sufi wisdom encompassed rational 
theology and philosophy while transcending their limitations by spark¬ 
ing the heart to realize its own nonbeing in confrontation with God’s 
pure being.” 

The message is that one should set one’s attention with a full hean and 
total sincerity in one direction alone—toward the beloved. If reason or 
learning interferes, then all that distracts, whether books or reason that 
hopes to gain authority by reading books, must be burned. The Qur’an 
declares that God has not made two hearts in one person (Q33:4). What¬ 
ever attracts our attention becomes the beloved of the heart, and single¬ 
ness of attention is the only path forward in spiritual refinement. Yet 
singleness of attention means forcefully rejecting all that distracts, and 
burning is the most apt metaphor for this rejection. 
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Reason’s tome stands on the shelf because the lover’s dedication to 
passion has burned up any distraction, and the lover has been propelled 
beyond the confines of reason’s jurisdiction. Siraj’s ghazal holds out a 
more haunting possibility. Perhaps reason’s tome stands on the shelf 
“and remains right there, readerless,” because there is no subject to read 
it. There is nothing left of the heroic lover who renounces reason for pas¬ 
sion. It is not reason’s books that are burned in the fires of passion but 
rather the lover’s subjectivity, which has burned away to such an extent 
that the expanse of bewilderment has opened around it. In contrast, the 
tome of reason seems to have fared much better—it may be readerless 
on the shelf, but it is still standing! 


What Remains after Passion’s Flames 

The image of burning books leads direaly to the closing couplet [maqta^ 
or place of leaving off). In it the poet addresses himself as another in a 
gesture of self-alienation that simultaneously inscribes the poem with 
his authorial signature. 

Passion’s flames reduced to ash 

Siraj’s uncomplaining, speechless heart 
No caution remains, no second thought- 
all that remains is fearlessness 

The poet’s voice asserts in elegiac tones that passion’s flames have burned 
not books but rather the heart of Siraj. This final couplet is an apt con¬ 
clusion, resonating as it does with images and questions from earlier 
couplets. His heart is speechless [be-nava) and unable to complain, re¬ 
minding us listeners of the fourth couplet. It resounds with the opening 
couplet through its rhyme, as the word for caution {khatar) and fearless¬ 
ness [be-khatari] differ in only one consonant from the opening couplet’s 
word for news (khabar) and unself-consciousness [be-khabari]. It states 
with simple clarity why the mirror’s face reflects no image, why reason’s 
tome remains unread, and why the garden’s branch is bare: it is because 
the speaker’s heart has been burned away to almost nothing. 

Yet this burning has left some residue—his heart has been reduced 
to ash, yet ash is a very potent substance. The couplet actually signifies 
ash with the word for dust (fefcafe), from which we English speakers get 
our color khaki. It is the color of the earth when so dry that it can actu¬ 
ally take on a personality by swirling and flying. Even as the dust dances. 
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we understand that its motion is delivered by the wind—a mote of dust 
would never claim agency for itself The very beauty of its dance, as when 
it glows in a sunbeam, comes from the faa that its choreography is drawn 
by the invisible power of an absent presence. Dust is an apt symbol for 
oblivion that is the central theme of the ghazal, for it describes the state 
of one who still lives, moves, wonders, and sings but has no awareness of 
these actions and cannot ascribe them to his own agency. However, this 
closing couplet does not speak of dust in general but of ash. 

Ash is the dust that remains when the living tissue of the body is 
burned away. In South Asia, where Hindu bodies are burned rather than 
buried, ashes take on a greater significance. Yogis devoted to Shiva, for 
instance, smear themselves with ash to symbolize death and rebirth, the 
mark of one who has renounced this world, thereby gaining power in it 
to act on behalf of the next world. While Islamic culture has nothing so 
visceral as this, it does use substances like ash-colored antimony (lead 
sulfur) as collyrium to beautify the eyes, its silvery gray dust turning to 
lustrous black when moistened by the tears of its wearer. In the ghazal, 
the lover often compares himself to dust lying on the doorstep of the be¬ 
loved’s home, or uses this dust mixed with tears as kohl (in Arabic; surma 
in Urdu) to beautify his eyes and clear his vision of anything except the 
image of the beloved. The eye, the very window into the soul, becomes 
erased and replaced with something of the beloved. As Siraj sings in one 
of his ghazals, “When I find dust from his foot, I smear it in my eyes as 
surma ... I'm dying of thirst, pour for me just once / In my soul’s last 
gasp, the liquor of seeing you.”“ 

Ash is more than dust. It is the proof of death and evidence of the 
body’s destruction. However, it is also the evidence of an alchemical 
transformation in which the self becomes something else, passing away 
from its former nature to something more sublime. The use of ash in this 
couplet captures the ambivalence of burning in passion’s flames. These 
flames certainly destroy and cause intense pain. However, if seen from 
an idealistic and optimistic perspective, its flames can be understood to 
bum only what is impure. There is no need to mourn the ash that is left 
behind, as it is just the condensed form of all the impurities that held the 
person back from achieving spiritual purity. Only in a state of purity can 
the lover approach intimate union with the beloved. 

The ash, then, is a reminder that the one who is burning has found in 
the fire of passion a hidden treasure—real existence [haqi] that is exis¬ 
tence of remaining with God and through God. The subject of oblitera- 
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tion is oblivious to this potential “finding the real” or rapture [vajd], for 
he is aware only that the pain has become so intense that he strangely no 
longer feels any burning. The poet’s voice in the ghazal is cognizant only 
of his silence, accustomed as he was to being a nightingale singing of 
separation from the rose. He does not yet understand that his nightingale 
nature has been transmuted into a phoenix. 

Conclusion 

This ghazal, translated and interpreted couplet by couplet, is surely Siraj’s 
most famous poem. It is most famous for many reasons. It is a beautifully 
constructed poem with a complex rhyme and ingenious rhythm. It is a 
profound poem because it invokes many of the crucial symbols and para¬ 
doxes of Sufi thought. It is a haunting poem through its insights into the 
pain of love, which almost all share. It is also his most famous because it 
is the poem most often sung in Qawwali — or perhaps it is sung because 
it is most famous. Surely the causation is circular. 

There is a persistent divergence between the poem as read on the 
page and the poem as sung in Qawwali performance. In sening the lyr¬ 
ics to music, the Qawwals interpret the poem. We could say they give it 
"a certain spin” when they place it in motion through melody. They do 
this by omission and commission. They abbreviate the ghazal and choose 
which couplets to omit. They mix into the ghazal improvised additions, 
commissioning other poets to lend their voice with similar images but 
perhaps a diflferent tone or even a completely different message. In gen¬ 
eral, the Qawwals give an upbeat and optimistic interpretation to the 
verses, pushing the listening audience to enthusiastically embrace love 
and discard reason and to see the lover as heroic in courage, stamina, 
and ultimate triumph. 

The ghazal's own voice is far more tentative, contemplative, and be¬ 
fuddled. The bewildered voice of the ghazal as a poem has lost sight of 
any goal; it is suspended in the exjjerience of obliteration. The enthused 
melody of the ghazal as sung, in contrast, has a definite goal and a dy¬ 
namic sense of progress. It aims to spark in listeners the fire of passion, 
to move them quickly through bewilderment as only a stage in the pro¬ 
gress toward the goal of union expressed as the ultimate triumph. We 
might summarize that the music’s motion provides a certain teleological 
thrust to the ghazal that its words actually resist or suspend. The singers 
push the lyrics toward the final phrase, "all that remains is fearlessness.” 
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In singing the ghazal, the Qawwals offer listeners this “fearlessness” as 
the poem’s gift. The Qawwals urge them to adopt boldness in the pursuit 
of love, disregarding the disorientation that most of the poem so effec¬ 
tively describes. 

Analysis of this poem provides the reader with a grounding in the 
ghazal form, a background in Suh thought, and a glimpse into the Dec- 
can imagery that nourished Siraj. The coming chapters will present his 
personality and history in more detail, for he certainly exhibited the 
"fearlessness” evoked by those who sing his poem. He was not just a 
poet but was also learned in music, religion, and love. He was an avid 
listener to sung poetry. As a Sufi master, he was the institutional patron 
of assemblies for sama\ In fact, he may have composed this poem spjecifi- 
cally for the purpose of being sung in Qawwali style in a gathering whose 
purpose was to move listeners into states of mystical insight. Chapter 3 
will examine closely the poetic language and style of Siraj, and only then 
can we address the question of how and why he composed poems to be 
sung in Qawwali. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Sirajs Silence 

How strangely does the path of love twist 
Each of its twists is twisting with a twist 
What secret signs lovers find in its way 
They keep hidden—what more can one say 
It’s best to stop speaking, Siraj, for sure 
Now only in silence can one be secure 

—three couplets from a masnavi by Siraj 


Siraj’s biography is full of riddles. He claims to have begim composing 
poetry without any conscious decision. In his youthful years, he received 
poems as inspiration; in a frenzy of love madness, he wandered the hills 
reciting them in the wastelands to nobody in particular. As he matured 
and mastered Urdu poetry, he still claimed not to compose for its own 
sake but only to express his own states of love in ways that might inspire 
others; he wrote his poems to be sung, and they were written down not 
at his own bidding but rather by friends who collected them into a book. 
Just as he reached his artistic maturity, he took a vow to stop compos¬ 
ing px)etry—"It’s best to stop speaking, Siraj,” as he says in the masnavi 
quoted above.* Yet he took this vow not by his own volition. 

Siraj’s Sufi master had commanded him to stop composing poetry, 
and he complied. Why the command and why the compliance? This 
chapter will explore Siraj’s silence—how he began to compose ghazals in 
Urdu and how he was restrained from continuing to express his genius in 
that form. It suggests that his Sufi master perceived the erotic elements 
of his poems as threatening. They were especially threatening since his 
poems were not meant for private reading or isolated contemplation but 
rather for community listening with dynamic rhythm and melody. The 
Sufi master’s command encourages us to look beyond Siraj’s poems for 
the real reason behind the order to stop composing poetry. 



Sufi Roots in Awran^abad 

To comprehend Siraj’s imposed silence, we first have to understand how 
in his youth he began to speak in Persian poetry and then shifted to com¬ 
pose Urdu ghazals. Siraj lived during the initial flowering of Urdu poetry, 
when it grew up from under the shade of Persian poetry in South Asia. 
He was born in Awrangabad in 1716. The Mughal emperor Awrangzeb 
founded the city in 1681, renamed it after himself, and declared it his new 
capital.^ Enormous material and cultural resources were then invested in 
the city. One literary newcomer to the capital wrote this account in 1773: 
“In the region of Hindustan, the capital city of Shahjahanabad [Delhi] is 
like the beautiful mole on the cheek of the kingdom. And in this land of 
the Deccan, the rival to that city is Awrangabad which is like its reflec¬ 
tion. May God preserve it from defect and calamity and let it ever enjoy 
peace and security."* 

The new capital generated great excitement and cultural energy. Sol¬ 
diers and courtiers, administrators and scribes, merchants and mendi¬ 
cants flocked to the city to take part in its flourishing, as Awrangabad 
eclipsed Delhi in the north and overshadowed the former capitals of 
independent Deccan kingdoms like Hyderabad and Bijapur.^ These Dec- 
can cities had been vital centers of early Urdu literature but were largely 
ruined by Mughal conquest. Eventually, after 1712, the Mughal capital 
shifted back to Delhi, but the investment of money, building, and cultural 
institutions lasted much longer and Awrangabad remained a vital city. 

Siraj composed in the Deccani dialect of Urdu, along with his elder 
contemporary Vali Deccani. Before the Mughal conquest, the Deccan was 
fertile ground for Urdu poetry, whereas in the northern cultural capitals, 
where Mughal rule weighed heavily, Persian was promoted as an admin¬ 
istrative, courtly, and literary language. The earlier local dialects of Gujari 
and Deccani developed from the fifteenth through the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies into early Urdu (which is recognizable to modern Urdu speakers, 
though in an idiom that might sound archaic). Chapter 1 discussed how 
Chishti Sufis contributed to the development of this language in both 
its spoken form and its wrinen expression. Urdu poetry has two tones— 
romantic and mystical. The two are in constant interaction, like differ¬ 
ent octaves of a single instrument. Romantic Urdu poetry celebrates the 
garden—its roses that attract the nightingale, its cypress trees that strut 
proudly, and its narcissus that lower their eyes seductively; this garden 
is the enclosed secret world where the lover searches for, finds, and 
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loses the beloved. Romantic Urdu poetry has its origins in the Deccan’s 
courtly capitals, where gardens were actively cultivated as pleasure parks, 
mortuary gardens, and refined retreats.* In early forms, romantic Urdu 
appeared in the court of Golkonda with Sultan Muhammad Quii Qutb- 
Shah (died 1611) and his court poets and in that of Bijapur with Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah (died 1627) and his court poets. In modern form, it appeared 
in Awrangabad when it became the center of Mughal culture under the 
courtly patronage of Awrangzeb and Nizam al-Mulk, the first nizam of 
the Asaf-Jahi dynasty (ruled 1724-48)- 

By the eighteenth century, Awrangabad had inherited this linguistic 
and literary legacy, which was promoted by both Vali and Siraj. Accord¬ 
ing to some Urdu scholars, Vali was the first romantic Urdu poet to mix 
mystical meanings into his verse on love and thereby assert that worldly 
love is metaphorical and can lead to deeper spiritual love that is absolute. 
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Earlier Urdu poets in the Deccan were reluctant to mix romantic love 
with mystical love for God and maintained a more solidly sensual focus 
on this-worldly beauties* But Vali’s new style in Deccani Urdu bursts 
with confidence and optimistic self-assertion; he transplanted it to Delhi 
where romantic poets like Mir Taqi Mir (1723-1810) cultivated it to bring 
out its different hues/ 

Like Vali, Siraj mixed romantic and mystical registers in the Urdu 
ghazal. However, Siraj leaned more toward the mystical element in po¬ 
etry. To understand how and why he did this, we need to go back to Siraj’s 
youth. He grew up in Awrangabad when the city nourished a local flower¬ 
ing of the Chishti community, led by Shaikh Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi. 
Siraj’s family kept him occupied in studies, religious and literary, until 
he was twelve. Early on he had a deep appreciation for classical Persian 
ghazals, which was only to be expected in a household descended from 
Sufi teachers, as the earliest full biography about him, found in TUhfat 
al-Shu^ara (Gift of the poets), asserts.* But studying Persian ghazals at 
an early age may not have been good for his psychological stability. At 
the age of sixteen, Siraj experienced a kind of wildness (vahshat) that 
"found its way into his temperament,” and spiritual urges (jazbat) drove 
him away from family and town into the wilderness. 

He wandered outside of Awrangabad, weeping and singing Persian 
ghazals that his feverish imagination devised. His biographers say that 
he acted “as if insane, beyond personal will or choice, and wandered the 
mountains and deserted places.” This may have been too much even for 
a Sufi family, and his father is reported to have chained him up. He fled 
his family and took refuge in the tomb of Burhan al-Din Gharib, that 
exemplar of the Chishti community in the Deccan. His dargah in Khuld- 
abad, the mortiury center a short distance away from Awrangabad, was 
a safe haven for exiles of all kinds. Siraj stayed at the dargah for a period 
of seven years. 

Then, in his early twenties and “having fallen into poverty,” Siraj 
began to think about joining a Sufi community. The biography wrinen 
about him by “Qaqshal” continues to state, “From the influence of a per¬ 
fected spiritual guide (sakib-e kamal), Siraj took off his clothes and be¬ 
came acquainted with the delights of dervish life.” These metaphors in 
his biography echo the third couplet of the ghazal that chapter 2 analyzed 
in which Siraj says, “The king of oblivion has bestowed upon me naked¬ 
ness’s royal robe.” Taking off the clothes and wearing a cloak of initiation 
at the hand of a Sufi teacher is a metaphor for renouncing worldly life. 
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The dargah of Nizam al-Din 
Awrangabadi, located at 
Shahgunj in Awrangabad 
(photo by Scon Kugle) 



His teacher was ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti (died 1747 in Ellichpur) ’ In a 
rare Persian ghazal of his that is preserved, Siraj refers obliquely to his 
new Sufi master:'® 

Oh grace of Rahman, my guide and my leader you are 
Chosen of the court of the singular creator you are 
Traveler on mystic paths, sage of gnostic wisdom 
Intimate of reality’s secret, a mighty ruler you are 
Master of pious knowledge, knower of secrets divine 
Guide to the way of God, the king whose minister you are 
From your face shines the light of divine majesty 

A ray of the beauty of the essence beyond compare you are 
No desire has Siraj except some hope of meeting you 

Lord of nobles, refuge for souls, pointer for prayer you are 
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This may be the last Persian ghazal that he composed, for upon taking 
initiation with 'Abd al-Rahman Chishti, the poet Siraj began to compose 
in Urdu. In one Urdu poem, he memorialized his Sufi master, whom he 
calls Shah Rahman:” 

I’m tongue-tied as a result of my love’s curls' warp and weft 
I’m deep in a well of sorrows as a result of his chin’s lovely cleft 

This ghazal of Siraj is a brand igniting the gut, but like a candle 
The hean glows because of blessings that in him Shah Rahman left 

In other poems, Siraj simply calls him Rahman, leaving a delightful ambi¬ 
guity between his spiritual guide and the all-merciful God. He does this, 
for example, in the closing line of this ghazal:** 

From chasing sudden beauties, distress eventually 
Makes my heart spin in bewilderment eventually 

Torment’s brand makes a lover’s heart eventually 
Into a garden glade with blazing roses eventually 

Leave your sorrows, Siraj, since now Rahman 
Will make your every difficulty easy eventually 

Thus Siraj embraced the innovation of writing ghazals in Urdu rather 
than in Persian. He wrote in a style that writers in Persian called Rekhta- 
ye Hindi. His intimate friend and fellow disciple Abd al-Rasul Khan col¬ 
lected his Urdu poetry and organized it into the divan that survives for 
us today. Siraj composed Urdu poetry for about four or five years in his 
Sufi community.” 

Siraj’s Persian poetry, recited to the silent hills and baffled beasts, was 
never collected and is largely lost. However, contemporaries who wrote 
about him reported that “if his Persian ghazals had been committed to 
paper, they would constitute a thick divan and if people read them, they 
would consider them a miraculous act of God.*” Strangely, though Siraj 
claims his Persian poems were lost in the wilderness and his contempo¬ 
rary admirers rued their loss, at least a few were preserved. “Qaqshal" 
collected the biographies and samples of poets of Awrangabad in his 
Tuhfat al-Shu‘ara, written in 1752, and in it he preserves a few Persian 
ghazals of Siraj.” These reveal that even in his youth, Siraj was familiar 
with conventional Sufi imagery yet was also cultivating an experimental 
boldness in poetic innovation. 

When he was composing these Persian poems, Siraj was not yet in the 
practice of Sufi discipline. He was rather caught in a loop of madness. 
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revisiting his painful loss in love, which further fueled his flight from 
society. One of his Persian poems concludes, “This closing couplet will 
remain as Siraj's heart-felt constant refrain / Yet again, as at the start, the 
brand of madness falls on my heart.” All of the few Persian poems we 
have of Siraj seem to capture the despair of this youthful tragedy. A cou¬ 
plet from another Persian ghazal complains, “I am stained with accusa¬ 
tions and my secrets are unjustly known to all / How low have I fallen into 
ruin! Doesn’t innocence maner at all?”** This study will explore Siraj’s 
youthful love affair in detail to explain how it fueled his spiritual quest 
later in life. 


Islamic Mysticism in the Urdu Ghazal 

Siraj composed his entire divan of Urdu ghazab during a four- or five- 
year period while he was a Sufi disciple in the Kalimi Chishti order. When 
Siraj reached his mid-twenties, his Sufi teacher, Abd al-Rahman Chishti, 
commanded him to stop composing poems soon after 1739. Siraj’s auto¬ 
biographical statement tells us of his joy at finding a spiritual guide; “He 
[Siraj himself] set out in search of the rare pleasure of spiritual real¬ 
ization. This desire resounded in his very pulse until that need was ful¬ 
filled by a happiness-inspiring initiation with Khwaja 'Abd al-Rahman 
Chishti (may God sanctify his holy secret) whose divine union occurred 
in AH 1160 [1747 ce]. He opened the door to divine direction and this 
poor wretch drank, as deeply as he was able, the wine of guidance from 
that saqi in the assembly of divine care.”” Siraj implies that this spiritual 
initiation is what gave him the expansive joy, the incisive insight, and the 
peace of mind to begin composing his mature poems in Urdu. According 
to “Shafiq,” a poet from Awrangabad who penned a biography of Siraj, 
“In those days, it occurred to a dear friend and brother in the Sufi path, 
‘Abd al-Rasul Khan, to gather together in writing most of his free flowing 
verse in Urdu {zaban-e rekhta) and put it in good order. So he took those 
scattered gems that amount to almost five thousand couplets and strung 
them together in alphabetical order according to their rhyme and made 
of them a proper divan, and gave them to be shared with those special 
loved ones.”** 

Siraj’s mysticism in the Chishti path was not just about listening to 
music or composing poems to be sung in a ritual setting where they 
might be put into musical motion that would inspire insight and ecstasy. 
His mysticism also involved more solitary pursuits, like meditation. He 
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menrions zikr, or recitation, as in this example from the very first poem 
of his divan:*’ 

With your name alone begins this, my poems' edition 
It’s my tongue’s recitation—my soul lives by its repetition 
With your whole heart, remember the face of your Lord remains 
While keeping thoughts away from everything passes to extinction 
I am ever expectant, O Muhammad, of your noble kindness 
Unveil in me faith and tell me secrets of the human condition 
You are the unique One, your name is Ahmad without the mim 
Every page of the Qur’an is beautified by your attribution 
Let me go unconscious, my beloved, with the wine of longing 
Give me a cup overflowing with your intoxicating intuition 

Because this poem initiates his entire divan, it is more programmatic than 
an ordinary ghazal. The first couplet announces that his divan begins in 
the name of God, who is addressed in mystical tenderness with second- 
person familiarity. Without actually saying God’s name—Allah—the 
couplet asserts that Siraj lives only by reciting this name, silently within 
every breath or aloud in every poem. 

The second couplet invokes the hamd or praise of God, who is eter¬ 
nal and everlasting while all else ephemeral is passing away. His poem 
includes interlinear citations of the Qur’an in Arabic (i^fibas), specifi¬ 
cally from Surat al-Rahman: Everything passes to extinction in this world 
yet the face of your Lord remains (Q54:26-27). The mystic’s consciousness 
is in tension between focusing awareness on perceiving God’s face in all 
things while keeping attention away from clinging to anything that is 
ephemeral. The soul’s eternal life consists in only this impossible quest, 
to see in greater clarity and deeper refinement the eternal face of God. 
The third couplet includes na‘at or praise for the Prophet Muhammad, 
who taught how to proceed on this quest, for the Prophet reveals the 
human condition and how to transcend it. The fourth couplet revels in 
the spiritual intimacy between Muhammad and God, for the Prophet 
transmitted to humanity the speech of God, which he could hear because 
he had refined his soul to a reflective transparency. 

In this state of reflexivity, the Prophet was reported to have heard God 
say to his inner ear, “I am Ahmad without the mim," that is, without the 
letter m.“ In this speech, God identifies as Ahad, the unique One—one of 
God’s many names. Instead of saying this directly, God says it in a riddle 
that invokes one of the honorific names of Muhammad—Ahmad, the 
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most praised one. Ahmad without the m is Ahad; that is, Muhammad was 
so intimate with God that only a single letter separated them. This image 
captures the idea, central to Islamic spirituality, that the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad was the embodiment of an eternal light, which emanated with 
God before there was any otherness of the cosmos and its creation. This 
light was reflected in every human being and manifested more brightly 
in the chain of prophets, until in Muhammad it reached its clearest bril¬ 
liance not obscured by any egoistic pretense. For this reason, Muham¬ 
mad could perceive, receive, and preserve the speech of God, resulting in 
the Qur’an and founding Islam as a path of returning to God. 

Like all Sufis, Siraj looked upon Muhammad as the wellspring of his 
mysticism and the focus of his love. He regarded Muhammad as a beau¬ 
tiful beloved, not just as a lawgiver, communal leader, or mouthpiece 
for revelation. This leads Siraj to his final couplet, where he invokes the 
beloved and longs to be ever intoxicated with his spiritual cup. Here, the 
notion that Muhammad is the beautiful exemplar flows seamlessly to 
yearning for one's beloved in whatever form she or he might appear. The 
beloved becomes the saqi or divine wine-pourer who leads the mystic 
beyond clinging to sensation and relying on reason into the walled gar¬ 
den of love. Without naming the beloved, Siraj raises the possibility that 
Hazrat ‘Ali is the primordial saqi, since through Hazrat ‘Ali the Prophet 
Muhammad’s inner teachings were preserved and spread, making Ali the 
prototype for saints. In this world, the saqi app}ears in the guise of human 
teachers, sages, and spiritual teachers, from whom one can receive ini¬ 
tiation and training as if sipping the wine of love. In the next world, the 
saqi will be Imam Ali, who pours out for the souls in paradise the potent 
drink of kawsar, the river of wine that runs through the garden of eternal 
intimacy. 

The themes of Siraj’s poetry are profound when viewed as Sufism. 
Each image has a resonance with the complex theology of Islamic mysti¬ 
cism. Interpreting the px>em, it is easy to get caught up in theology. Yet 
Siraj is not oflfering theology as rational discourse about God. Rather, he 
is offering poetry whose essence is rhythmic meter and sonorous rhyme. 
With these musical elements, Siraj desires to sidestep reason. He does 
not want to convince readers but rather wants to move them. He does not 
desire to prove an argument but rather aims to ignite a yearning. Like his 
poetry, Siraj’s spirituality was shaped by music more than by any other 
kind of ritual or devotional practice. 
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The Discipline of Silence 

Siraj implies that these poems, which others found lovely, were the cause 
of trauma for him. After his friends began to write his poems down and 
circulate them, Siraj became famous. In an autobiographical statement, 
Siraj writes of himself, “Gradually, he began to receive fame far and wide, 
even with the common people. After a while, this poor wretch became 
outstanding in the rich clothing of‘my poverty is my pride’ and at that 
time, in accord with the command of his spiritual guide, he restrained his 
hand and tongue from grasping the hem of metered speech, after having 
been composing for seventeen years.”" These seventeen years of com¬ 
posing pxjetry include the four or five years that he wrote in Urdu plus his 
earlier period of writing in Persian, which must have begun when Siraj 
was about seven years old. It must have been a shock for one so accom¬ 
plished in poetry to refrain from writing. Siraj presents his compliance 
with the command of his Sufi master but does not explain it. He claims 
that his Sufi practice led him to embody the famous saying of the Prophet 
Muhammad “My poverty is my pride."“ Since his poetry was bringing 
him worldly renown, he implies, he abstained from it in order to deepen 
his spiritual poverty. So it was not mere poetic exaggeration when he 
described his renunciation of composing poetry by writing that he "re¬ 
strained his hand and tongue from grasping the hem of metered speech.” 

Siraj’s spiritxul master, ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti, appears to have told 
him that composing poetry was a form of acquisitiveness. Whether or 
not he intended it, Siraj’s poetry garnered him fame in the eyes of others, 
and so he was grasping at the hem of poetry, meaning that he was beg¬ 
ging for riches or renown from the world through his words. His Sufi 
master seems to have told Siraj that his poetry was not a pure expression 
of his spirituality but rather was an obstacle to refining his spiritual state. 
Presented in this way, Siraj had little choice but to acquiesce in hopes of 
progressing further by earning his master’s approval. 

For those who love Siraj’s ghazals, it is hard to not to resent his spiri¬ 
tual teacher for forbidding the poet to compose. Nile Green, historian 
of Sufism in Awrangabad, notes caustically that “his command banning 
Siraj from composing any more poems is among the most notorious ex¬ 
amples of the authority of the master in Sufi history.”" Green means that 
it was an instance of the abuse of authority. How are we to understand 
this surprising command? It might have been because Siraj’s poetry was 
too effective when he directed Qawwals to recite and sing. Perhaps he 
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became too famous too quickly, as people memorized his poems and 
repeated them far and wide; by 1743, only four years after he stopped 
composing, his ghazals had reached Gujarat and North India. 

It is difficult to attribute motives to ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti's com¬ 
mands, because we know so little about him. We know only his name, 
the city in which he lived, date of death in a provincial town, and that he 
lived near the dargah of Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi and is reported to 
have wrinen a book on Sufi discipleship, which is now untraceable. There 
were many poets active in the circle of Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi, yet 
we find no precedent in this Chishti tradition of a Sufi master silencing 
a poet-disciple. 

We can indirectly infer something about Siraj’s master from the few 
references that Siraj makes to their relationship. Siraj anributes whatever 
knowledge of love that he has and expresses in poems to his shaikh. He 
describes Abd al-Rahman Chishti like the beloved of Persian and Urdu 
love poetry, as having a powerful beauty with an almost martial penetra¬ 
tion that invites comparison to a soldier, as reflected in this ghazal:*^ 

The armies of anxiety have assaulted my heart 
No wonder the forces of life are in utter disarray 
My beloved’s beauty reached worldwide fame 
No wonder the alleys and markets are in a riot 
Perhaps your mouth is the gem of Solomon’s ring 
No wonder nature’s demons and fairies oblige you 
Your silvery cheek and ebony curls allow no escape 

No wonder Ethiopian and Greek armies agree about this 
In growing intimate with your dagger of a glance 
No wonder a prone lover suffers multiple lacerations 
My heart has not found one drop of life's liquor 
No wonder, since I’m exiled from your company 
My kind teacher, Siraj, taught me well to have 

No wonder that no science tops knowledge of love 

As the mature disciple of a Chishti spiritual master, Siraj was an adept in 
the science of love. What he learned from his teacher is that nothing is as 
important or incisive in life as love and that eventually all others things — 
all other ways of knowing and apprehending reality—become obstacles 
to love. He might be expected to boast a bit about his master, as a direct 
way of showing his love for him and an indirea way of boosting his own 
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authority. That would be a subtle (but certainly common and forgivable) 
form of human arrogance. But for Siraj, all human arrogance, even the 
most common and forgivable kind, should be obliterated. And the only 
force strong enough to do that is the fire of love. 

Love alone can melt the human character like metal in a furnace and 
purify it of the dross of egoism. Of course, Siraj is speaking ultimately 
about love for God, which has this purifying effect. But in a more proxi¬ 
mate way, it is one’s love for a spiritual guide that leads one to love for 
God. The Chishti path always praised the disciple’s self-consuming love 
for his spiritual master as the most basic enabling attitude on the spiritual 
path. Chishti teachings recommend that disciples should always keep the 
image of one’s spiritual teacher in their minds {tasawur-e shaikh). Espe¬ 
cially when engaged in ritual activities like prayer, the disciple should 
concentrate so intently on his spiritual guide that it is as if the guide were 
present praying with him, or even praying in place of him. This concen¬ 
tration upon the image of the teacher should ultimately give rise to oblit¬ 
eration of the self within the personality of the teacher (fam^fi^I-shaikh). 

While expressed directly in language, this process is said to result in 
the humbling or negating of the self. It leads a disciple to perceive him¬ 
self as “a corpse in the hands of the one who washes him,” malleable 
to his every command and never resisting his direction." The shaikh is 
perceived to be like the prophet Solomon, a king whose seal ring com¬ 
manded forces of nature and supernatural beings, as alluded to in Siraj’s 
poem above (with the added simile of the beloved’s red lips being more 
compelling than the carved ruby seal ring of the king): "Perhaps your 
mouth is the gem of Solomon’s ring / No wonder nature’s demons and 
fairies oblige you." But when expressed indirectly in poetic images, the 
process of a disciple submitting wholly to a master is said to be free¬ 
ing and enabling, even enrapturing. The gaze of the beloved shaikh is as 
penetratingly sharp as a dagger: “In growing intimate with your dagger 
of a glance / No wonder a prone lover suflfers multiple lacerations.” But 
instead of killing the disciple, it cuts through his attachments to all other 
things that alienate him from God, freeing the disciple from the fetters 
of his own ego. The spiritual master’s gaze is more potent than wine and 
should with a single glance give lifelong intoxication to the disciple, al¬ 
lowing him to leave self-concern and sparkle with the ferment of love. 

Siraj lays out the basic metaphors of wine and love in comparatively 
simple terms in another of his ghazals:“ 
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whoever once tastes your intoxicating glance 
Spends day and night gazing in worship of wine 
If it knows of the moth’s perilous burning 
The candle looks on with just a smile 
So you’re effaced, yet still want eternal life? 

Just see nothingness as the pith of existence 
Stroll in gardens of "whoever knows the self” 

If you aim for a taste of worshipping what’s real 
What now, Siraj, there’s no storm outside! 

Your eyes rival the clouds in this downpour 

The hopeful message of this poem is that, although love leads to suflfer- 
ing, through suffering comes wisdom. Serving a spiritual teacher might 
be painful, but this painful cutting through egoistic obsessions is the key 
to gaining wisdom. 

This wisdom is encapsulated in the famous saying, to which the poem 
alludes, “Whoever knows the self knows the Lord." Sufis attribute it to 
either ‘Ali or the Prophet Muhammad, and it was given a systematic in¬ 
terpretation by Ibn Arabi.*^ Like all mystical aphorisms, it urges the lis¬ 
tener to seek direct knowledge of God, but to know God one needs to 
clearly analyze and understand the self. From this aphorism, Sufis glean 
the insight that one cannot analyze oneself directly but can do so only 
by looking at one’s reflection in another. The shaikh acts as a mirror to 
reveal one’s inner self — to test one’s motives, clarify one’s intentions, and 
restrain one's excesses. 

Sufis who compose ghazals might add another phrase to this aph¬ 
orism: “Whoever knows the self knows the Lord—and no one knows 
the self who does not love another." The ideals of burning with love and 
reflecting like a mirror are combined in the complex image of the saqi 
or wine-pourer. His beauty inspires passionate love, which burns one’s 
heart, and he j)ours out wine that intoxicates one’s reason. Yet the saqi 
offers a goblet of wine whose surface is like a mirror, and his offering can 
be accepted only while looking down, with such humility that the saqi’s 
face is reflected in the wine. This seductive play of love offers a sensual 
complex of images that relate to an internal spirimal disposition. Loving 
another should transform the lover. Loving another is not about possess¬ 
ing him or her but about allowing oneself to be possessed by that love. 

The person whose selfishness is burned away by love’s fire becomes 
clear like a mirror and reflects the real One, true being, which is in a 
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proximate way the reality of the cosmos and in an ultimate way is God. 
One gets everything by embracing nothing: "So you’re effaced, yet still 
want eternal life? / Just see nothingness as the pith of existence." If noth¬ 
ingness is the pith of existence, then silence is the ultimate form of ex¬ 
pression. Siraj accepted this message, as difficult as it was for a poet to 
accept silence. In a dramatic illustration of "obliteration in one’s spiritual 
teacher," Siraj accepted his Sufi master’s command to cease composing 
poetry. 

Analyzing the relationship between master and disciple helps us to 
understand why Siraj complied willingly with the command to stop com¬ 
posing poetry. But it does not completely explain why ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Chishti gave this command. This question is especially vexing because 
both master and disciple belonged to the Chishti path that had long cul¬ 
tivated poetry and music as the most effective way to communicate spiri¬ 
tual insights. The crucial issue that must have motivated this command 
could not have been the composition of poetry but rather the content of 
the poems or their social effect when simg. 

Erotic Imagery and Mystical Insight 

The content of poems and their effect upon the receiving audience are 
integrally linked. What affeas both is the dangerous ambiguity of Siraj’s 
love poetry, which was most likely what alarmed Siraj’s Sufi teacher. This 
chapter has argued that Siraj’s poetry is a masterful blend of the mystical 
and romantic dimensions of Urdu ghazal writing, but it has so far em¬ 
phasized the mystical dimension. At this point in the analysis, the oppo¬ 
site must be emphasized. Though his poetry is leavened with mysticism, 
it is still robust love poetry, with erotic attraction, romantic longing, tit¬ 
illating flirtation, and sarcastic criticism, all woven deep into its fabric. 

Siraj does not always push the ghazal’s conventional images toward an 
interior intensity through Sufi devotions. He also plays the ironic game in 
which the ghazal taunts both the readers (who think they know the con¬ 
ventions) and the beloved (whose indifference tortures the poet). A fine 
example of this strategy is the following p)oem:“ 

In the fire of exile don’t give me punishment 

Like a puddle of quicksilver don’t make me restless 
You deserve a golden beauty like sandalwood paste 
To ease your headache, don’t apply my rosewater 
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Enough pain from your ecstatic eyes, my saqi! 

To bring me to my senses don’t give me wine 
To the narrow-minded ascetic don't give any wine 
Burn thorns and brambles, don’t give them water 
Isn’t it best not to disturb your den of snakes? 

To your musky ringlets don’t give a coiling shake 
"Do all lovers take pleasure courting a bad name?” 

Your usual bastards don’t get such a direct address 
O river of beauty, to my lips dying of thirst 
Who told you, “Don’t give a single drop”? 

Sugared words are a heedless, ignorant man’s work 
Siraj, hold your tongue—don’t give them an answer 

This ghazal is romantic and erotic rather than mystical. The sarcas¬ 
tic tone in which the lover addresses the beloved expresses love that is 
thwarted by continued rejection. Pursuing the beloved’s beauty has al¬ 
ready ruined the speaking lover’s body, mind, and reputation, and he 
responds by telling the beloved not to do all the things he’s been longing 
for. The beloved is told not to shake out the perfumed coils of hair that 
are more deadly than black snakes. The saqi is requested not to revive the 
speaker after his drunken collapse with another bout of wine but rather 
with a glimpse of his beautiful face. The desperate lover also turns all 
criticism into a compliment; when the beloved scoffs at him saying, “Do 
all lovers take pleasure courting a bad name?,” he consoles himself by 
noting that the circle of rivals who receive the beloved’s attention—"your 
usual bastards” (kamiwe)—never get a direct address like the scorn he just 
received. None of these romantic images is given a mystical orientation 
by raising the image into a religious or philosophical register. 

Further, beneath the sarcastic tone of romantic poetry runs a current 
of erotic energy in this poem. Rosewater is a medical treatment for head¬ 
ache and fever (in unani tibb, the Islamic tradition of herbal medicine), 
but the lover suggests that it is not good enough for a beloved who is as 
beautiful as gold. Instead, sandalwood paste should be applied. On the 
surface there is a playful competition between two intense perfumes, 
rose and sandal, with sandal winning because it has a beautiful pale gold 
hue whereas rosewater has no color. Rosewater loses like the lover who 
speaks this ghazal, for it is “my rosewater" that is not worthy to anoint 
such a radiant forehead and ease its feverish ache. But all listeners would 
know that sandalwood paste and rosewater are applied together to pre- 
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pare a young groom on his wedding day; the aromatic combination pre¬ 
pares him for the erotic encounter of union with his bride. So the lover’s 
perception of a competition between these two ingredients that prepare 
the beloved for his sexual union only underlines his pain, for this beauti¬ 
ful groom is being prepared to meet someone else. 

As if acknowledging the controversy of a Sufi poet writing romantic 
verse with erotic power, Siraj disparages his own poem in the last cou¬ 
plet. Even when he plays the more conventional ghazal game, Siraj ends 
up disapproving of poetry that seeks to win a prize—whether success 
in romance, fame in literature, or money in patronage—as simply lan¬ 
guage candy: “Sugared words are a heedless, ignorant man’s work / Siraj, 
hold your tongue—don’t give them an answer." His own spiritual na¬ 
ture, whether expressed in poetry or exercised through more devotional 
means, surpasses them. He does not deign to compete with other heed¬ 
less, ignorant men in composing love poetry but urges himself to take 
refuge in silence. 

Yet despite disparaging the game of poetry for the sake of fame, ro¬ 
mance, or art itself, Siraj often took to playing that game. He was keen to 
push Urdu poetry to new heights of intricacy and to innovate with its im¬ 
ages in a worldly game of artistic expertise. Take for example the ghazal 
below, which has an unusual structure called baz-gasht in which each 
couplet “returns back” to the phrase with which it began. This return¬ 
ing quality makes each couplet not just a line ending with the required 
rhyme but rather a line wrapped in a circle. Not only does the end of 
each couplet have to rhyme with the end of every other couplet, but also 
the end of each couplet has to repeat the phrase that began it (which 
is independent in an ordinary ghazal). The following English transla¬ 
tion gives a sense of the “returning back" in the poem and its artistic 
innovation but cannot capture the rhyme that links each couplet in the 
Urdu poem:*’ 

Breathing my last I am, where is my sweet sorcerer? 

My sweet sorcerer’s absence has me breathing my last 
Impudence never deserves to be looked at face to face 
Face to face that mirror looks at you full of impudence 
Without just cause, the innocent are free of punishment 
Punishment of death why give me without just cause? 

The night is like your hair and your cheek rivals the sun 
The sun is now your cheek and your hair is the night 
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Anger unjustly you use to pierce my heart, my dear 
My dear, your indifference in my view is unjust anger 
This chosen line of rhyme goes straight for my lover 
My lover arched his brows to bend this chosen line 
Demands of love’s religion are that you leave all else 
Leave all else now, Siraj. if that is what love demands 

In this "returning back” ghazal, Siraj speaks of love in a romantic way 
without giving the images a mystical twist. His energy goes instead into 
the formal complexity of the poem with its intricate interplay of repeti¬ 
tion and rhyme. He even makes an ironic commentary on writing such 
a ghazal, in the couplet where he says, “This chosen line of rhyme goes 
straight for my lover / My lover arched his brows to bend this chosen 
line." The simple ghazal consists of couplets that head straight for the 
rhyming phrase that must close each couplet and link each with the one 
that came before. But in this ghazal, the couplets cannot run straight for 
that rhyming sound but rather have to be bent back to repeat the opening 
phrase of the couplet. Siraj attributes this formal complexity to the power 
of his beloved’s beauty: the arched brows bend the straight line of the 
forehead into a captivating curve; the line that Siraj chooses to describe 
his beloved must also bend back up>on itself to achieve the description. 

The final couplet seems to disavow the whole f)oem that leads up to 
it. The poem is mainly romantic, but the final couplet speaks about reli¬ 
gion, specifically the religion of love {mazhab-e ‘ishq): “Demands of love's 
religion are that you leave all else / Leave all else now, Siraj, if that is what 
love demands." Siraj acknowledges that playing with poetry for its own 
sake is fiowned upon by his commitment to mystical love; in fact, that 
love might demand that he renounce all else, including the composition 
of poetry. Despite composing poetry that could be largely if not totally 
romantic, Siraj seems to recoil from this practice. 

This reveals a tension in his personality that is reflected in his poems. 
It is as if, after composing poetry that is romantic and even erotic, he 
asserts in compensation that his poetry should lead to silence, contem¬ 
plation, and self-abandonment. In this sense, the erotic energies that 
arise in the poem's images are meant to be sublimated. In the following 
poem, Siraj speaks of union with the beloved, loss of ego, and melting 
into vulnerability. It has both a mystical thrust and an erotic force to its 
images, and thus it is no surprise that Qawwals often weave its opening 
couplet into their songs.” 
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Dual-colored’s no good, go become one single tone 
Be head-to-foot soft wax or go become a stone 
You’re tight as a bud yet with the aroma of a flower 
Heart narrow and wine vast, how’ll you go swallow 
O sorrow, what ill-tempered fate told you 
To let my heart’s mirror go become overcast? 

O path of sorrow, may you live long, I pray 

With just one step it seems 1 go a hundred miles 
Go put on the ruinous Sufi cloak stitched with alif 
Your reputation’s lost before you go suffer the a of “ah" 

With steady feet walk through separation's Are 
Take on the color of the candle—just go now, Siraj 

These px)ems suggest that Siraj’s poetry, despite its mystical tone, had an 
underlying erotic force. It bubbled up beneath the more placid surface of 
mystical imagery and expressions of tranquil contemplation. 

This erotic force expressed in Siraj’s ghazals contributed to his Sufi 
master’s command that he stop composing. This order was given not 
only because of the love imagery in Siraj’s poems but also because of their 
social reception. His poetry was not written as a private pursuit of sym¬ 
bolic meanings but was composed in a highly oral and musical context. 
Siraj’s words had their force because of their performance in musical 
assemblies of Qawwali. In this setting, their mystical images reinforced 
Siraj’s own authority as an ethical exemplar and Sufi master, whose spiri¬ 
tual presence called the Qawwali gathering into being. In this setting 
also, the romantic and erotic images could have a powerful impact on 
the audience, but they might also call into question the propriety of Siraj 
himself. This is because of Siraj’s social persona: he was not just a poet 
but also a mystic, and more important for his social persona, he was an 
unmarried man. 

The Dangers of Sexuality 

Siraj’s unmarried status was a point of controversy. On the one hand, 
it highlighted his spiritual aspiration of nonattachment to worldly con¬ 
cerns. Chishti Sufi masters had long emphasized voluntary poverty, and 
some took this to an ascetic extreme of not saving money or storing pro¬ 
visions. For Chishtis who took these teachings to heart, it was almost 
impossible to support a family (with wife or wives, children, and possibly 
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wives’ extended family). Those Chishtis who became popular leaders of 
communities were often under enormous pressure to care for the needs 
of a wide circle of disciples and daily visitors, which demanded the time 
and energy that most men invested in their immediate family. In such 
situations, marrying and having children would be unjust if they could 
not provide for a family’s material and emotional needs. In addition, as 
Muslims adjusted to the South Asian environment, they adopted the 
preexisting culture of radical renunciation that asserted a dichotomy 
between the life of a householding male and a spiritually adept male. 
Restraining sexual activity and sublimating erotic energies were seen to 
be the very basis of refining one’s spiritual power. 

This preexisting cultural attitude toward spirituality had shaped 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain notions of sacred power, and it also deeply 
influenced Islamic society in South Asia. Nizam al-Din Awliya, for ex¬ 
ample, never married. He admitted that the Prophet Muhammad’s public 
example (sunna) favored marriage in general; Nizam al-Din upheld this 
example for common people but claimed a personal exemption from this 
rule for himself in recognition of his own spiritual aspiration. His own 
aspiration was to live a life dedicated to loving God and serving the pub¬ 
lic, to which the consequences of marriage would be an impediment. But 
he never advocated that his disciples or successors follow his personal 
example, as if it overrode that of the Prophet Muhammad. Despite this 
nuanced stance, though, some of Nizam al-Din’s followers did follow his 
lead. Burhan al-Din Gharib in the Deccan refused to marry. Siraj also 
followed their example. 

It was not controversial in Chishti circles for a Sufi master to be un¬ 
married, though it remained unusual. Most Sufi masters did in fact 
marry and raise children (in the Chishti and other Sufi communities). 
Despite this, Siraj in eighteenth-century Awrangabad would be an ac¬ 
ceptable figure to his surrounding society, even if his chosen path of life 
was quite diflferent from the average Muslim male’s in Mughal culture. 
However, his status as an unmarried adult male does raise questions 
about his ascetic rigor and manly vigor. Where did his erotic energies 
go if they were not released through sexual relations with a wife and 
channeled into family bonds? Can a man’s erotic energies be diverted, 
dissipated, or disintegrated? If so, how? And if a man is freed from erotic 
energies, in what way is he masculine? Such questions raise a host of 
issues about gender, sexuality, and religious devotion that this section 
will try to address. 
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Chishti Sufis had a very rigorous approach to ascetic morality. They 
demanded that a serious mystic control his sexual appetite just as he 
should minimize his appetite for food through fasting, limit his sleep 
by devotional vigils, and renounce wealth and power. Even if a Chishti 
were to marry, he was expeaed to restrain his appetite for sexual plea¬ 
sures. A good example of this is Shaikh Nasir al-Din Chiragh-e Delhi 
(died 1356), the principal successor to Nizam al-Din Awliya in Delhi. By 
all accounts, Nasir al-Din was more rigid in following the example of 
the Prophet Muhammad through legal norms of the shari^a than was his 
teacher and guide. Therefore, he married despite the personal example 
of Nizam al-Din Awliya.” However, he married after a long period of celi¬ 
bacy during which he struggled to eliminate the power of sexual drives 
over his consciousness. As the Sufi historian Khaliq Ahmad Nizami re¬ 
ports, “Shaikh Nasir al-Din struggled hard in his early years to control 
the calls of flesh in him. He reduced his diet to almost the starvation 
point and whenever sex-desire troubled him he said to himself: 'Death is 
preferable to a life of sex-desire’ and drank so much lemon juice that he 
brought himself to the verge of death.”” 

The problem with Shaikh Nasir al-Din’s approach to erotic forces is in 
the way he saw them as “calls of the flesh.” Erotic energies are as much 
inherent in the human mind as they are in the flesh of the body. Seeing 
the erotic drive as “urges of the flesh” was simply a strategy to try to 
overcome it by pitting mind against body. Some ascetic-minded devotees 
promoted this strategy, and it might have been effective in suppressing 
erotic energies, but it is not an accurate description of their origin or 
force within the human personality.” There is a diflFerent approach that 
takes the reality of eros into account, one upheld by other Chishti Sufis. 
It sees eros as a powerful force originating in the soul, not merely in the 
body. Eros permeates all dimensions of the human personality—body, 
mind, and heart. This approach does not reduce eros down to sexual urge 
(sensual response of the body) but sees eros also as anraction (aesthetic 
response of the mind) and passion (emotive response of the liver) and 
love (spiritual response of the heart). If a mystic took this more holistic 
approach to eros, then the question would be not how to suppress or 
eliminate erotic energies but rather how to channel them. What dimen¬ 
sion of the personality would they energize, and how could this flow be 
directed? Do erotic energies fuel one’s sexual urges, or do they spark 
one’s aesthetic enjoyment, or do they ignite one’s passion for love? Sub¬ 
limation rather than suppression is the goal of this strategy, which was 
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upheld by Nizam al-Din Awliya and Burhan al-Din Gharib among early 
Chishti exemplars. 

If one adopts this approach toward the problem of erotic energy, as 
did Siraj, then mere brutal asceticism and self-denial are not sufficient 
strategies. One would need to take a more subtle approach that appre¬ 
ciates the force of eros while trying to direct its flow. Listening to love 
poetry set to music in a ritual gathering would become the major strategy 
to try to elicit erotic responses while redirecting them away from sexual 
lust. The following ghazal provides a lens through which we can analyze 
this approach, for its opening couplet sets us in the gathering of lovers, 
listening to devotional music: 

This party’s heating up, O God! If only he were here— 

He, my beloved who lights the assembly—it would be rapt 
My heart’s blood is showing up in my tears 

Spilling, they tint everyone a sweet shade of red 
As a dowry, my heart walked off with sorrow’s brand 
But we had only asked for the sterling of a meeting 
The ascetic deserves just a tight and narrow cell 

Lovers’ garden is reserved for those devoted to openness 
In the fece of your negligence, my heart has become 
The nightingale for spring’s scarlet rose of wrath 
The heart’s estate is in the abode of beauty 
Since it was promoted in the company of love 
As soon as I fail to achieve union with him 
Then and only then will I let my desire die 
Don’t be provocative like a rose’s open petals 
Keep your lips closed tight like the merest bud 
Tell us now, Siraj, how the moth assaults the candle 
For a sincere heart, politeness is in transgressing 

Siraj describes his approach to mysticism by contrasting a bare cell 
to an expansive garden: "The ascetic deserves just a tight and narrow 
cell / Lovers’ garden is reserved for those devoted to openness." Siraj may 
have lived in voluntary poverty and freed himself from family burdens, 
but he was no ascetic. He caricatures the ascetic as hard-hearted and de¬ 
void of love, whereas for lovers, the world is a garden and everywhere one 
turns there are flowers, like manifestations of God’s beauty. When one’s 
attraction to beauty is raised from the level of craving possessiveness and 
lustful manipulation to the level of spiritual love—through sublimation 
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of desire—then everything in the garden becomes sublime, a manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s own beauty. 

In the sphere of ritual, the world is a garden for Chishti Sufis when 
they are gathered for sarna*. In the sphere of theology, they assert that 
God’s beauty appears most powerfully in the image of the human being.** 
When these two spheres overlap—held together through the poetry 
whose music fills the space and whose words invoke theology—the in¬ 
tensity and power of the experience can be overwhelming. They overlap 
when one sits in a gathering where devotional music is played and sung 
while one contemplates the beauty of a person whom one loves. This is 
the practice of shahid-bazi or “playing the witness,” in which one per¬ 
ceives in the beauty of another p)erson the beauty of God's creation. 

Siraj alludes to this practice when he sings, “This party’s heating up, 
O God! If only he were here— / He, my beloved who lights the assem¬ 
bly—it would be rapt.” Just as every evening assembly of music and po¬ 
etry has a candle that lights up the space, so also every assembly includes 
someone who strikes one as particularly beautiful and draws one’s at¬ 
tention away from self-concern. Contemplating that person’s face and 
form can lead one toward a deeper appreciation of God’s own beautiful 
qualities refleaed in divine creation. The emotional reaction to this ex¬ 
perience is rapture or weeping, or perhaps both together. This exp)eri- 
ence Siraj describes by saying, “My heart’s blood is showing up in my 
tears / Spilling, they tint everyone a sweet shade of red.” His rapture is 
not just a personal and private experience. Rather, in sama* it becomes 
very public and social. One’s tears can cause others to also weep, and 
one’s rapture can spark joy in others—the spiritual state of one person 
can tint the hue of everyone who surrounds her or him. 

The ghazal above reveals the erotic force that pushes up against the 
surface of Siraj’s poetry. The beloved in this ghazal appears very clearly 
to be an actual person, an intimate friend or a young man whose pres¬ 
ence lights up the assembly. Siraj lived a celibate life after joining his Sufi 
community, with no wife or children. Yet no matter how he may have 
sublimated his erotic drives in real life, eros gives his poetry force and 
would erupt rather dramatically in sarna*. The voices of his fiiends inter¬ 
ject in the closing couplet, “Tell us now, Siraj, how the moth assaults the 
candle,” and we must remember that the candle is, from the first couplet, 
the beloved “witness” whose beauty lights the assembly. The poetic voice 
speaking for Siraj replies, "For a sincere heart, politeness is in transgress¬ 
ing.” If one is a sincere lover, then transgressing decorum is the only way 
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of being polite. Siraj's poems certainly did push the limits, even if in real 
life he was restrained. 


Conclusion 

For Siraj’s Sufi teacher, these expressions may have transgressed the 
limit. Shah Rahman may not have doubted Siraj’s sincerity, but he may 
have been alarmed at the heat and hubbub generated by Siraj’s poems 
when they were sung in gatherings of Qawwali. He may have admired 
Siraj’s inner state but moved to curtail its social manifestation in others 
through the medium of his poems. Why would these erotic images raise 
Shah Rahman’s alarm, when they are quite common in the ghazal? To 
find an answer to this question, the next section will return to Siraj’s early 
life, to examine the forces of gender and sexuality that shaped his per¬ 
sonality. Though “playing the witness” and its homoerotic bonding may 
have been common practice among Chishti Sufis, the youthful history of 
Siraj reveals that he approached it from an unusual position. The com¬ 
mand to cease composing ghazals encourages us to look beyond Siraj’s 
poems for its real cause. It leads us to reexamine his youthful life and 
discover what experiences shaped his artistic use of erotic images, which 
was so adroit as to make his poems a threat to public morality. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Eros and Spirit 

whoever looks upon your beauty it seems 
Walks a path paved with the sun’s beams 
In love’s realm I’ve been appointed king 
God is bountiful beyond my wildest dreams 

—verses from a ghazal by Siraj 


Siraj might have been chaste but his lyrics were not, and that only height¬ 
ened their effectiveness in the gatherings of sama*. This is perhaps be¬ 
cause his lyrics resound too strongly with Siraj’s earlier life, before he for¬ 
mally entered the Sufi community. To understand more fully why his Sufi 
master forbade Siraj from composing poems, this chapter will go back to 
his early life and examine erotic longing—that is, the gazing at beauty 
to which he refers in the ghazal quoted above, as in many others—as a 
force in his personal development and his spirituality.’ This section will 
explore the forces of gender and sexuality that shap>ed his personality 
before he submitted to a Sufi master and embraced the Chishti Sufi com¬ 
munity. It argues that Siraj’s personality was of a type that is now—in 
modern psychological terminology—known as homosexual. This per¬ 
sonality developed considerably before Siraj renounced sexual activity 
altogether in hopes of loving God alone. Renunciation of sexual activity 
changed his life path, but it did not change his personality in its deepest 
psychological structure. The erotic forces that he suppressed in practice 
resurfaced in his ghazal poetry with effective artistic force. Siraj hoped 
that rechanneling his erotic energy—what we call “sublimation of de¬ 
sire”—would fuel his spiritual life in his quest to love God alone. 

Sexuality and Sanity in Siraj s Early Life 

Before turning to the early life of Siraj and his first love affair, we must 
define some key terms that are crucial for discussing sexuality. These 
terms are often misunderstood, though they developed over the last cen- 



tury through clinical psychiatry. Sexuality refers to self-awareness that 
is not just an urge (like lust) but also a passion that moves us toward ex¬ 
istential coming-to-completeness through encountering another person 
in a way that unites body, sensation, soul, and spirit. Sexual acts can be 
an expression of one’s sexuality, or they can express other things such as 
social conformity or domination or even torture. Sexuality is an intimate 
part of each individual’s personality and an integral component in each 
person’s appreciation of beauty or apprehension of emotional intensity. 
Sexuality consists of many components, including strength of sex drive, 
frequency of sexual contact, a continuum of style (from aggressively pas¬ 
sionate to delicately tender), and variation in intensity of response. A cen¬ 
tral component of sexuality is sexual orientation. This refers to whether 
one is anracted to a partner of the same gender or of the opposite gender 
(or perhaps to both and possibly to neither). Homosexuality refers to 
the sexual orientation through which one is attracted to a partner of the 
same gender for sexual fulfillment. 

Modern psychiatry holds that sexual orientation is an inherent part 
of an individual’s personality, elements of which may be genetic, influ¬ 
enced by hormonal balances in the womb, and shaped by early childhood 
experiences, the cumulative effects of which unfold during adolescence 
and early adulthood. Sexual orientation—both homosexuality and het¬ 
erosexuality—belongs to the prerational level of a person’s psyche; as 
such, sexual orientation cannot be consciously changed, though sexual 
behavior might be modified. Most psychiatrists assert that attitude to¬ 
ward one’s sexual orientation is largely cultural and that behavior based 
upon one’s sexual orientation is subject to rational control and clinical 
modification, but the underlying sexual orientation is not. Thus homo¬ 
sexuality as sexual orientation should not be confused with modern 
subcultures that uphold this term. In modern subcultures, men who 
experience homosexuality increasingly adopt the term “gay” to describe 
themselves and their community, while women who experience homo¬ 
sexuality increasingly adopt the term "lesbian.” However, most all cul¬ 
tures have different names for homosexuality and those persons who 
experience it. The underlying phenomenon — which is arguably universal 
to all cultures — should not be confused with different cultural responses 
to it, responses that vary widely and alter over time and transform with 
social change. 

In analytical terminology, one must carefully differentiate sexual ori¬ 
entation from gender identity. Gender refers to whether one identifies as 
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a male, female, both, or neither—within any specific cultural definition 
of those roles. In patriarchal cultures, however, there is persistent social 
pressure to define homosexual orientation as a problem with one’s gen¬ 
der identity. That is, a man who experiences sexual attraction to and ful¬ 
fillment with another male is misunderstood to be acting like a woman 
and is censured for being effeminate or for betraying the norms of mas¬ 
culine behavior. Conversely, a woman who experiences sexual attraction 
to and fulfillment with another female is misunderstood to be aaing like 
a man and is censured for betraying the norms of feminine behavior. In 
both cases, censure is often violent. 

In patriarchal societies, the issue of sexual orientation is forcefully 
conflated with gender identity, to the point that the two elements of 
personality—sexual orientation and gender identity—become confused 
and juxtaposed. In every society there are people who have nonnorma- 
tive gender identity; that is, a person may be perceived by others to be 
male (on the basis of anatomy, ascribed name, or outward appearance) 
but feels internally like a female, such that “he” may exhibit qualities as¬ 
sociated with women in "his” society, unless such exhibition is censured. 
Conversely, a person may be perceived by others to be female yet feel 
internally like a male and may express qualities or behaviors associated 
with men. Such persons may feel "trapped” in a body of wrong anatomy. 
Such persons can be said to have “gender dysphoria” or disharmony be¬ 
tween their assigned gender (as imposed by others) and their own gen¬ 
der identity (as perceived by the self). Some may feel this dysphoria only 
mildly and resolve it by wearing clothes or adopting behaviors typifying 
the gender with which they identify. Others may feel this dysphoria so 
strongly that they alter their body to conform more closely to the ana¬ 
tomical features of the gender with which they identify, in what can be 
called “transsexual” behavior. There are others whose sense of gender is 
ambiguous, who feel that they are neither "male” nor “female” but rather 
both—such persons used to be called hermaphrodites and are increas¬ 
ingly choosing the label "intersex.” Others may feel ambiguous in the 
sense of being neither "male” nor "female” and assert that they belong to 
a "third gender,” as is the case with hijras in South Asia, who are men who 
choose castration and dress and speak like women but live in separate 
communities of their own “third gender” family. 

Finally, there are persons whose nonnormative gender identity arises 
not from their own choice but by its having been imposed by society, 
often through the institution of slavery. This is the situation for eunuchs. 
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who are castrated in youth to serve in aristocratic households, especially 
those that praaice gender segregation, as did many Islamic societies. 
Eunuchs grow up male and internally identify as men, but the anatomical 
features associated with masculine sexiul activity are removed against 
their will. In Islamic cultures, eunuchs were considered to be “neither 
men nor women" and thus had to stand during prayer in a mosque be¬ 
hind the men but before the women. This genital removal does not aflfect 
a eunuch’s sexual orientation, though it does affect his sexual behavior; 
if the testes are removed at an age before the onset of puberty, this will 
also affect a eunuch’s sexuality in terms of diminished sex drive and hor¬ 
monal imbalance. In chapter 6, we will discuss one eunuch who played a 
significant role in the spiritual heritage of the Deccan, who belonged to 
an influential class of persons. 

The results of the above analysis demonstrate that homosexuality 
should be carefully differentiated from gender identity. Yet in contempo¬ 
rary South Asia, homosexual men are often thought to be eunuchs, and 
eunuchs are routinely identified as hijras. In reality, each of these cate¬ 
gories is different, and the psychology of those who inhabit a category is 
distinct. When we apply modern clinical terms to the personality of Siraj, 
we find that he had a homosexual orientation but did not question his 
gender identity; he identified as male with no evidence of "effeminacy” 
but was sexually attracted to another male and not to females. 

There is currently an intellectual debate over whether terms like 
“homosexual” can be properly applied to personalities and behaviors 
in premodern or non-Western societies. In the heyday of the gay lib¬ 
eration movement in the 1970s and 1980s, scholars found evidence of 
homosexuality in world history and literature in every era, and labeling 
it as such was used to fuel a movement for rights and pride in Western 
countries. In reaction to this, Michel Foucault noted that the category 
“homosexual” was invented in Europe in the 1880s and therefore should 
not be applied to sexual behaviors and gendered identities in previous 
eras or other lands; he contended that sexuality and sexual categories 
are pan and parcel of European modernity’s drive to power.^ Foucault’s 
ideas have been taken up as ideology by scholars like David Halperin, a 
scholar of ancient Greece, and Joseph Massad, a scholar of modem Arab 
politics.* Both deny that homosexuality has any meaning outside of mod¬ 
ern Euro-America such that imposing it upon other cultures leads to dis¬ 
tortion; they see sexuality in terms of dominance, status, and insertion 
roles rather than in terms of gendered subjectivities and object-choice. 
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Despite this growing chorus of “constructivist” discourse, some scholars 
have held that in fact object-choice is an important element of sexuality 
before and beyond European modernity, even if it was referred to by 
cultural terms more subtle or coded than "homosexuality ” This position 
is maintained by Jonathan Boswell, a scholar of medieval Christendom, 
and Bernadette Brooten, a scholar of Hellenistic late antiquity; they see 
homosexual object-choice as a distinct feature of individuals and sub¬ 
groups that get interpreted differently in different cultures, eras, and 
political dispensations.^ 

Lately, Halperin has modified his stand in response to the careful re¬ 
search of historians like Brooten. He now holds that homosexuality is not 
a modern “invention" but rather a modern “reconfiguration" of several 
elements of gender and sexual identity that were independent before 
European modernity.* This is a more subtle and useful approach that is 
similar to the approach of Khaled El-Rouayheb’s survey of Arab-Islamic 
literature about same-sex relationships in the early-modern period.* 
Other scholars, when examining the literary output of Muslim socie¬ 
ties from this era, sidestep this acrimonious debate by avoiding the term 
"homosexual” and adopting other terms. Walter Andrews and Mehmet 
Kalpaldi use “the beloved" to highlight the fluidity of sexual object-choice 
in Ottoman lands. Ruth Vanita and Saleem Kidwai use the term "same- 
sex love” in South Asia to focus on the importance of sexual object-choice 
while stressing the emotional quality of love as key.' 

I find the approach of Andrews and Kalpakli along with that of Vanita 
and Kidwai to be most promising. They are interested in investigating the 
subtleties of non-Western literature on its own terms while being atten¬ 
tive to issues of same-sex eroticism, repression or acceptance, and social 
flexibility despite legal norms. They do not intend to build academic ca¬ 
reers by staking positions in an ideological debate. The position of this 
book is that same-sex attraction did and does occur in Islamic societies— 
in the Deccan as elsewhere—in both premodern and contemporary eras. 
It could be expressed in loving relationships between same-gendered 
partners; such relationships were accepted in certain conditions but re¬ 
pressed if they challenged patriarchal norms in the political or religious 
realms. For some individuals, same-sex attraction was such an integral 
part of their personality that their life choices were predicated upon it, 
even to the point of challenging family norms or daring social censure. 
I call such relationships “homosexual” not because they are exactly the 
same as modern Euro-American experiences; rather, the term homo- 
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sexual is readily understood and has become a standard term for de¬ 
scribing the psychological outlook shaped by same-gender sexual attrac¬ 
tions, behaviors, and relationships. After all, scholars discuss “women” or 
"peasants” or "landlords” as universal phenomena that are nevertheless 
inflected by culture. Why not allow this careful extension of the expres¬ 
sion “homosexual”? Why is it that terms regarding sexuality are some¬ 
how more incendiary than terms for describing gender or class?* 

Returning to Siraj, we can note that homosexual orientation affected 
his social behavior in observable ways. He experienced profound trauma 
as a youth, fled his family obligations and expectations, and never mar¬ 
ried a woman or fathered children. Yet his sexual orientation did not 
overdetermine his behavior. He apparently chose to live a celibate life 
without sexual contact or romantic anachment once he entered adult¬ 
hood. This does not mean that he was "asexual” and did not feel sexual 
attraction but rather that he restrained his sexual behavior to conform, 
as far as possible, to an Islamic moral code upheld by his community. 

In many ways, Siraj was more stringent with himself in terms of sexual 
behavior than his Mughal society in general imposed. Mughal society 
was patriarchal but comparatively lenient in allowing that men could 
be sexually attracted to other men, as long as that did not entail taking 
a sexually “submissive” role associated with feminine behavior—in par¬ 
ticular taking a receptive role in penetrative sexual acts.’ This censure 
was based on Mughal understandings of gender identity rather than on 
homosexual orientation as such. The Mughal environment was “homo¬ 
social,” meaning that men formed affectionate bonds and emotional at¬ 
tachment largely with other men, and women formed them largely with 
other women. Homosocial bonds could develop into homoerotic ones, 
when fnendship and affection became charged with feelings of love, but 
this too did not imply any sexual activity. The prevalence of homoso¬ 
cial bonding was one consequence of a highly gender-segregated social 
order. The one great exception was the affection and companionship that 
men found in female courtesans, as this study will examine in greater de¬ 
tail in the case of Mah Laqa Bai. Men in this Mughal environment found 
it easy to express affection, love, and even passionate anraction to other 
men without that being assumed to be a sign of homosexual orientation. 

This definition of terms has noted that each culture espouses different 
norms and reactions to these variations in sexual orientation and gender 
identity, which persistently occur in every culture. The Mughal culture in 
which Siraj thrived was both Islamic and patriarchal but showed remark- 
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able toleration for homosocial bonding and even homosexual relation¬ 
ships, as long as they did not threaten the patriarchal social order based 
on property ownership, inheritance by legitimate children, and male 
control of female wives, sisters, and daughters.'® Simon Digby has stud¬ 
ied a chronicle of the Naqshbandi Suh community in Awrangabad in the 
same era as the one in which Siraj lived and found that most discussions 
of erotic sentiments, attachments, and relationships of the Sufi lives doc¬ 
umented there were homosexual in orientation; one was so open that 
it led to a youth stabbing to death the man who was in love with him." 
The historian Gijs Kruijtzer also notes that Awrangabad under Mughal 
rule offers several examples of Sufis who were involved in homoerotic 
relationships, including Siraj.'^ The homosexual orientation of Siraj and 
the gender transgression of Mah Laqa Bai were largely accepted by their 
society without upsetting the general order of daily life, marriage and 
procreation, and Islamic norms.'^ 

As this chapter examines Siraj’s early life, it is best to start with his 
own autobiographical statement. He briefly describes himself before 
taking initiation with a Sufi master by saying, “This poor wretch [faqir] 
was overcome with passionate love at about the age of twelve. For ap¬ 
proximately seven years, he donned the clothing of nakedness [jama-ye 
^ariyam], and suffered the pains of intoxication (woslia) and oblivion {be- 
khudi). Most nights until daybreak he spent in the vicinity of the blessed 
tomb of Shah Burhan al-Din Gharib."** This description covers his pu¬ 
berty, adolescence, and early adulthood years —from age twelve to his 
early twenties—when one’s sexual anatomy matures, one’s erotic aware¬ 
ness dawns, and one discovers that social relationships can be sexually 
charged. It is a frightening and exhilarating time fi'aught with possibility 
and danger (though one’s passage through it is deeply shaped by social 
expectations, cultural norms, and religious ideals that differ from era to 
era and place to place). Siraj’s brief description uses poetic terms that are 
common in the ghazal to characterize these stages of his early life, but 
they are terms deeply resonant with erotic force. He wore the clothing 
of nakedness, suffered pains of intoxication, and enjoyed the rapture of 
oblivion. 

While it hints at sexual awakening, Siraj’s description conceals more 
than it reveals. This is not surprising, because Siraj fell in love with an¬ 
other male in his early years and suffered terribly as a result. Siraj speaks 
about this affair indirectly in an epic pwem, as we will see below, but 
he avoids mentioning it directly in his autobiographical statement. The 
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affair was disastrous for Siraj not because of its homosexual character 
but because his lover was not loyal and supportive. It was this aflfair spi¬ 
raling into disaster that probably spurred Siraj’s insane flight from the 
city of Awrangabad and his family. 

During the seven years of his "insanity ” he worked through this ex¬ 
perience of wildness and exile. Taking refuge at the dargah of Burhan 
al-Din Gharib, he quieted his Persian poetic rage and quelled his erotic 
attractions until “cooled down” enough to join a Sufi community and take 
initiation with a teacher. Through this strategy, he sublimated his erotic 
drives without dissipating them altogether. In fact, joining a Sufi com¬ 
munity was probably the only way he could reintegrate into his urban 
society, though we must acknowledge that he never really integrated 
fully with his family (by marrying and raising children to perpetuate his 
Sayyid clan). The Sufi community gave him a surrogate family, with a 
father-figure shaikh and fellow-disciple brothers, and this buffered him 
from his sexuality somewhat. Yet had he been buffered too much, his 
poetry would lack the force that it clearly had upon immediate audiences 
in sama* gatherings and still has. 

It is generally not a safe practice to read ghaxals for biographical in¬ 
formation about the author. The ghazal is not a genre that lends itself 
to accurate representations of reality, let alone a chronological narra¬ 
tive. However, Siraj seems to have seeded his ghazals with oblique refer¬ 
ences to his actual experience and certainly turned to autobiography in 
his epic masnavi, titled “The Fragrant Garden of Imagination" (Bustan-e 
Khayal). This epic tells of the homosexual love affair that shaped his later 
life so deeply. It records real incidents—though exaggerated for poetic 
effect—without a sense of shame. The theme of homoerotic love in an 
epic romantic poem is not unusual in the later Mughal period, and other 
examples exist that can be compared with Siraj’s p>oem.‘* Siraj wrote his 
story with the understanding that young lust led him through suffering 
to a spiritual sublimation of erotic urges that were refined into spiritually 
pure love directed toward God. That is the role of imagination, to lead the 
lover through infatuation with persons and images into a deeper longing 
for spiritual presence and insight. 

Though Siraj’s autobiography elides the details of his affair, his biog¬ 
raphers hint at this erotic crisis in their accounts. These accounts differ 
widely, depending on how open the writer was to the erotic dimension 
of his personality. Some biographers preferred to cover over this dimen¬ 
sion, to the extent that they altered the text of his biography while having 
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it copied in order to erase the details of his erotic development. The able 
scholar ‘Abd al-Qadir Sarvari has uncovered this discrepancy while edit¬ 
ing Siraj’s poems. Sarvari noted that there are two different manuscript 
copies of the text Tuhfat al-Shu^ara or “Gift of the Poets" by “Qaqshal" 
an author contemporary with SiraJ. The two copies of the same text are 
held by two different libraries in Hyderabad. These two copies are al¬ 
most identical up to the entry on Siraj, but their accounts of him differ 
widely. The version of the text held at the Andhra Pradesh State Orien¬ 
tal Manuscript and Research Library gives only the briefest outline of 
his early years: "Shah Siraj al-Din Awrangabadi, who wrote under the 
name Siraj, first found employment with military service. Presently, he 
left earning a livelihood through such employment and for some years 
donned darvesh dress. He put much thought into composing verse in 
Urdu {rekhta-ye hifidi). He has arranged a divan [of ghazals] in Urdu. He 
also turns his attention to composing verse in Persian.”" 

The second version of the text exists in a copy of the book by "Qaqshal” 
held at the Salar Jung Museum Library. It was copied at an unknown date 
but was apparently an earlier version.” This version is much richer in 
information about Siraj’s early life: 

Shah Siraj al-Din Awrangabadi came from a Sayyid family. His ancestors 
were Sufi masters. Until the age of twelve, his elders kept him engaged 
in studies. When he reached the age of fifteen, wildness (vahshat) found 
its way into his temperament. For a period of seven years, he remained 
like a madman in the dargah of Burhan al-Din Gharib—may God keep 
his heart holy. At nights, impelled by forces beyond his rational choice, 
he would wander the hills and wastelands. His father, named Sayyid 
Darvesh, placed chains around his ankles. After a rime, he fell into pov¬ 
erty and the idea occurred to him to join the Sufi community {JuqaraX 
Under the influence of a spiritual guide, he shed his clothing and became 
intimate with the delights of being a Sufi. He has |X)etry. In Urdu, he is 
a powerful writer. Because of passion for poetry in Urdu, his house is 
thronged with handsome young men. One of those in his circle, Abd 
al-Rasul Khan, has collected and organized his divan [of ghazals]. He also 
turns his attention to composing verse in Persian." 

These two accounts, supposedly belonging to the same text, differ so 
radically that the discrepancy begs for an explanation. 

Sarvari discovered this incongruity and timidly ventures the opinion 
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that the copyist of the shorter entry made a simple mistake. He suggests 
that the copyist might have inadvertently incorporated information from 
the biography of Mir Fakhr al-Din Awrangabadi (1717-85) into the bi¬ 
ography of Siraj, for Fakhr al-Din in his youth joined the military and 
then renounced worldly pursuits to become a Sufi.” Though Sarvari finds 
several other examples of such biographical conflation in this text, this 
explanation is unsatisfactory in the case of Siraj. Fakhr al-Din Awranga¬ 
badi was no obscure poet whose details would get mistaken for Siraj’s life 
story; rather, he was the son of Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi, the leading 
Chishti figure of his generation. Fakhr al-Din was a famous personality in 
Awrangabad and Delhi and became the spiritual adviser to high Mughal 
officials, including, by some accounts, the Mughal emperor Shah 'Alam 
(ruled 1759-1806). He authored several texts and many texts were written 
about him, some by highly placed political figures in the Deccan such as 
the first nizam’s grandson, who was his admirer.“ Yet Sarvari contends 
that their biographies got conflated to explain why one version says that 
Siraj joined the military in his youth while the other version does not 
mention this. He finds it implausible that Siraj would have joined the 
military as a young man; in Sarvari’s view that would be a deviation in his 
life trajectory of spirituality and poetry. In faa, many Sufis in Awranga¬ 
bad and the wider Deccan worked as soldiers, courtiers, or administra¬ 
tors while developing into Sufi masters and poets." So Sarvari’s theory 
of a biographical conflation due to a copyist’s error is weak. It does not 
account at all for the most glaring difference: the elimination of informa¬ 
tion about his youthful wildness, exile, being chained by his family, and 
taking refuge at the dargah of Burhan al-Din. 

This study respectfully differs from the timid theory of Sarvari. The 
textual alterations are not a conflation of two different people, which 
would have added extraneous information, but rather a drastic abridg¬ 
ment that deleted selective information. This alternative explanation ac¬ 
counts for why the abridged version has the same beginning and ending. 
An identical beginning and ending would not be likely if parts of a differ¬ 
ent person’s biography were mistakenly conflated with Siraj’s biographi¬ 
cal entry. Asserting that the shorter version is an abridgment also makes 
sense when one considers what information went missing: all mention 
of erotic awakening, insanity, and social conflict. The shorter version has 
been cleaned of controversial episodes in order to make Siraj’s personal¬ 
ity more acceptable to patriarchal norms. It is therefore not surprising 
that the shorter version—missing all details of Siraj’s youthful contro- 
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versies—is the text that has been published (on the margins of the main 
publication, Chamanistan-e Shu^ara].^ This is because it is more accept¬ 
able to modem Muslim sensibilities that have been deeply impaaed by 
Victorian British morality and reformist currents of Islamic piety. What 
gets erased is Siraj’s only real love affair with another male and his spend¬ 
ing time with throngs of “handsome young men" {amrad-e khuh-surat) 
later in life, with whom he shared his passion for Urdu poetry. 

Making Love in the Garden of Imagination 

Fortunately, we do not have to rely on biographers of Siraj, some of 
whom seem more intent on silencing their subject than on letting him 
speak. To make sense of Siraj’s formative years, we can turn to his own 
writings. His autobiographical prose might be humbly meager, but his 
poetic recreation of his youthful adventures, in the epic Bustan-e Khayal 
or "The Fragrant Garden of Imagination,” abounds in details that take 
1,162 couplets to recount. This poem is based upon his own experience, 
though clothed in florid metaphor, and through it we learn that in his 
early adolescence Siraj fell in love with another young man, who was 
apparently a Hindu soldier.^ They were happily in love despite vicious 
gossipers and jealous rivals who tried to target them, until the soldier 
shifted to Hyderabad, then a provincial city ruled from Awrangabad. Siraj 
left his family to nm after him but found that, upon moving, his lover 
had grown cold. Siraj was abandoned and went mad. This episode was 
indicated in coded hints in the longer version of his biography but was 
erased in the shorter biography and replaced by the statement that Siraj 
had joined the military. That is a clever way of implying that Siraj left his 
family and home while not saying that he ran away to join a lover in the 
military. 

Before we turn to Siraj’s compelling narrative, we must warn against 
imposing on eighteenth-century Awrangabad the standards and assump¬ 
tions of twenty-first-century modernity, whether Muslim or secular, 
Western or South Asian. For the purpose of analysis, we will call the love 
between Siraj and his soldier a homosexual affair. This is because it was 
a romantic and emotional bond between two males that was expressed 
in physical intimacy. But we must refrain from imposing contemporary 
understandings of homosexuality upon Siraj, especially understandings 
that position homosexuality as a political identity in oppwsitional con¬ 
tradiction to Islam as a religious identity. For a man to fall in love with 
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a man (panicularly if one, or both, were not socially "mature") was not 
deemed unusual in the Mughal context; aside from a small class of ju¬ 
rists, Mughal-era aristocrats and educated gentry did not perceive a man 
loving another man as anything sinful against Islam. What was deemed 
shameful and dangerous was to allow lust or infatuation to overwhelm 
one’s sense of deconun and status. This was especially the case if a ma¬ 
ture man let a younger person (of lower rank or social status), whether 
male or female, exercise influence or mastery over him. In other words, 
a “noble" man could romantically love or even sexually interact with an¬ 
other man but must refrain from falling into the classic poses of the lover 
in the ghazal. The decorum of male lovers was especially precarious in 
musical performances, as demonstrated ably by the recent research of 
Katherine Butler Schofield.^ For Mughal men, love affairs were probably 
easier with another man or boy than with a woman or girl. The gender 
of one’s beloved did not seem to matter much, as long as one’s attitude 
toward him or her was oriented toward mastery and status maintenance. 
It was life orientation that mattered far more than sexual orientation. 

Siraj found it hard to abide by this attitude. He was too passionate a 
lover and too affected by beauty to maintain Mughal standards of deco¬ 
rum and patriarchal mastery. Siraj seems to have taken ghazal imagery 
very literally as a code to live by, if his account in "The Fragrant Garden 
of Imagination” is to be believed. The literary critic Sarvari admits that 
this masnavi is autobiographical, calling it "outwardly a love story which 
in reality interweaves events in the author’s life."“ In a prose summary 
by the able hand of Saleem Kidwai, the basic features of Siraj’s autobio¬ 
graphical poem emerge: 

There was a time when I was with my flower-faced beloved and life felt 
divine. Always together, hand in hand, we would talk and drink wine. The 
nights were moonlit, every gesture an embrace, and together we would 
recite ghazals. We did what we wanted, the drums of pleasure beating in 
our ears. Even silence was a treasure for life was brimming with pleasure. 
With my beloved beside me, I had no fear of the future. This sounds like a 
fairy tale from the past—that happiness unfortunately did not last. 

Before he tells the story of his affair, he describes the seductive beauties 
of Awrangabad—and they are all men—“like a thousand Josephs," the 
prophet whom the Qur’an upholds as the paragon of male beauty. While 
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some of the descriptions are ambiguous in terms of gender, like “putting 
a mirror to shame," most of them are clearly masculine, as the beauties 
have facial hair and wear turbans, strings of flowers around their wrists, 
and swords strapped about their loins “ 

Then Siraj turns to the crux of his story, for he fell in love with a Hindu 
youth: 

I have been the victim of another faithless one who did not know what 
promises meant, yet for the dust of whose feet I still crave. I was seven, 
had just discovered poetry, when 1 first saw him. Seven years passed, and 
I learned the ways of life. I became renowned for my knowledge and he 
for his beauty.... We were one, by passion engulfed. People talked and 
the envious were incensed. His people were outraged. It's inappropri¬ 
ate, this fiiendship with a Muslim, they said. We will cast you out of the 
community, they threatened. I don’t care, he said, as long as I have my 

Siraj_People saw the truth, this welding of hearts. The gossip died and 

so did the strife. I was lucky and felt like a king. I had found a beloved 
with the heart of a lover. We were going to be together forever. I had no 
idea what fate held for me. I did not know that this fiiend would become 
my enemy.*' 

Others’ envy, families’ cunning, and friends’ deceit all teach Siraj hard 
lessons, as he recounts in this masnavi, and his beloved betrays him. 
After mourning for years and spurning the advances of all others, a hand¬ 
some son of a military commander courts Siraj and pledges his love. Siraj 
repudiates this generous gesture, but it moves him to tell his story to 
the soldier’s son. In telling it, Siraj relives the love affair, and his heart is 
sparked to give up life in Awrangabad and flee to Hyderabad, where the 
faithless beloved is now living. In Hyderabad, he meets his past love, only 
to be tricked yet again. In the end, he concludes, 

The ways of the beautiful are fake and their words untrustworthy.... 
I lost my mind, banged my head on stones and wandered off again into 
the wilderness. Death seemed the only solution and much as I tried, it 
wouldn’t come. Then it struck me that the only solution was to turn my 
heart to God.... Save me from the chains of their beauty, let me not taste 
the honey from their lips. Save me from the beautiful ones so that I may 
see your beauty." 
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There, in these few lines, he sums up the stages of his adolescence 
and coming-of-age: first his childhood pursuit of religious knowledge 
and study of poetry and then his teenage love affair with a Hindu youth. 
Some lines suggest that he even faced danger; speaking to God he im¬ 
plores, “Give me means to escape the snare of these beauties' curls, save 
me from the sorcery of their bewitching eyes. Don’t let me be tangled in 
the clothes of their allure, don’t let the hem of their tunics pull me along! 
Don’t allow me to be locked up in chains of their intimacy, don’t let me 
be thrown into the dungeons of punishment! Don’t let my heart incline 
toward such things, toward such sweet delight and colors bright.”” The 
word he uses for punishment [ta^zir] is a legal term, meaning punishment 
at the discretion of the ruler, applied to homosexual sex acts in the Hanafi 
school of law that prevailed among Sunni Muslims in Mughal territory.’® 
If, in the throes of his love affair, he were threatened with ta'zir at the 
hands of the police, this would explain the urgency with which his own 
father chained him up. After passing these dangerous straits, he encoun¬ 
ters despair and insanity that drives him to the wilderness. 

Taking refuge at the tomb of the great Chishti master Burhan al-din 
Gharib is a stepping-stone to recovery. The tomb-shrine was a powerful 
place for Muslims in the Deccan who invested in it potent symbolic capi¬ 
tal. It was a place of refuge for those seeking to escape the clutches of 
power, whether that power was political persecution, family control, 
or the demands of reason. It was also seen to be the spiritual center of 
protective pwwer that overarched the Deccan region, leading kings to 
patronize it and respect it. Even Awrangzeb—despite his reputation for 
Islamic orthodoxy and lacking respect for dead saints—desired to be 
buried in Khuldabad near the tomb of Burhan al-Din, as it was seen to 
be a s)mibolic gateway to heaven.” 

This viewpoint is made plain by the author Khaksar Sabzavari. He was 
a visitor to Awrangabad, or perhaps a new migrant drawn to the city by 
its status as the new Mughal capital. In his book Savanih (Life and trav¬ 
els), he details his tour of the city and its attractions, but he begins with 
praise of the tomb-shrine of Burhan al-Din Gharib, whom he consid¬ 
ers the patron saint of the whole Deccan region, of which Awrangabad 
was the leading urban center. Describing the town of Khuldabad, which 
grew up around the hospice of Burhan al-Din Gharib and later around 
his tomb, he writes, “In short, the abode of the [spiritual] ruler Burhan 
al-Din resembles the garden of paradise. In the town and surrounding 
areas, one thousand and four hundred saints are laid to rest.” 
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How lovely that garden of tombs built on a hill 
From there prayer reaches from below to on high 
It is as if the milky-way were strewn over the earth 
That is illumined by the saints like stars in the sky 
Their much-visited tombs are as many as stars 
Though counting all of their famous names I try 


Their land is ever verdant with bliss and joy 

Like a garden that’s never met a season cold or dry 
To record the year of my visit to this place 
I sing this couplet, this rhyming pair I versify 
Rizwan the guardian angel opened heaven’s door 
When “such a pure garden” the year did signify” 

The phrase "such a pure garden" [rawza-ye ba safa) has both religious 
meaning and numerical value. In Urdu, Persian, and Arabic, each letter 
has an associated number in a complex system called ahjad. The sum of 
the letters in “such a pure garden” gives the number 1185, signifying the 
year of the author’s visit according to the Islamic calendar (equivalent 
to 1771 ce ). But the coded phrase also links the Sufi necropolis, or city 
of tombs, to purity and salvation. It is an earthly replica of the garden 
of paradise, not in any physical resemblance but in a purely symbolic 
significance (in contrast to the anempt of Mughal emperors to create 
tomb gardens that physically replicated paradise, such as Shahjahan 
with the Taj Mahal in Agra or Awrangzeb with his Bibi ka Maqbara in 
Awrangabad). 

It was no accident that Siraj took refuge at the dargah of Burhan al-Din 
Gharib during his madness resulting from his disastrous homoerotic af¬ 
fair that provoked his family’s opposition. Burhan al-Din was also subtly 
“driven out” of Delhi by his Sufi brothers and fellow-disciples of Nizam 
al-Din Awliya, as his enthusiasm for dancing during sama' was seen to 
be transgressive. Despite his position as an elder at the Chishti center 
in Delhi, he was passed over for the primary succession, which went 
to the more sober and scholarly Shaikh Nasir al-Din. In fact, he almost 
was passed over for authorization (khilafat) to act as a spiritual master 
himself. There is controversy over whether Nizam al-Din Awliya, on his 
deathbed, invested him with such authority. In his old age, Burhan al-Din 
moved to the Deccan, where, far from disgrace in Delhi, he helped spread 
the Chishti community in the south and reconstituted his high status. 
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Attitudes toward Homosexuality among Chishti Sufis 

Despite his energetic dancing, Burhan al-Din Gharib used to say, “Real 
experience of sama* is lamentation and contemplation—the rest is mere 
temptation!”” His Chishti style of love mysticism certainly did have in it 
an element of temptation. Praising love as worship and promoting pas¬ 
sion as a way of life might encourage what some would criticize as profli¬ 
gate or lustful behavior. The early Chishti masters discussed the problem 
of sexuality and its relation to love as well as the more controversial mat¬ 
ter of homosexuality. They discussed it because potential for homoerotic 
bonding was present in sama‘, when routine formalities of masculine 
behavior were loosened or dissolved; there was a fear among some that 
homoerotic bonding could lead to homosexual aaivity, a phenomenon 
that was difiicult to discuss directly in their circles.” 

The attitudes of early Chishti Sufi masters toward sexuality and homo¬ 
sexuality were subtle and complex. They provide a useful model for mod¬ 
em Muslims who tend to approach the subject bluntly, even brutally. In 
the record of Nizam al-Din Awliya’s conversations and discourses, the 
subject came up occasionally. He did not shy away from addressing it, 
and Burhan al-Din Gharib was an avid conversation partner on this topic. 
Their basic position was that sexiul activity was not sinful in itself but 
that it often became the conduit for sinful attitudes—like possessive¬ 
ness, craving, lust, selfishness, and domination. Sexuality therefore was 
an obstacle toward spiritual growth and refinement, not because of the 
physical aas involved but because of the psychic attitudes behind them. 
Nizam al-Din Awliya and Burhan al-Din Gharib both renounced sexual 
acts and took upon themselves chastity as a spiritual practice, but they 
did not make this a required condition for others. But the example of 
Nizam al-Din Awliya certainly did mean that the Chishtis had an alterna¬ 
tive discourse on what constituted “masculinity.” They contrasted rou¬ 
tine understanding of masculinity—equated with physical virility, sexual 
potency, and aggressive dominance—with their own understanding of 
masculinity as the power to uphold spiritual virtues and transform others 
for the better. 

Their attitudes toward masculinity are expressed in Nizam al-Din’s 
discourses, recorded by Amir Hasan Sijzi as Fava'id al-Fu'ad (Morals for 
the heart). The Chishti masters taught that masculinity is a spiritual 
quality of having a high aspiration to love God and effective attention 
to help others. The routine social understanding of masculinity—to be 
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sexually potent, to sire offspring, and to provide them with wealth and 
power—was mistaken, they taught persistently, even against the as¬ 
sumptions of their followers like Amir Hasan (who asked the question 
and recorded the answer) ” Sexual acts and sexuality did not make or 
unmake a man, in their view. A man is masculine only by his moral acts 
and the spiritual attitudes that underlie them. In this sense, Suhs often 
speak of female mystics as “men” because they partake in these moral 
aas and spiritual aspirations on a par with male mystics, without being 
prevented by their reproductive anatomy, their female gender, or their 
feminine socialization.** 

If real masculinity means spiritual potency, and this is decoupled from 
social manifestations of masculine potency, as manifested through sex¬ 
ual acts, then there is room for alternative social expressions of sexual¬ 
ity. Most important for the early Chishtis, there was room for nonsexu¬ 
ality like abstinence (refraining from sexual acts), chastity (restraining 
sexual attraction), or asexuality (not having sexual desires). But there 
might also be room for homoerotic behavior or even homosexual orien¬ 
tation. The early Chishtis discussed these maners, which were of some 
controversy, because the religious tradition they inherited from Iran and 
Khurasan had homoerotic episodes in it, especially those involving the 
much revered figures of Ahmad Ghazali (died 1120-21 in Qazvin) and ‘Ain 
al-Quzat Hamadani (died 1131 in Hamadan). 

Ahmad Ghazali wrote a poetic explanation of the stages of love (titled 
Savanih) and authored a treatise defending the practice of listening to 
music (titled Bavariq al-Ilma‘], both of which were read avidly by Chishti 
Sufis. One generation younger than Ahmad Ghazali was ‘Ain al-Quzat 
Hamadani, a brilliant intellect and gifted writer of Persian prose; he is 
often represented as Ahmad Ghazali’s disciple in Sufism. ‘Ain al-Quzat 
presented his philosophical assault on dry reason and scholastic theol¬ 
ogy in his masterpiece, Tamhidat or “Introductions," which was required 
reading in Chishti circles and was the first text to be translated into Dec- 
cani Urdu.” Both figures were beloved but controversial Ahmad Ghazali 
used to practice "playing the witness” both in Sufi musical gatherings and 
outside its ritual space. It is said that when ‘Ain al-Quzat was young, he 
served as a “witness” for Ahmad Ghazali, who contemplated his beauty 
in such an intense way that ‘Ain al-Quzat’s father, a theologically trained 
judge, grew worried and tried to keep him away. 

That is the context for a discussion that happened in the company 
of Nizam al-Din Awliya.** This story reveals how Nizam al-Din Awliya 
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taught that even a flawed person could become the channel through 
which God’s mercy flowed into the lives of others. Withhold judgment, 
explained Nizam al-Din, to acknowledge your own faults rather than 
seek faults in others. This was the moral framework through which he 
addressed questions of homosexuality and propriety, which were raised 
by Buhan al-Din Gharib upon the mention of Ahmad Ghazali.** Many 
anecdotes tell that Ahmad Ghazali would choose younger males as his 
“beloved” to act as his "witness” through whom he could contemplate the 
beauty of God’s creation. The questions are whether this attitude consti¬ 
tuted a character flaw and whether this action involved sexual relations 
that were sinful. 

Burhan al-Din Gharib commented that Ahmad Ghazali was affected 
by homosexuality. Nizam al-Din Awliya reprimanded him, saying that 
this comment was not correct. He countered that Ahmad Ghazali acted 
in this way only because he wanted to court the public’s blame [malamat]. 
As Nizam al-Din Awliya explained, Ahmad Ghazali played with the dis¬ 
junction between what others observed about him and what his inner 
intention was. He was observed keeping company with younger males, 
admiring their beauty, and staying with them in private; this roused the 
suspicion that he was engaging in sexual acts out of lust and drew toward 
himself the bad opinion of others. But the end of the story reveals that 
his inner spiritual state was pure and so his actions violated no norms; 
Nizam al-Din Awliya concluded, “The powerful spirituality as possessed 
by Shaikh Ahmad was not a common thing and could be the character¬ 
istic of only a pious man of perfect abstinence.”*® 

Nizam al-Din Awliya drew this story from a wide variety of anecdotes 
told about Ahmad Ghazali and his practice of “playing the witness.” In 
modem terms, we would call this a "homoerotic devotional practice” in 
which sensual and aesthetic enjoyment of human beauty is transmuted 
into spiritual contemplation of God’s presence in and through the cre¬ 
ated world. Through it, erotic forces were sublimated and transformed 
into spiritual insights. The question of whether this homoerotic devo¬ 
tional practice led to sexual relations between the males involved can¬ 
not be resolved by the evidence at hand. Still more difficult to address 
is the question of whether practitioners of “playing the witness” were 
homosexual in terms of their identity. The narratives told about them 
do not answer these questions. Rather, the narratives assert that they 
were pure in their practice [pak-baz] and not engaged in lustful activity, 
and they highlight the spiritual insights generated from this practice. 
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The renowned scholar of Persian literature and Sufi thought Nasrollah 
Pourjavady has analyzed these narratives about Ahmad Ghazali and il¬ 
lustrated how he was an exponent of "contemplating through gazing at 
an exemplary beauty {nazar-baz) and loved a young man (shahid-dost)”*' 
What can we conclude from this discussion of sexuality in the con¬ 
versations of early Chishti masters? Nizam al-Din Awliya saw issues 
of sexuality as intimately related to spirituality, for both flow from the 
wellsprings of human life and are expressions of its power. His concern 
was to direct this power from crude physical dimensions, away from 
socially competitive dimensions, and toward spirimally refined dimen¬ 
sions. When issues of sexuality arose in his discussions, Nizam al-Din 
Awliya did not condemn sexual activity in legalistic ways but encour¬ 
aged his followers to consider what anitudes gave rise to it and how it 
affected human relationships. He resisted the urge, so common in his 
patriarchal society, to use the sexuality of others as an opportunity to 
condemn them. Rather, he taught that one should always restrain one’s 
egoistic urge to criticize others and see negative qualities in them, es¬ 
pecially with issues as visceral as sex. Nizam al-Din Awliya did not say 
that homosexuality was legal or illegal—legality was not his concern. 
His concern was spirituality, and he left it to judges and politicians to 
argue about legal rules. He also did not say whether homosexuality was 
natural or unnatural.^^ Nizam al-Din was not terribly concerned about 
homosexual orientation, which he viewed with no more alarm than he 
viewed heterosexiul orientation. His concern was rather about sexual 
activity of any kind, which he saw as leading to obsessive attachment to 
worldly ambitions and sensual pleasures. His personal example was that 
sexual desire should be sublimated—not denied through bodily austeri¬ 
ties but redirected toward spirittul discipline. 

“Playing the Witness” in the Deccan 

In early Chishti conversations, alarm over homosexuality was voiced 
by Burhan al-Din Gharib. When Nizam al-Din commented that Ahmad 
Ghazali had been accused of loving young men, he stressed the accusa¬ 
tion as the problem. But Burhan al-Din suggested that Ahmad Ghazali’s 
homosexuality (as orientation or attraction) was the problem. Nizam 
al-Din Awliya gently corrected Burhan al-Din. His attitudes are impor¬ 
tant because Burhan al-Din was one of the chief exemplars of Chishti 
Sufism in the Deccan. Burhan al-Din acknowledged that heated engage- 
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ment with love poetry and ritual music relied on an underlying current of 
erotic force that, in his social context, was homoerotic, and he was con¬ 
cerned that it might give license to homosexual behavior. But despite this 
concern, he remained a staunch advocate of music, poetry, and dance in 
a ritual context. There is evidence that homoerotic bonding was common 
in sama‘ sessions as they were practiced by Burhan al-Din's followers in 
the Deccan. The practice of “playing the witness" was also cultivated in 
these circles, though it is difficult to assess whether homoerotic contem¬ 
plation was linked to homosexual orientation among the participants. 

One later Sufi who was inspired by Burhan al-Din Gharib’s teachings 
was Shah Bajan (died 1507), about whom we will learn more in chapter 5. 
In Shah Bajan’s circles in Burhanpur, the practice of “playing the witness" 
was common. It sparked a wrinen critique by Muhammad ibn FazluUah, 
a Chishti Sufi from Burhanpur (died 1619-20). He alleged that Sufis in 
his city engaged in “gazing at beautiful young males” as a form of wor¬ 
ship, which he feared would be heresy if taken to the extreme where they 
claimed God manifested in the bodily form of youths.*’ Clearly, Muham¬ 
mad ibn FazluUah felt that many Sufis of Burhanpur were in need of 
repentance. The Chishti tradition of Burhanpur moved to Awrangabad 
when that city was reestablished, and we can assume that the practice of 
"playing the witness” and critique of it also moved to Awrangabad, along 
with the practice of sama‘, which was its ritiul setting. 

It is from the example of Burhan al-Din Gharib and his followers that 
Siraj Awrangabad! learned how to be a Sufi. He recovered from his love 
madness at the tomb of Burhan al-Din Gharib and decided to live a celi¬ 
bate life based on his example. Siraj imbibed the therapeutic spirit of 
Burhan al-Din Gharib to see his own love of beauty as spiritually potent, 
if possibly dangerous. At his tomb, Siraj was able to recover from his in¬ 
sanity, dedicate himself to Sufism, and rejoin society. He learned to see 
his youthful lover not as a person who spurned him but as a manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s presence, which led him through necessary lessons. This 
helped him to recover from the pain of the experience. More important, 
Siraj learned to see his captivation with beauty as a metaphor for his love 
for God and, like Burhan al-Din Gharib, focused his erotic energies into 
p)oetry and music during sama‘. 

Siraj may have restrained his sexual activity, but could he erase his 
sexual orientation? Did his orientation that led him to fall in love with 
another male p)ersist in his psychology, even if he renounced sexual at¬ 
tachment and aaivity? It appears that Siraj did practice “playing the wit- 
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ness” in very dramatic ways, choosing to admire the beauty of younger 
males as a way to contemplate God’s beauty, long after he renounced 
sexual activity. The practice is reflected in some of his most powerful 
ghazals, like this one that implies a male beloved:^ 

My slim-waisted love’s become kind slowly slowly 
Perhaps my sighs affected his mind slowly slowly 
That rosy-cheeked beauty cracks a smile, speaks 
Where love buds, fruit you’ll find slowly slowly 
Circling step by step, eyes brimming wine cups 
The saqi bewildered my mind slowly slowly 
Riding this burning heart, guided by soaring sighs 
The abode of my lover I find slowly slowly 
My heart resolved to fly to my beloved’s street 

But wings and feathers grow defined slowly slowly 
O gentle breeze, go and speak in my lover’s lane 

The tale of my tangled emotions unwind slowly slowly 
As that flirt raises an eyebrow of objection, Siraj, 

My heart’s ups and downs get refined slowly slowly 

The reader of this English translation may wonder what makes this be¬ 
loved male, for the images of a slim waist, rosy cheeks, intoxicating eyes, 
and flirtatious eyebrow could apply to either male or female. The gender 
of the beloved is provided by the verb conjugation in the first couplet {hua 
hai meherban vo mu-kamar means literally “that [male] with a waist slim as 
a hair has become kind”), because Urdu verbs are conjugated differently 
for a male subject than for a female subject. 

Teasing out clues about the gender of the beloved in Urdu ghazals is 
not easy, as the poetry thrives on ambiguity. In this case, it appears that 
Siraj is addressing a beloved “witness" and sees his own attraction to 
the witness as a way to refine his spiritual insight and stoke his love for 
God. As the final couplet says, “As that flirt raises an eyebrow of objec¬ 
tion, Siraj, / My heart’s ups and downs get refined slowly slowly.” These 
ups and downs of the heart could refer to his heartbeat, beating faster in 
proximity to someone beautiful whom he admires; but it could also refer 
to the heart’s ups and downs in terms of traveling the spiritual path of 
struggle through stages of intimacy and alienation from God’s presence. 

From the evidence of Siraj’s poetry and biographies, it cannot be de¬ 
termined whether these loving bonds with other males were sexually 
charged or spiritual potent—or perhaps were a powerful combination 
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of the two. Yet it is plain that these loving bonds enaaed a style of mas¬ 
culinity, one that was sensitive, vulnerable, defined by relationships with 
others, and that found completion in sacrificing for the sake of others. 
These are values that many modem readers will identify as "feminine." 
Modern concepts of masculinity stress individual autonomy, aggressive 
competition, impressive physique, or moneyed power. These are notions 
of masculinity that are promoted by a culture of global capitalism and are 
deeply informed by Anglo-American cultural norms rooted in Protestant 
Christianity, as spread with great effectiveness by advertising and cin¬ 
ema. But were they values of the Mughal and Deccan cultures to which 
Siraj belonged? It could be argued that patriarchal cultures all share a 
concept of masculinity (as defined against femininity) that is broadly the 
same, even if they diflfer widely in language, religious norms, social or¬ 
ganization, economic productivity, and political structure. At least, this 
is the thrust of feminist scholarship, which, after analyzing the common 
concepts in patriarchal cultures, then sheds light on the nuanced differ¬ 
ences between them and the subtle ways that women are raised to be 
different from men and inferior to them. 

While modern Anglo-American culture and Islamic Mughal culture 
can both be characterized as patriarchal, they express patriarchal val¬ 
ues in different ways. The task of discerning differences while analyz¬ 
ing commonalities is made much more difficult by the fact that modem 
Anglo-American culture has had a profound impact upon South Asian 
Islamic society, at least since 1857, when the last vestiges of the Mughal 
Empire in Delhi were destroyed by British colonialism. Elsewhere, I have 
illustrated the radical shift of values that this political triumph of Viao- 
rian Britain caused among Muslims in South Asia, especially in regard 
to gender and sexiulity.^’ The discussion here must be brief, and any 
generalizations will have limitations. 

In general, Mughal culture promoted a warrior-patron ethos, in which 
the ideal man was a soldier-administrator who could mobilize brute force 
effectively but also had refined taste in appreciating beauty. In this sense, 
domination and competition were important masculine values. Yet the 
culture also valued personal intimacy and interconnection between 
males, for a man’s social status was largely defined by patronage of or 
dependence upon other men. Typically, men operated within a largely 
all-male environment, while interaction with women was largely limited 
to three classes of women: wives or female family members, female ser- 
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vants, and courtesans. Of these female interactions, probably the most 
intensive and influential upon a man was with female family members— 
namely mothers and sisters. Men were certainly not defined primarily 
by how they complemented a wife within an isolated nuclear family unit 
(which is a great contrast to how modern society defines masculinity, 
whether in an Anglo-American context or modern Islamic contexts). 
This culture set the norms for elite Muslim men, and educational insti¬ 
tutions sought to instill its values in a wider population of soldiers, clerks, 
artists, and religious specialists. These values were transmitted primarily 
through Persian language texts on ethics (akhlaq) that were later trans¬ 
lated into Urdu and formed the spine of the education curriculum. 

In this patriarchal system, poetry and literary sensibilities were very 
important qualities for men. Poetic sensitivity represented the aesthetic 
and emotive side of masculinity, which patriarchal Mughal culture held 
as necessary for dominant men in the system. It represented a crosscur¬ 
rent in patriarchy that not only reinforced the system but also poten¬ 
tially challenged some of its harder structures. It reinforced the system 
by being a marker of aristocratic class, educational status, competitive in¬ 
telligence, and refined taste—markers that kept many men from achiev¬ 
ing dominance. But it potentially challenged the system, for the values 
expressed in poetry were those of accepting fate, embracing disaster, 
enduring pain, and submitting to hopeless self-sacrifice—values that 
would ill equip a man for social advancement, accumulation of wealth, 
and the apt exercise of pxswer. In Mughal culture, poetic sensitivity was 
necessary for men but had to be balanced with the practical exercise of 
power.^ This ideal balance is revealed visually in many portraits of noble¬ 
men who stand in profile, one hand on a sword at his waist and the other 
hand raising a rose to his nose. 

If poetic sensitivity was a crosscurrent in the stormy sea of Mughal 
masculinity, then Sufism was an undercurrent. Sufis took the value 
of poetic sensitivity to be the very crux of a life and denounced social 
competitiveness, wealth accumulation, and wielding p>ower as danger¬ 
ous distractions. These activities were assertions of the ego, which kept 
one ensnared in worldly temptations and prevented one from cultivating 
love. Sufis promoted an alternative notion of masculinity, which if given 
a certain spin could be a critique of masculinity promoted by the domi¬ 
nant culture. As such, Sufis formed a “subculture” that believed that men 
overcome by worldly ambition were not real men but eunuchs; in con- 
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trast, real men were those with the inner strength to resist temptation 
of worldly gain and devote themselves to loving God alone. By and large, 
this subculture tapped into this cultural undercurrent while accommo¬ 
dating to the dominant culture. Sufis rarely challenged patriarchal values 
direcdy. Though there are some rare examples in the Mughal era when 
Sufis did this by flouting sexual norms or transgressing gender bound¬ 
aries, they did so mainly to demonstrate with radical behavior their own 
personal holiness rather than in an endeavor to change patriarchal values 
in society.^^ Mainly, Sufis in the Chishti community cherished a coun¬ 
tercultural notion of masculinity in their gatherings but did not assert it 
against the norms of the wider society, to the point that members of their 
community could function effeaively as social agents while cherishing 
expressions of counter-masculinity in their poems, music, and saintly 
exemplars. 

As an adult, Siraj trod a careful path to negotiate the demands of mas¬ 
culinity as defined by his Deccan society, which had inherited Mughal 
culture (upholding its norms even as it adapted them to local condi¬ 
tions). He rejected the more aggressive values of masculinity by refusing 
to marry a woman, take up a profession, or earn money to head a house¬ 
hold- Yet he renounced his youthful rebellion during his homosexual 
romance, the time when he abandoned his family and exhibited insane 
behavior. Taking initiation with a Sufi master offered him a middle way 
between these extremes. He found a father figure who did not insist that 
he marry to perpetuate the family and who provided him with an al¬ 
ternative set of ideal values of masculinity oriented toward spiritual re¬ 
finement, aesthetic sensitivity, and interdependent vulnerability, Siraj’s 
Sufi initiation also gave him brother figures who shared these ideals of 
masculinity while restoring his sense of community bonds and social 
respectability. In addition, Sufism provided a set of rituals that defined 
a space in which he could demonstrate love in emotionally intense and 
erotically charged ways while restraining him from overtly sexual rela¬ 
tions. The gathering of sama*, with its synesthetic power, was the primary 
ritual theater in which he could play out this drama, impressing values 
of loving self-sacrifice upon his consciousness while physically drawing 
near to his fellow devotees and thereby symbolically feeling drawn closer 
to intimacy with God. 

In the following ghazal, Siraj comments on masculinity and expresses 
the qualities that he feels make a real man:^* 
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when quicksilver burns up you say it’s mere dust 
When a lover dissolves you say he’s a real man 
Drink of your heart’s blood like a poison draught 
Where’s the doctor whom you ask—will it hurt? 

What’s the text, "The Light’s Dawn," beside your face?^* 

Who’ll take a page of gold foil and say it’s the sun? 

Like an aroma I’m saturated in each color of flower 
Take that, nightingale! Can you say “I’m the rose"? 

Though I’ve read the whole divan of the sun’s rays 
Your beauty’s in one line if I say "You’re unique"” 

My soul plays this game: losing is exile, winning is union 
The board is sorrow, and my heart? Just say it’s a f)awn 
A lover’s cold sigh is really fire, Siraj 

In this fire’s raging heat just release a cold sigh 

No words could express more succinctly Siraj’s conception of masculinity 
than the first couplet: "When a lover dissolves you say he’s a real man." 
The person who deserves the name “man" is a lover, and the one who is 
a lover is only he who dissolves in emotion, burns in suflfering, and gives 
his soul completely to another. 

Such a man gives up his soul in the love of God. He outstrips even 
the nightingale, the archetypal lover of the rose, for the nightingale can 
sing sweetly of separation but can never claim to become the rose. In 
contrast, the real man who has given up his soul—like Mansur Hallaj, the 
Sufi martyr (died 922)—can say, "I am the real" (in Arabic, ana al-haqq). 
His ego was sacrificed and his sense of self so dissolved into the moment 
that he could say, "I am the real,” meaning “I am God.” In the ghazal 
above, Siraj composed the phrase “I’m the rose” in Arabic [ana al-ward] to 
make this comparison subtly playful but clear. The nightingale can sing 
about the beauty of the rose and his longing for union with the rose but 
can never say, “I am the rose." The human being, however, has a greater 
p)ower of love when it is fully directed toward God, for then he can re¬ 
alize union with God and say, "I am the real." But to achieve this state 
and status takes great spiritual aspiration and courage—manly virtues 
directed toward overcoming the ego rather than toward competing with 
others. One must gamble with one’s very life [jan-baz] in a contest that 
by worldly standards is a sure loss: “My soul plays this game: losing is 
exile, winning is union / The board is sorrow, and my heart? Just say it’s 
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a pawn." To achieve this greatest viaory of union, one must relegate one’s 
own heart—its pleasure or pain and sorrow or joy—to the fluctuations 
of divine will and grace. One must be willing to throw down on the game 
board as a sacrifice anything other than God 

As he matured, Siraj pursued this ideal of spiritual masculinity.^' It 
drove him to sacrifice his own desires. He first renounced sexual rela¬ 
tions that could promise comfort and intimacy. Then he gave up writing 
ghazals that had earned him such social renown and appreciation. Then 
he seems to have sacrificed the ritual focus of his remaining erotic en- 
ergy by giving up “playing the witness,” which had sustained him in his 
mamre years. We know from Siraj’s own testimony how his Sufi teacher 
had commanded him to give up composing ghazals, and many of those 
poems had praised the practice of “playing the witness.” While Siraj did 
give up composing these love lyrics that fueled the Qawwals’ singing in 
devotional gatherings, he was not commanded to stop attending or or¬ 
ganizing these musical sessions. Therefore, his practice of “playing the 
witness” could have continued to be a ritual outlet for his erotic energies, 
long after he had stopped composing ghazals. 

His Sufi teacher was mainly concerned with how Siraj behaved in the 
ritual space of musical gatherings when he commanded him to cease 
with ghazals. Ghazals were the most powerful poetic form for Siraj, since 
they were short and ideally suited for singing. He was commanded to 
give these up, but he was not silenced entirely. Even as he stifled the 
erotic outlet of ghazals, Siraj continued to write epic poems and letters 
to his friends and followers. “The Fragrant Garden of Imagination” was 
written just one year before his shaikh died.*^ Perhaps it was meant as 
an apology for his px>etry-reciting and beauty-captivated ways, which 
emerged in sama* even if he had renounced romantic attachments. 

We can conjecture about what sparked Siraj to write this veiled auto¬ 
biographical epic poem at the time he did, as his Sufi teacher was reach¬ 
ing the end of his life. Perhaps his teacher took Siraj’s spiritual discipline 
to a new intensity and commanded him to cease “playing the witness.” 
Perhaps with this hardship, he was preparing Siraj to take over his posi¬ 
tion as khalifa or sajjada-mshin once he died: khalifa means an authori¬ 
tative follower who acts as a master’s representative and takes his own 
followers, while sajjada-nashin refers to the follower who “sits on the 
master’s prayer carpet,” inheriting the master’s position after his death. 
Therefore, the master may have intentionally imposed an ego-testing 
hardship upon Siraj. Siraj had certainly felt tension about this practice 
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long before, as he lamented the lack of sincerity of men. There seemed 
to be few men who respected his homoerotic bonding and style of mas¬ 
culinity and who fulfilled the persona of a “witness.” He voiced these 
tensions in this ghazal:®* 

In this world, among friends there is no masculinity 
No shame, shyness or kindness, there is no clemency 
To your face they may call you fnend, but still 

I>eep in their hardened hearts there is no sincerity 
They go straight for those who squint askance for gain 
The sincere find among beauties there’s no dignity 
They all choose to cozy up to those selfish thorns 
In the beauty of their rosy faces there is no subtlety 
They waste their lives, alas, with the undeserving 
Till in their hearts, for friendship there is no capacity 
They fall down at the bewitching glimpse of any idol 
There’re no miracles among ascetics, there is no sagacity 
Rogues are powerful now while the purebred are ruined 
Beneath the jewelry can’t they see there is no nobility? 

Don’t fly, you nightingale, toward this world’s garden 
In those flowers’ alluring aromas there is no loyalty 
Don’t befnend anyone except the real One, Siraj 
This world has no attractions, there is no intimacy 

The last two couplets especially seem to hint at a future decision by Siraj 
to renounce “playing the witness,” which was his last deep connection 
to other people. He speaks to his own heart as if to a nightingale, prone 
to fly toward any rose that blooms in beauty, but he advises his heart’s 
bird that this garden is worldly and its flowers may have every alluring 
aroma—except for the rare fragrance of loyal companionship {rifaqat). 
His unspoken conclusion is that he will reserve his heart for the garden of 
the next world, whose blooms never fade and whose companions never 
grow cold. The final couplet speaks as if this conclusion has already been 
achieved—“Don’t befnend anyone except the real One, Siraj.” He should 
reserve his love and intimacy for God alone and must see the world as 
having no attractions. 

This ghazal echoes the sentiments in his autobiographical masnavi. In 
“The Fragrant Garden of Imagination,” he calls the ways of the beautiful 
fake and charges that their words are untrustworthy. He beseeches God 
to save him from the chains of their beauty and to restrain him from tast- 
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ing the honey from their lips. His prayer is, "Save me from the beautiful 
ones so that I may see your beauty." Thus with these words of renouncing 
“playing the witness," Siraj concludes his epic poem:” 

Widely roamed my heart, intimacy with others to sample 
But now I’m racing toward the Ka'aba, leaving the temple 
I come toward you bearing this humble request 
Just give me guidance, tell me which way is best 
“Never ever neglect me or each act is fruitless” 

With concentration each hope comes to fullness" 

In every way I am hopeless, sunk in blame 
I come to you, my face darkened with shame 
But you can wash this dirty face for sure 
With the water of your grace, rinse me pure 
I wasted my life worshiping beauty’s idolatry 
I spent my days heedless in ignorant frivolity 
I want to live now lit up by awareness’s beam 
Now I have awakened from my negligent dream 
Siraj, stop seeking those whose claims are flimsy 
For God’s special friends, that goal is unworthy 
Instead, day and night, repeat this line in meditation 
Repeat it—in God’s name—with every exhalation 
“To you I entrust all that I used to clutch 
You alone judge whether it is little or much" 

If Siraj finally gave up the practice of “playing the witness”—as these 
poems imply—then he lost the major thread that still connected him to 
the world. "Playing the witness” had given him a connection of love with 
others, even if that love was severed from social acceptability. Despite 
being tenuous, it was still a form of love. Yet he gave it up in pursuit of 
spiritual manliness, which was to give up anything that one desired in 
favor of gaining intimacy with God alone. The only attachment he had 
to his world was to his friends, to whom he continued to send pwignant 
letters. 

Conclusion 

Looking over this portrait of Siraj, with his life’s spiritual and sensual 
dimensions so closely interwoven, can we extract a principle? As can only 
be expected from the life of a Sufi, it is a principle with an inherent para- 
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dox. Love is always precious love, nothing less—yet love is always imper- 
fea love, never more. That is, love is a dynamic tension; it is always essen¬ 
tially love, and yet it has stages and progressions. One must be engrossed 
in it fully in the moment but must never be self-satisfied in it at any stage, 
or else it has slipped from one’s grasp. Love always calls one to move be¬ 
yond one’s comfort into unknown depths. At the beginning of any stage 
of love, one feels newly awakened to heightened states of awareness, but 
by the end of that stage one feel numb, as if one had been in hibernation. 
Before the next stage of love is yet to fully manifest, one feels like one 
is suffering through a long, dark night to awaken anew. Siraj’s writings 
speak of this phase of struggling and suffering, but he is silent about the 
joy that may have come to him when it had all passed away. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Poetry as Music 

whoever wanders like a bairagi in a lost love’s swoon 
In the concert of cool sighs finds his own rasa’s tune 
Siraj has a destiny more auspicious than Alexander’s 
Facing his lover’s mirror-like cheek is quite a fortune 
—verses fivm a ghazal by Siraj 


Many Urdu literary critics note that Siraj’s poetry has a musical qual¬ 
ity. Some of his poems invoke music through classical terms, like the 
couplets above alluding to the names of Indian raga (musical mode).' 
However, even if his couplets do not cite musical terms, they create a 
musical effect. His choice of words creates a strong meter, an appealing 
cadence, and an alliterative lilt by means of which some of his ghazals al¬ 
most sound like music.* Siraj specifically wrote many of his ghazals to be 
sung rather than recited aloud or read off the page. The arena in which he 
presented his poems was not the courtly assembly or the literary salon, as 
was the fashion among romantic poets. It was instead the mehfil-e sama‘ 
or gathering for musical meditation. This chapter investigates how Siraj 
composed poems to be sung, specifically in the Qawwali style of Sufi 
musical devotion. 

A chronicler of poets who lived in the Deccan, Abd al-Jabbar Khan 
Malkapuri, recorded Siraj’s life in his Beloved of the Age (Mahbub al-Zaman 
Tazkira-ye Shu*ara-ye Dakkan), published around the start of the twen¬ 
tieth century. He notes that Siraj not only composed poetry but also 
set it in a musical context: "One day each week, Siraj would arrange for 
a session of listening to devotional music, in which most of the city’s 
nobles and spiritual teachers would gather. Qawwals and reciters would 
sing his ghazals. Sometimes the listeners would break into weeping and 
sometimes they would fall to the ground. Some would become agitated 
with rapture (va;d) or ecstasy (ha/), while some would sink deep into the 
oceans of unity {vahdat)P According to this account, Siraj organized 
musical assemblies when he was an acknowledged Sufi master. Sing- 



ers would present Siraj’s own works, and he composed specifically for 
Qawwali singers. 

Even in his immature years, Siraj’s early poetry was intensely oral and 
musical, designed to move listeners to a state of rapture rather than to 
mere appreciation. Siraj himself writes in a short autobiographical state¬ 
ment that 

this poor wretch was overcome with passionate love.,., From the tumult 
of that intoxicated state, he brought forth from the hidden recesses of the 
soul to the broad expanse of the tongue Persian poetry that was enough 
to cause a riot and spread pain. But in accord with his immature state, 
he did not bother to write down that Persian poetry, though sometimes 
if he desired—in order to allow himself to savor their sweetness just a 

bit—he might write some of them down on paper_If those rhyming 

words would be heard, the whole world would teeter on the precipice of 
astonishment, and would be able to picture in concrete form the whole of 
divine inspiration.^ 

From this statement, we learn the aim of his Persian poems: to put the 
spirimal experience of divine inspiration into sensory form, in terms of 
sounds that conjure up images, scent, tastes, and textures. This form 
should be not only sensory but also sensual, so that meanings encoded 
in them are beautiful and captivating, leading the listener further along 
the progress of love. 

The Music of Love 

Siraj values aesthetic beauty if it serves as a bridge leading from sen¬ 
sual delight to romantic involvement to loving devotion to spiritual 
experience of divine presence. He echoes the sentiment that Muslim 
poets have long upheld, "The metaphoric is the bridge to the ultimate* 
{al-majaz qantarat li’l-haqiqa in the Arabic proverb). By happy linguistic 
coincidence, in Urdu the terms for metaphor, flirtation, and supplication 
all rhyme {majaz, naz, and niyaz). These rhymes outline a theology of 
beauty, in which sensory appearances stir emotive responses that can be 
channeled into spiritual refinement. This is the opposite of ascetic the¬ 
ology, which asserts that this world is essentially ugly, dirty, and pollut¬ 
ing, such that it must be forcefully rejected in order to achieve spiritual 
refinement. 
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Siraj upholds this theology of beauty, as he affirms in his many other 
ghazals, like the following:* 

Since for beauties arrogant flirtation is required 
For lovers eloquent supplication is required 
If one wants to travel the path to reality 
A path of metaphoric {Mission is required 
Prostrate upon the lovely idol’s footprint 
For prayer, a heart’s dedication is required 
Tyrant, give the suffering what they deserve 
Only heart-caressing titillation is required 
To perfect a party of lovers, like that of Siraj 
Only a soul-melting lamentation is required 

In the final couplet, Siraj hints that his theology of beauty has music as 
its primary ritual. Listening to devotional music in a ritual setting is the 
"prayer of lovers," according to Chishti Sufis. Siraj notes that the party 
of lovers {mehfil-e *ashiqan) is not complete without a wail of lament that 
melts the soul, just as a gathering of devotional music needs not merely 
artful melody but an edgy cry. 

Siraj upholds and amplifies the long-established traditions of the 
Chishti community, which dedicated itself to music and poetry in bal¬ 
ance with ascetic rigor. The beauty of melody could spark a cry of self¬ 
abandon, as illustrated by one of the early leaders of this community, 
Qutbal-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki (died 1235 in Delhi). He was the paradigmatic 
personality who defined the furthest extreme of spiritual response to 
devotional music, as an early biographer of Chishti saints explains: 

Once a gathering of sama* happened at the hospice (khanqah) of Shaikh 
‘Ali Sekri. Qutb al-Din, may God have mercy upon him, was present in 
this assembly. A Qawwal was singing this poem—“Those slain by submis¬ 
sion’s knife / Ever from beyond find new life." This poetic line penetrated 
into the deepest core of Shaikh Qutb al-Din’s heart. He reached home in 
a state of profound spiritual bewilderment (tahayyur) and was almost 
unconscious. He would say over and over, “Recite that line!" The singers 
would rep>eat that line again and again while he remained in the world 
of bewilderment. Despite this, whenever the call was sounded, he would 
make his obligatory prayer, then again call for this poetic line to be sung 
repeatedly. The Qawwals kept singing this line while he remained in the 
world of bewilderment. His spiritual state and his unself-consciousness 
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grew more intense. It lasted for four days and nights continuously until, 

on the fifth night, he expired.* 

This narrative illustrates the supreme importance given by Chishti 
Sufis to the ritual of sama‘, which could have dramatic spiritiul effects. 
It also aptly displays the tension between formal prayer and musi¬ 
cal contemplation. For Chishti Sufis, these two forms of worship were 
seen as complementary rather than conflicting. Formal prayer—with 
its postures, gestures, and pronouncements—engaged the outer body 
directly, creating the opportunity to instill spiritual values and ethical 
virtues into the heart. Contemplation through music engaged the inner 
heart directly, opening the possibility of having one’s spiritual state ex¬ 
pressed through bodily responses. Spontaneous weeping, rapt gestures, 
involuntary utterances, or inspired dance would all be bodily responses 
to a spiritual state of the heart in which egoism was disdained, denied, 
dissolved, or transcended. 

In most instances, these responses were transient. Listeners who ex¬ 
perienced them derived some insight from the event but returned to rou¬ 
tine awareness. Shaikh Qutb al-Din’s prolonged sojourn in the “world of 
bewilderment” was unusual, and its final result—a joyful but unexpected 
death—was extreme. Yet it reveals the power of a heart-caressing line of 
poetry when it is set to powerful music. As Siraj said in the poem above, 
“Tyrant, give the suffering what they deserve / Only heart-caressing titil- 
lation is required.” The poetry’s deep effect on Shaikh Qutb al-Din was 
possible only because of his prior “suffering” through renunciation of 
worldly goals, embracing poverty, and burning with love. His death was 
exactly what he deserved, as the ultimate bodily expression of his heart’s 
state—being emptied of self and filled with longing for union with God. 

In the narrative about Shaikh Qutb al-Din, this was the diagnosis of 
the doaor brought to treat him. According to traditional Islamic medi¬ 
cine, the doaor examined his urine to diagnose his illness. He said, “This 
urine is that of a man who has been ruined by the inner burning of love 
and longing. His liver [the seat of passionate emotions] has been com¬ 
pletely charred."^ The devotional music and its poetic line were not the 
cause of his death. Rather, they were only a skillful means or “a path 
of metaphoric passion.” As Siraj said above, "If one wants to travel the 
pwth to reality / A path of metaphoric passion is required." Shaikh Qutb 
al-Din’s love created in him a spiritual condition that, given the right 
trigger and vehicle, could manifest in bodily expression and social force. 
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One generation after the extreme event of Shaikh Qutb al-Din’s death, 
his follower Nizam al*Din Awliya led the movement to systematize 
Qawwali. Under his direction, Qawwali became accessible to the wider 
public, no longer limited as a private ritiul of elites within a Sufi commu¬ 
nity. Widening the audience necessitated expounding firm rules, for the 
performers and for the different grades of listeners. Nizam al-Din Awliya 
instituted a system of fines for those who broke the rules of decorum and 
respect. For example, he once fined Amir Khusro for rising in a state of 
ecstasy and dancing with his arms raised; he had not renounced worldly 
professions (as a court poet, he was a salaried employee of the sultan) 
and therefore did not have the right to raise his hands above his waist as 
if he received his livelihood directly from God. 

Amir Khusro gave Qawwali a fixed but flexible musical form by train¬ 
ing a troupe of young men in percussion, instruments, and singing. Amir 
Khusro also started the tradition of composing poetry specifically to be 
sung in sama‘, and his poems remain the core rep)ertoire of Qawwali. 
Another scholarly disciple, Fakhr al-Din Zarradi (died 1337), wrote a rule- 
book for the musical ritual and presented an Islamic theological defense 
against detractors.* These steps toward systematization made sama* a 
safe vehicle for the public and, in a perhaps unintended consequence, 
contained the potentially dramatic effects of sama' like Qutb al-Din’s 
untimely death. 

Despite this, Qutb al-Din’s example remained an ideal for later gen¬ 
erations. When Nizam al-Din Awliya, on his deathbed, was asked by his 
followers if there was anything in his life that he regretted, he dismissed 
the question as not worthy of a saint. Then he admitted that, as a young 
man, he was once praying and God granted him the opportunity to re¬ 
quest his heart’s desire, so he asked for steadfastness in carrying out re¬ 
ligious duties [istiqama). Now near death, he acknowledged that indeed 
God had granted him steadfastness, but he regretted that he had not 
asked instead to die during musical rapture during sama*. 

There can be no greater testament to the jrowerful example of Shaikh 
Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki. His example traveled south into the Deccan 
along with Nizam al-Din's disciples, such as the poet Amir Hasan. He set¬ 
tled near Awrangabad and memorialized Shaikh Qutb al-Din’s death in a 
Persian poem: “That line is a gem from a special mine, upon which that 
great man’s life was spilled / All those by the knife of submission killed, 
each moment from God with new life are filled.”’ Amir Hasan was a great 
admirer of Amir Khusro and Burhan al-Din Gharib, both of whom were 
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fined for dancing in sama*. Burhan al-Din Gharib was also fined by Nizam 
al-Din Awliya for crawling across the floor during a musical assembly, 
apparently while he was in an extended and exhausting state of ecstasy. 

Of all the disciples of Nizam al-Din Awliya, it is Burhan al-Din Gharib 
who was most devoted to Qawwali and musical contemplation. While 
many moderated their practice of listening to music in response to new 
conditions, Burhan al-Din intensified it. He was the primary model for 
Chishtis who listened to devotional poems sung in ritual gatherings as 
communal musical meditation. Burhan al-Din emphasized the worship 
of God through music, which had been an authentic part of the Chishti 
spiritual path in the circle of Nizam al-Din Awliya and his teachers. 

Some followers of Nizam al-Din chose to rein in the rapturous quality 
of this musical ritual, limit who could anend, and discourage emotive 
experiences of ecstasy. His principal successor, Nasir al-Din Chiragh-e 
Delhi, had an acerbic temperament and scholarly demeanor; he would 
rather discuss elements of Arabic grammar and comment on the Qur’an 
than quote Persian love poetry and listen to music. His young protege 
who moved to the Deccan, Gesu Daraz (died 14Z2), whose formal name 
was Sayyid Muhammad Husaini, similarly distrusted music as public 
worship. At his hospice in Gulbarga, he enforced new rules to limit in¬ 
strumentation used with Qawwali and to restrict attendance to music 
sessions; his system became known as band-sama* or "restricted listen¬ 
ing.” In contrast, Burhan al-Din perpetuated this musical ritual in the 
new soil of the Deccan and amplified its importance. 

The Rapturous Legacy of Burhan al-Din Gharib 

Even among Chishtis, Burhan al-Din's style of musical mysticism was 
considered excessive. He was ardently devoted to ecstasy and dance in 
sama*. An early biographer of Chishti Sufis writes, "In sama’, this saint 
was completely extreme, experienced much ecstasy, and said the prayers 
of lovers. He had a distinctive style in dancing, so that the companions 
of this saint were called Burhanis among the lovers. Whoever was in the 
presence of this saint for an hour fell in love with the beauty of his saintli¬ 
ness, because of the ecstasy of his passionate words and the purity of his 
enchanting conversation.” His poetic temperament and musical sensitiv¬ 
ity attraaed both Amir Khusro and Amir Hasan to him, and they were 
"captivated by his love, because of his graceful nature and his passion.”*® 

We do not know the nature of his rapturous dance style, but it seems 
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more systematically developed than the erratic outbursts that conven¬ 
tionally signal ecstatic abandon in contemporary Chishti communities. 
His followers adopted this style of movement in sama‘, indicating that it 
was a group activity, not just the eccentricity of one man. His followers 
were given the nickname “Burhanis,” which indicates that other Sufis 
may have criticized their overenthusiasm for music and dance. Their 
movements might have been stylized like the spinning and turning of 
Mevlevi dervishes of Hirkey.” 

Burhan al-Din's admirer Amir Hasan expresses their mutual love of 
ecstatic Sufi practice in this Persian ghazal: 

What flirtation have you learned, 
you archer of winking glances 
Raze the heart, char the soul, 
go beyond flimsy romances 
Dark as your cheek's mole, 

I steal up to the sweetness of your lip 
From ambush springs your gaze, 

like TUrks launching arrows, casting lances 
Never ask directions from those 

who languish around the Ka'aba 
Who, like me, turn only the direction 
their idol beckons and prances 
My reason can never overpower 
my longing for beautiful faces 
For a feeble dove to hunt a soaring falcon 
are there chances? 

What prayer beads in my hand, 
which Sufi cloak on my back? 

Why count me a renunciant, 

this master whom beauty entrances? 

Start this gathering anew or I'll 

burn down the house and you, too. 

You hypocrite who meditates 

without melodies, without dances! 

While you live, Hasan, content your heart 
to suffer longing from afar 
For a caged songbird, what strategy 
the chance of escape enhances?“ 
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In this poem, Amir Hasan elevates the love of beauty over the control of 
asceticism. What use are prayer beads for constant meditation or a cloak 
to symbolize initiation with a spiritual teacher if one’s heart does not 
melt with the love of beauty? It is music that is the highest expression of 
harmony and beauty, in which eloquent words, driving rhythm, soaring 
melody, and captivating companions all combine in a synesthesia that 
bewilders reason and stirs the heart. For Amir Hasan, any devotion that 
disavows music is mere hypocrisy; it is daily fare for dried husks of as¬ 
cetic preachers but poison for the real mystic. He threatens any Sufi who 
pretends disdain for music—“Start this gathering anew or I’ll burn down 
the house and you, too, / You hypocrite who meditates without melodies, 
without dances!’’ Behind his poem, we can sense the presence of Burhan 
al-Din Gharib, the great advocate of Sufi music and dance in the Deccan. 

Burhan al-Din’s personality inspired Chishtis in the Deccan. Several 
generations after his death, Khuldabad—the town where his tomb be¬ 
came a shrine—came under the dominion of a new Islamic dynasty, the 
Faruqis of Khandesh. They built a capital city named Burhanpur, about 
220 kilometers distant from Khuldabad. Burhanpur became an active 
site of Chishti Sufism. Although today Burhanpur is located in Madhya 
Pradesh, it was in medieval times the northern gateway to the Deccan; 
major roads from Delhi, Gujarat, and Malwa all led to Burhanpur, from 
where they were channeled south to Dawlatabad, Khuldabad, and more 
southern Deccan towns. 

The Faruqi dynasty adopted Burhan al-Din Gharib as its patron saint 
and claimed to rule as the fruit of his blessings. Burhan al-Din set such 
a strong precedent that the twentieth-century author Bashir Muham¬ 
mad Khan begins his massive two-volume book chronicling the Sufis of 
Burhanpur with the life story of Burhan al-Din, even though the saint 
lived and died in Khuldabad.'* The chronicler tells that Burhan al-Din 
stopped on his trip south to Dawlatabad to rest at a village along the 
banks of the Tapti River: “He and his group of followers rested for a night 
at this spot. He sat on a rock by the side of the river, made his ritual wash¬ 
ing there, and along with his followers prayed namaz. Then he beseeched 
God saying, ‘O Lord, make this place into a great city!”’’^ This narrative 
claims that an ancestor of the founder of the Faruqi dynasty was the chief 
of that region and provided Burhan al-Din and his company with food, 
shelter, and protection. For this reason, the saint beseeched God to make 
the place a city and predicted that the chief s descendants would become 
kings.'* In this new city and with the protection of a nascent dynasty. 
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Chishti Sufis in Burhanpur continued Burhan al-Din Gharib’s tradition 
of Islamic mysticism that focused on sama' sessions of poetry, rhythm, 
and music that could lead those in attendance into states of ecstasy. 
These ecstatic states could erupt into dancing, gesturing, spontaneous 
recitation of poetry or spiritual boasts, uncontrollable sobbing, or even 
unconsciousness. All these various behaviors were signs of the subject’s 
experience of self-surrender, or even selflessness.“ 

A good example of such behavior is found in a Chishti Sufi named 
Baha’ al-Din and known popularly as "Shah Bajan" (died 1507]. He was 
a scholar from Ahmedabad, Gujarat, who specialized in reports about 
the Prophet Muhammad's conduct (liadis). While setting out for the 
hajj, a vision of the Prophet commanded him to settle in Burhanpur as a 
spiritual guide. Returning to Ahmedabad he found that his Sufi master, 
Rahmatullah Mutavakkil, had died and left his cloak {khirqa, a symbol of 
spiritual authority and renunciation of worldly concerns). He took the 
cloak and laid it as a shroud over the tomb of his dead master; just then 
he heard the Qawwals nearby singing Hindi verses, "Let me meet you, 
Shah Rahmatullah / Without you, whose feet will I touch?”*' From the 
tomb, he heard a voice address him as "Bajan” or musical one: “Go touch 
the feet of the Music-maker!” Hearing this, he fell into a state of rapture. 

Returning to his senses, he took the cloak off the tomb and wore it, 
ready to accept his destiny as the successor to Rahmatullah Mutavakkil. 
From that day, he was known as Shah Bajan or "Master Music-Maker.” 
Shah Bajan became an exp)ert musician who transmitted Sufi teachings 
through poetry and song. He traveled to Khuldabad to visit the dargah 
of Burhan al-Din Gharib, who said to him in a dream, "I am indeed dead 
now and this territory that was under my care, namely Burhanpur, I en¬ 
trust to you and I give you a written document of authority.”** But Shah 
Bajan was still uncertain and may have felt the need for a living spiritual 
master to give him authorization to settle in the Deccan. In Bidar, he 
took initiation from a follower of Shaikh Mas'ud Bakk, a Chishti Sufi 
and excellent writer in Persian who expressed the experience of ecstasy 
in pxetry and exposited in prose the ideals of the unity of being {vahdat 
al-vujud)}^ 

Shah Bajan settled at Burhanpur with patronage from the ruler of 
Khandesh and built a mosque and hospice (khanqah) for his disciples 
and followers. He also wrote a book about his master.'® It records 
Rahmatullah Mutavakkil’s oral teachings (malfuzat) but also contains 
Shah Bajan’s poetry in vernacular Deccani, which makes it one of the 
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earliest examples of Urdu poems.“ With other Sufi poets of Burhanpur, 
Shah Bajan crafted a poetic language that was mixed [rekhta], its Hindi 
grammatical base spiced with expressions from Persian. They called this 
local language Gujari, the oldest root of what we now call Urdu. Gujari 
was the southern dialect of this language, spoken in Muslim-influenced 
quarters of Gujarat and the western Deccan (in contrast to Hindavi, the 
northern dialect spoken around Delhi; Shah Bajan was the first person 
recorded to have called the northern dialect Hindavi) 

Rekhta was a term applied to songs with lyrics in the vernacular mixed 
with expressions from Persian.^ Such mixing happened when Hindi 
songs were performed in courts of Muslim kings or gatherings of Sufis." 
Hafiz Mahmud Sherani proposes that this style of lyric gradually became 
popular as a vernacular language and spread outside the limits of music 
to become a poetic language." In rekhta songs, a couplet or stanza would 
contain both Hindi and Persian terms used together. Shah Bajan's poetry 
provides many examples." This is a rare glimpse into the genesis of a new 
language and reveals how Urdu developed in the Deccan rather than in 
North India." 

Shah Bajan uses lyric forms such as dohra indgeet. Their language and 
meter owe little to Persian genres like ghazal or masnavi. The language 
is simple and direct Gujari, yet there are a few lines of Persian inter¬ 
laced that restate the Gujari meaning but in a more formal tone. One 
can think of the Gujari words “translating" the Persian into a more easily 
understandable medium; or one can think of the Persian words "making 
significant” the Gujari by connecting it to the formal and interregional 
language associated with Islamic dominance. The Sufi poet connected 
the "local” Indian spoken idiom to the "universal” Islamic symbolic world 
invoked by Persian. Chishti Sufis like Shah Bajan brought Islam down 
to earth in their local context, making its practices meaningful in their 
society and “translating" its values through symbols that were easily un¬ 
derstandable by common people. 

Shah Bajan designed his poetry to be sung in Qawwali; his poems 
often specify the musical mode in which they are to be sung (he uses the 
Persian term parda for mode, referring to raga). The miracles reported 
about him also have to do with music. He would organize sama‘ gath¬ 
erings every day between afternoon and evening prayers. If he would 
experience rapture, he would promise the Qawwals, “I will give you 
five hundred rup>ees, you will get a thousand rupees!” The next day, the 
Qawwals would claim these huge amounts from the impoverished saint. 
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shah Bajan would tell his attendant to go and dig in a certain place and 
the appropriate amount of coins would be found “from the treasury of 
the unseen world” to distribute to the musicians." 

He taught his disciples that “it is the real work of a Sufi to listen to all 
things and attribute their voices to the real One, such that he compre¬ 
hend that all things are a place of manifestation of God. If not, how can 
it be that a rabab [lute] has leather containing such rich tones and hard 
wood releasing such subtle cries? [He cites a poem] You must be sending 
divine secrets through the lute / otherwise why should I believe mere dry 
wood?”” Shah Bajan echoes the words of Nizam al-Din Awliya, who said, 
“I get such blessing from the empty bowl of the rabab / any dust mote 
experiencing it glows like the sun.”” Shah Bajan explained this spiritual 
goal of resonant emptiness with a simple musical parable about the crea¬ 
tion of a reed flute: "The flute is first a reed cut from the reed-bed, which 
is then hollowed out by being burned inside with fire. An iron poker laid 
in the fire is made red-hot and it burns deep holes into the reed From 
each of these holes, the flute releases complaining notes and sounds a 
wail so powerful that the Sufi’s heart is pierced.”” 

Shah Bajan echoes the images made famous by Jalal al-Din Rumi (died 
1273 in Qpnya, TUrkey). Rumi’s ghazals are sung in Qawwali and equate 
listening to music with intuiting the inner meaning of divine speech con¬ 
veyed in revelation. Rumi’s epic poem Masnavi-ye Ma‘navi (The allegori¬ 
cal ode) begins with the song of the reed flute, through whose hollow 
body the breath of God blows, giving rise to a plaintive musical cry that 
is a common accompaniment to sama* and equates it to the voice of God 
sp>eaking to Moses: “The reed, soother to all sundered lovers—its pierc¬ 
ing modes reveal our hidden pain.... Welcome love! By love our earthly 
flesh borne to heaven are mountains made supple, moved to dance. Love 
moved Mount Sinai, my love, and made Moses swoon. Let me touch those 
harmonious lips and I, reed-like, will tell what may be told.”** Muslims 
who accepted devotional music saw the essence of religion as the cultiva¬ 
tion of love, moving from metaphorical [majazi) love for a human being 
to ultimate (haqiqi) love for God.** 

Shah Bajan developed a taste for sama‘ after he settled in the Dec- 
can.*^ This means his commitment to musical devotion based on the 
metaphor of passionate love was caused directly by his interactions with 
the personality of Burhan al-Din Gharib at his tomb, among his followers, 
and through visionary encounters with him. Chishti Sufis in the Deccan 
left more than spiritual teachings, for most people who admired Sufis 
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did not necessarily aspire to live by their teachings, which are difficult 
and profound. Shah Bajan and his companions left a legacy in the more 
popular realm of language, poetry, and music. They helped craft a new 
vernacular language, Gujari, which would later evolve into Deccani, the 
southern dialect of Urdu. Though the literary sources that record their 
lives and teachings are in Persian, these texts contain record of their per¬ 
sistent use of Gujari (especially in poems and songs) to communicate 
their spiritual teachings in an accessible, enjoyable, and inspiring form. 
The wider population of the Deccan could participate with them in this 
arena, whether Sufi or not, whether Muslim or other. 

Shah Bajan illustrates how Chishti Sufis in the Deccan combined 
poetry and song in order to transmit their mystical theology. Others 
in Burhanpur and Bijapur formed a network of innovators in language, 
along with Chishtis in Bijapur." In spreading mystical insight and Islamic 
ethics through poetry and song, they helped create a new vernacular, 
which became the regional dialect of Deccani Urdu. Their efforts gave 
rise to a refined poetic language with the ghazal as its most sophisticated 
expression. 

Burhan al-Din Gharib sowed the seeds of musical mysticism in the 
Deccan, and Shah Bajan ensured its perpetuation in the regional capi¬ 
tal of Burhanpur. Likewise, Siraj embodied this Chishti tradition with 
particular vibrancy in the new capital of Awrangabad during the Mu¬ 
ghal period. Siraj composed poems to be sung in Sufi gatherings and 
filled his poems with images of music-making. He uses musical images 
to illustrate the tensions of love, making allegories between the ritual of 
sama* and the soul’s journey through mystical love. In one couplet of the 
ghazal below, for example, he uses images of the reed flute, as did Rumi 
and Shah Bajan;" 

The night of parting brought me calamity 
This misery ignites fire in my chest cavity 
Parting approaches beating warning drums 
Reed flutes sigh with double-tone intensity 
Why shouldn’t Siraj, in this festival of grief 
Take off with love in defiance of gravity? 

Siraj adds a twist to conventional imagery, for the reed flute to which 
he refers is the shehnai. This is an Indian adaptation of the Persian and 
Hirkish shah-ney or "royal flute," which can achieve the haunting effect 
of playing in two different registers—piercingly high and mournfully 
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low—in a single breath. Used in Sufi music, it has a devastating effect of 
simultaneous lamentation and resignation, embodying the very essence 
of mystical love. 

In its Indian form, the shehnai is a wind instrument that can play 
double-register tones, but it is fitted with a mouthpiece of buzzing reed 
(as in a Western oboe) that gives its voice a piercing quality in addition to 
its plaintive timbre. Coupled with kettledrums (nawbaf), this instrument 
announced the arrival of royalty or a groom (who is called naw-shah or 
new king). Siraj uses these musical allegories with heartbreaking irony. 
The shehnai and drums conventionally proclaim the impending union 
in a marriage, but in this poem they warn of inevitable separation and 
painful parting. 

Qawwali Promoted and Contested in Awrangabad 

Siraj had a mentor in Shaikh Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi who advocated 
music in Islamic culture. He was the nearest living example of the tradi¬ 
tion upheld by Burhan al-Din Gharib, Shah Bajan, and other Chishti mas¬ 
ters in the Deccan. Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi and his circle led a Chishti 
florescence in Awrangabad, when the city became an imperial Mughal 
city and rich center of commerce. His Kalimi branch of the Chishti order 
publicly upheld musical mysticism over and against competition from 
Naqshbandi Sufis recently ascendant in Mughal realms. 

Naqshbandi Sufis claimed to have a properly Simni style of mysticism, 
which disallowed vocal mediation, disavowed the use of music, and dis¬ 
couraged emotive devotion. Where they became strong, Naqshbandis 
encouraged a more chauvinistic stand against local practices, Shfi sym¬ 
pathies, and accommodation with Hindus. Naqshbandis were proud of 
their Central Asian "Turani” roots and their recent arrival in India, imag¬ 
ining that this brought them a purer Islamic pedigree that local Sufis did 
not have, especially not the Chishtis, who acclimatized to the South Asian 
cultural environment. The Naqshbandis claimed affinity with the Mughal 
ruling family and took firm root in Awrangabad. Under the leadership of 
Baba Palangposh (died 1699) and his successor Baba Musafir (died 1715), 
the Naqshbandi community thrived among soldiers and administrators 
in Awrangzeb’s army.” 

The Chishti leader Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi led musical gather¬ 
ings that contrasted with those of the somber Naqshbandis. Chishti 
and Naqshbandi communities interacted intensely in Awrangabad. 
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Positively, their interaction amounted to cross-pollination. The Chishtis 
adopted some themes and techniques from Naqshbandis, as in Nizam al- 
Din Awrangabadi’s treatise on meditation, titled Nizam al-Qulub.^ His re¬ 
vival of the Chishti order incorporated an initiation into the Naqshbandi 
lineage (along with Suhravardi, Qadiri, and Chishti lineages).” Nega¬ 
tively, their interaction led to competition, as both Suh communities 
looked for patronage among the Mughal nobles of Awrangabad. Naqsh¬ 
bandi Sufis criticized the Chishti practice of sama* and listening to 
Qawwali. Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi reportedly moved his assemblies 
of sama' to a venue far from the Naqshbandi center called Panchakki to 
the Shahgunj neighborhood of Awrangabad in order to shield his com¬ 
munity from censure.^ 

Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi perpetuated Chishti traditions but moder¬ 
ated them in Awrangabad. He downplayed elements that would lead to 
conflict between the two styles of mysticism and insisted, like his teacher 
in Delhi, Shaikh Kalimullah, that all the Sufi orders were authentic ex¬ 
pressions of Muhammad’s teachings. This interaction and competition 
between Chishtis and Naqshbandis one generation earlier may have led 
Siraj’s Sufi teacher to become alarmed at his poetic output and its musical 
resonance, as we will examine in detail in the next section. 

Such criticism was directed primarily against the ambiguity inherent 
in poetry, especially when sung in public. Ambivalent images about love 
could be “misinterpreted” by listeners and could excite lustful urges, 
leading to sinful activity and social discord {fitna}. Ghazal poets relied 
on ambivalent imagery in order to create tensions between different 
levels of love and diverse kinds of passions. Ambiguous reference to the 
beloved—whether the beloved is a person, an experience, or God—cre¬ 
ates tension between sensual and spiritual references. This tension is 
integral to the ghazal and gives the genre its dynamism. It is also integral 
to the Sufi use of poetry, for sensual responses could be harnessed by the 
listener and directed toward spiritual refinement. Redirecting sensual 
responses and erotic energies into spiritual refinement provides the fuel 
for dynamic motion in a mystical ascension (wi'ra;). 

Redirecting the motion of these energies does not require repudiating 
the sensual and erotic nature of the imagery. Its ambivalence is the very 
power that it holds in potential, waiting to be released in the experience 
of the listener. But this process, so central to musical mysticism and its 
use of poetry, is often criticized as being tied to sensual and erotic im¬ 
ages. Many Sufis of an ascetic orientation have made just this criticism. 
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In response, some Sufis of a scholastic disposition have argued that the 
tension between sensual and spiritual can be resolved by asserting that 
the poetry is “allegorical." Allegorical poems speak in sensual images but 
really intend symbolic meaning. The poem is properly understood only 
once decoded and the real meaning, once conveyed in the clothing of 
symbolism, is revealed with its sensual material referent shorn away. Al¬ 
legorical interpretation does not allow multiple levels of the image to co¬ 
exist but rather establishes a hierarchy between them. Once the symbolic 
meaning of the image is understood, the material or sensual referent is 
eclipsed or jettisoned. 

The assertion that such poetry should be understood as allegory works 
only when the poem is read on the page or used in a lecture. Allegorical 
interpretation is an intellectual exercise of citation and commentary. But 
poems are sung—given voice through melody and given pulse through 
rhythm—and when voiced as music, an allegorical interpretive strategy 
does not resolve the tension. Singing the poem allows all levels of the 
image to imjjact the listener at once, in real time, in the momentary beat 
of music that cannot be stalled or stopped in order to add a commentary. 
The delivery of the poem through music does not allow the sifting of 
images into different levels, to divert attention away from the sensual 
or romantic and argue the real meaning is symbolic or spiritual. This 
is why Siraj's poetry exerts its full force only when sung and why Siraj 
composed it orally, often specifically for Qawwal singers to deliver to his 
Sufi audience. 

In their performance, Qawwals musically exploit creative ambigu¬ 
ity in interpreting metaphors that describe the beloved. Do such meta¬ 
phors apply to all beautiful sensory perceptions, to beautifully alluring 
people, to a particular person to whom one is passionately attracted, to 
the spirimal teacher whom one loves, to the Prophet Muhammad and 
his family, or to God? The answer is “yes" to each and “no" to any one 
exclusively. Qawwali is built upon this ambiguity. Far from resolving it, 
Qawwali heightens it, especially in the social framework of a ritual set¬ 
ting. Qawwali is not an individual pursuit but happens in a sacred space 
defined by the presence of others. It is essentially communal (despite 
modem pressures to record it as music or perform it on stage). The rimal 
space is made sacred by the presence of a revered person, either a saint in 
the tomb after his death or a living spiritual guide who convenes the as¬ 
sembly (or most often both, with the living guide acting as representative 
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or inheritor of the dead saint’s authority). Images of a beautiful beloved 
person naturally have multiple valences in this setting. There is the per¬ 
son of the dead saint, who is beautiful in radiating spiritual energies that 
continue after his death. There is the person of the living representative, 
who is beautiful in transmitting charisma to his community of followers. 
There are persons in the audience, often close friends or relatives, whose 
are beautiful in that they are partners on the spiritual path. Finally, there 
is also the possibility that someone in the audience strikes a listener as 
particularly beautiful and captivating [shahid], so that contemplation of 
his or her face and appearance can lead to an intense focus on the beauty 
of God's creation. If none in the audience serves this role, an image that 
one carries in memory or imagination can play this function. 

Listening to love poetry sung as music in a public gathering of Sufis 
provides all these means for meditation and contemplation. The public 
gathering also provides limits on potentially transgressive behavior. This 
is why the Chishti practice of sama' remained an integral part of Islamic 
mysticism for five centuries up to the time of Siraj. Nizam al*Din Awliya, 
the key figure in institutionalizing this practice, discussed the issue of 
interpreting the poetry’s ambivalent images in ways that shaped all sub¬ 
sequent Chishti practice of Qawwali. He said. 

Tomorrow on the Day of Judgment, a divine voice will ask, “As you were 
listening to poetry did you understand its descriptions to apply to me?" 
I will answer, “Yes!" The voice will further ask, “These descriptions are 
of sensory phenomena while my essence is eternal, so how can it be that 
sensory descriptions apply to an eternal essence beyond sensation?” I will 
reply, “O God, I only applied them to you because of my intense love!” 
The voice will declare its judgment, “Because you loved in this way, I have 
forgiving compassion upon you.”^' 

The ambiguity of the metaphors is designed to move the listener from 
one level of interpretation to the next, in a dynamic progression of love. 
If the metaphors were not ambiguous (if they did not describe two or 
more different things at the very same time with a shared image), they 
could not act as bridges to convey the listener to a new place. One way 
to clarify confusion on this point would be to ask. On which shore of the 
river is a bridge grounded? 

As Siraj himself wrote in one of his most Sufism-infused ghazals, 
“Lay your head on a pillow of velvet, but don’t let your eyes succumb to 
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sleep."^^ Laying your head on a pillow of velvet means enjoying deeply 
the taste [zawq) of love at whatever stage in whatever form one finds it 
manifest and allowing oneself to experience it fully, to sink deeply into 
it and allow oneself to be fully open to its influence. But removing all 
sleep from your eyes means to stay conscious that all stages of love are 
incomplete; they are invitations to move on to ever more refined experi¬ 
ences of love. Moving on will necessarily entail longing, separation, and 
despair, but these painful feelings hold out the promise for new stages, 
more profound insight, and eventually love that is more real. 

This is why erotic images are central to the poetry that is sung in 
Qawwali in general, and to the poems of Siraj in particular. These erotic 
images are not necessarily sexual images. Rather, erotic images refer to 
the urge toward union with another and concomitant loss of egoistic 
boundaries. Sexual energy might be inherent in these erotic images 
but is not necessarily delineated graphically. In this sense, eros is not 
to be denied in this sung poetry but rather to be harnessed so that its 
deep-seated and dynamic energies can fuel the listeners’ movement into 
greater and greater spiritual refinement. At least this is the tradition of 
Nizam al-Din Awliya, as perpetuated by Burhan al-Din Gharib and those 
Sufis in the Deccan who followed him. They practiced sama* that was 
open to the public with all its varied levels of experience and tended to¬ 
ward poetry that included erotic images. 


Conclusion 

The Qawwals sing for an audience consisting of diflferent kinds of Usten- 
ers and plan their performance accordingly. Some listeners are deeply 
committed Sufis who have experienced the spiritual states that Siraj’s 
poem so vividly describes, such that singing its words brings them deeply 
into that state, leading to lamentation and weeping. Others are Sufis who 
are have very aesthetic temperaments, whom the music and lyrics can 
raise to new levels of inspired internal reaction that may not be observ¬ 
able at all to an outsider, embedded as it is in profound thought and 
contemplation. Others are emotionally vulnerable—perhaps Sufi be¬ 
ginners—whom the music drives toward ecstatic states that break the 
tyranny of reason and calculation. Others are just curious, simply enjoy 
the music, or crave a distraction from the grind of daily life. Usually the 
audience consists of only men, though sometimes women also join or 
sit within hearing range. The mixed nature of the audience leads to a 
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danger of music and poetry arousing lustful passions among listeners. 
Ascetic observers could misinterpret the passions being performed in the 
ritual space of sama‘, leading them to oppose it and question the Islamic 
credentials of its patrons. This was a danger for Siraj as it is for listeners 
in the present day. 

While Siraj knew this danger well, he did not let it detract him from 
anending sama‘ gatherings and composing poetry for them. For Siraj, 
the purpose of life was to pursue refinement through love’s burning, in 
an attempt to transcend the limited routines and self-centeredness of 
ego. For Sufi listeners, the gathering of sama' is a bounded ritualized 
space for this pursuit. They enact it in an intensified way in this limited 
sphere for a special time and then return to more routine activities of 
life, hopefully with their frame of reference altered or at least its limi¬ 
tations temporarily suspended. Because the ghazal is infused with the 
poet’s own spiritual experience, it can spark similar spiritual experiences 
in the listeners when vitalized through being sung in a ritual context of 
heightened sensitivity, openness, and expectation. 

Siraj exuberantly practiced sama* despite the controversy it provoked. 
However, it appears that his Sufi master perceived the danger, not the 
promise, of his poetic jjerformance in this ritual space. How his poetry 
was turned into music is a crucial element in understanding the trouble¬ 
some role of eros in his life, as a Mughal male and Muslim mystic. It is 
also the key to understanding why his Sufi master commanded him to 
stop composing poems, for they were sung in ritual and social gatherings 
rather than simply composed on the page. 

After only seven years of composing pjoetry to be sung, Siraj’s Sufi 
master commanded him to stop. Siraj complied. His aspiration was to 
become a Sufi master, after all, rather than a famous poet. Even after his 
teacher’s death, about nine years later, he continued to refrain from com¬ 
posing poetry.^* Yet Siraj had become famous in a very short time—in 
seven years of composing Urdu ghazals he was seen as a master. Younger 
p)oets sought him out as a poetry teacher. These include some of the fin¬ 
est poets of the eighteenth century.^ Even after he stopped composing, 
his ghazals were already absorbed into the Qawwali repertoire in the 
Deccan. They spread as literary texts to other regions, wherever Urdu 
was cultivated. 

Shah Siraj died on April 6,1764 (4 Shawwal, 1177 Hijri), suffering in 
illness alone at the age of forty-nine, for he never married and headed no 
household. Many poets of his day admired him and composed “chrono- 
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grams" in verse to commemorate his death. The p)oet Shafiq composed 
this quatrain:^* 

A noble, in worship sincere, in composing graceful 
From whose pen come poems worthy and beautiful 
Shafiq s saying counts the year of his passing 
"Shah Siraj turned his face toward the Merciful" 

The sum of the abjad value of the letters in the final line is U77, the year by 
Islamic reckoning in which Siraj died. The greatest scholar of Auranga¬ 
bad, Azad Bilgrami —himself a poet of Arabic and Persian—composed 
a memorial.^ The heavy formality and sincere sorrow of these memorial 
poems is lightened by some humorous ones as well. Shafiq composed the 
chronogram, “Woe to the hean, Siraj has become mud,” which also adds 
up to the year of his passing.^’’ 

This last chronogram, with its macabre humor, reminds us that even 
in death, life does go on. Siraj built up a small Sufi hospice called his 
takiya and wrote to his beloved friend ‘Abd al-Rasul Khan, asking him, 
"Upon my demise, if you don’t want to go away with me [to the next 
world] then at least come and stay with my community at the takiyar** 
Yet ‘Abd al-Rasul Khan was occupied in army service in Bijapur and only 
much later took on Sufi discipline fully to become known as Shah ‘Abd 
al-Rasul Chishti. Siraj had many times called his closest disciple, Shah 
Chiragh, to come and care for him and his institution, but Shah Chiragh 
was busy in Ahmadnagar building up his own circle of followers. Late in 
his life, Siraj wrote to Shah Chiragh threatening that he would, even in 
his weakness and ill health, mount a horse and ride to the army in Bijapur 
to meet ‘Abd al-Rasul Khan and personally persuade him to return.*’ But 
his body collapsed before he could get his foot into the stirrups. 

Siraj’s loyal friend Zia al-Din Parwana funded the building of a small 
dome over his tomb. Only then did Shah Chiragh return to Awrangabad 
and take up custodianship of Siraj’s takiya and leadership of his circle 
of disciples. Upon Shah Chiragh’s death, his son Maqbul Chiragh and 
grandson Roshan Chiragh inherited the position of custodian; after them 
it went to a khalifa of theirs, Sayyid Karim Shah, and to his descendants. 
As long as the nizams ruled, succession continued at the takiya unabated, 
land grants supported Sufis who renounced worldly gain, and Siraj’s po¬ 
etry was sung in Qawwali gatherings that they organized.*® 

Thus the sun set on the northern horizon of the Deccan, as Siraj the 
sun died in Awrangabad. But on the southern horizon, the moon was 
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poised to rise. Siraj lived through the city’s golden age as it was briefly the 
capital of the Mughal Empire and then the headquarters of the nizam’s 
Deccan kingdom. As Siraj faded into old age, the city too entered a twi¬ 
light era. Less than a decade after his death, the Deccan capital shifted to 
Hyderabad, and there on the southern horizon of the Deccan, Mah Laqa 
Bai the moon was about to rise into being. But between them stretched a 
vast territory, not just of geographical land but also of devotional topog¬ 
raphy. The next chapter will cross that vast distance. It marks a transit 
between one personality and the other, between one city and another, 
between one Islamic sect and another. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Transit— When Sufis Meet ShiHs 

In every way, your praise God is reciting, Mawla ‘Ali 
With inspired words about you, lord abiding Mawla Ali 
You’re a brother to Muhammad, keep leading Mawla Ali 
The center of both worlds, rightly guiding Mawla Ali 

Full moon glowing, Mawla Ali, dawn sun rising, Mawla Ali 

—first stanza of a poem praising ‘Ali by Iman, 
the teacher of Mah Laqa Bat 


Shah Siraj met some of the most eminent literary and Sufi personalities 
of the Deccan, but he never met Mah Laqa Bal, the courtesan dancer and 
Urdu poetess with whom this book compares him. Their paths never 
crossed. He lived in Awrangabad when it was the Deccan capital, and she 
lived in Hyderabad when the capital shifted there one generation later. 
They never met in person, but they do meet in the realm of imagina¬ 
tion. They are comparable as poets of the Urdu ghazal and as mystics in 
a shared Islamic devotional continuum. More specifically, Sufi masters 
like Siraj did meet and collaborate with Shi'i courtesans like Mah Laqa 
Bai, though on the surface their sexuality and gender roles are markedly 
different. 

At the deepest level, it is love that brings together the Sufi poet and the 
courtesan dancer, even though one was Sunni while the other was Shi'i. 
They both cultivated love in general and love for Ali in particular, who 
was known by the honorific titles Hazrat (your Honor) or Mawla (our 
Master). Ali was seen by both groups to be the embodiment of divine 
light and guidance that continued after his close relative, the Prophet 
Muhammad, passed away. This devotional fervor is portrayed in the five- 
line stanza from a poem by Mah Laqa Bai’s poetry teacher (ustad) that 
is quoted above; in it, the sun and moon with their radiance are mere 
outward manifestations of the intense inner light that shines into the 
world through Ali.* This shared devotional ground creates a religious 
topography with specific ritual sites in the Deccan. The cumulative ef- 



feet of this topography is to bring different sectarian communities into 
an unusual intimacy of shared values and close cooperation. This transit 
chapter aims to illustrate how the cooperation is mapped, despite nu- 
anced differences between Shi'is and Sufis over theology. 

Transit Allows a Meeting without Meeting 

This chapter marks a transit and transition from Shah Siraj to Mah 
Laqa Bai. In premodern astrology, "transit" refers to how planets move 
through one astrological constellation and into the next. It describes how 
heavenly bodies seem to cross paths. If we imagine Shah Siraj as a con- 
stellation representing a Sufi master and poet of Awrangabad, we can 
imagine Mah Laqa Bai as a neighboring constellation representing a Shfi 
dancer and poet of Hyderabad. As the planet of dominance passes from 
one constellation to another, how can we compare these two person¬ 
alities? Let us enter this comparison with a vignette presented by Shah 
Siraj, where he imagines meeting courtesans like Mah Laqa Bai. 

In his poem “The Fragrant Garden of Imagination,” Siraj describes 
himself as being on familiar terms with courtesans. The vignene high¬ 
lights the importance of gender and sexuality in their two personality 
types. Shah Siraj is a man who is depressed over his frilled love affair with 
another man and has no desire for women. The courtesans are women 
who, beyond the constraints of marriage, entertain and sometimes dis¬ 
cipline men. They enjoy the privilege of speaking with men boldly and 
openly, though their place in patriarchal society is always conditioned by 
reliance on patronage by male elites. In this vignette, Siraj is wallowing 
in despair after his male love has left him and moved to Hyderabad. He 
attends a gathering of music and dance in a lovely garden but can find no 
delight. There the courtesans try to please him and tease him—through 
their wit and grace—into giving up melancholy over his lost lover. Yet 
the artistic beauty of the courtesans only deepens his heartache. The 
couplets show his appreciation of and friendship with the courtesans:^ 

If someday by chance I enter a gathering of dance 
Sitting there to watch is arduous for me 
Each of the dancing girls is a heart-stealer 
Each one is a courtesan of stunning beauty’ 

They sing a tune, turn with enticing grace 
Show off their beauty with impeccable style 
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Each one blossoming in her fourteen years 
Working her magic to steal away hearts 
Each is superb in her finery and adornment 
In flowing gowns stitched with glimmering lace 
Each of their hands stained crimson with henna 
With one glance water would boil into steam 
Each with a forehead pendant of jeweled gold 
So gleaming that the sun takes from them light 
The pen has no power to describe their grace 
Or to write down the beauty of their pace 
Feet poised in dance, each is so stunning 
They steal the heart’s beat and soul’s power 
Their glance’s rhythmic nuance above a sly smile 
A song’s enticement through poan-chewing lips 
Is it any wonder a man’s will wanes at the sight 

When a stone, seeing them, would melt into water? 
Their dance complete, they gather around me 
Each asks me what’s the state of my heart: 

(... The courtesans say] 

“Everyone around you is engrossed in delight 
They’re overjoyed by these simple pleasures 
But you! You’re in a storm of grief, what’s wrong? 

Your lips are dry but your eyes are wet, what’s wrong? 
Tell us now, why is your heart so worn down 
Why has sorrow reduced you to dust and water? 

I swear, you must tell us the cause of such grief 
Whose hand has wounded you so deeply? 

What fairy-faced beauty has worked magic on )rau 
Martyred by the blade of a lovely forehead’s frown? 
Over whom does such sorrow so upset your heart 
That your very life’s breath has come to ruin? 

Tell us now, unburden your heart, tell us all 
For it is our art, as well, to steal the heart! 

For aren’t we also beautiful in every way? 

Whatever you desire, we are experts in love! 

So why are you holding back your heart from us? 

Why do you refuse to tell us your love-pangs? 
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All in vain you are lening your heart burn 
As if you find pleasure in your secret pain 
Enough now, just have a small moment of fun 
Come now, just wipe the tears from your eyes!” 

But what could I say? How to express my state? 

With each breath my soul is wracked with pain 
In no way do I find any rest or respite 

This wildness of grief never lessens its grip 

[So Siraj told the courtesans] 

“Can the gathering of song and dance cheer my heart 
When sorrow has struck and destroyed my soul?” 

[... Each courtesan replied] 

“Oh my God, woe is me! Woe is me, O my God! 

If you say this again. I’ll just die with you! 

How will I ever find consolation again? 

I'm in such anguish—where can I escape? 

Through the whole world, it’s true what they say: 

The earth is hard and the heavens are far away!” 

In the shared field of aesthetics, Sufi and courtesan meet. When poems 
are sung, they can evoke love that can transport one from the hardness 
of this earth to the heavens, even though they are far away. 

It was not merely in pleasure gardens or lovelorn advice that Sufis 
and courtesans interacted. In the Deccan, Sufis, who were mainly Sunni, 
and courtesans, who were largely Shi'i, also met in the shared devotional 
topography of deep love for ‘Ali and the wider family of the Prophet (al-e 
bait). This chapter explores this topography of shared symbols, theologi¬ 
cal commonalities, and ritual overlaps between Sufi Sunnis and ShiUs. 
It focuses on sites that aid in understanding the complex juxtaposition 
and interplay between different religious communities in the Deccan. 

View from the Sama‘-Khana 

Love for ‘Ali and his descendants forms an important element in Sufism. 
Illustrating this is a fascinating quatrain of Persian poetry ascribed to the 
founder of the Chishti Sufi community, Mu'in al*Din Chishti. It is sung in 
Qawwali during rituals gatherings in sites such as a sama^-khana, a special 
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hall for listening to music that is often built at Sufi dargahs in the Deccan. 
The same poem is often inscribed in calligraphy at devotional sites such 
as the ‘ashur-kham, devotional halls where Shi'is gather to commemorate 
the martyrdom of Husain, the son of ‘Ali and grandson of Muhammad, 
along with other members of his family. 

Husain is king and Husain is king of all other kings 
Husain is religion and Husain preserves sacred things 
Rather than place his hand on Yazid’s, he gave his head 
Because of Husain “No god but God" in this world rings 

This Persian quatrain extols the virtues of Husain. It pictures him as a 
hero who upheld Islam by sacrificing his life rather than submining to 
an unjust usurper, Yazid (ruled as Umayyad king from 680 until he died 
in 683]. Is it a poem expressing Sufi or Shi'i ideals? It is both. 

Love of Ali and the Prophet’s family is a shared symbolic resource 
for ShiMs and Sufis. Love of Ali also acts as a structural bridge between 
Shi‘is and those Sunnis who have a Sufi orientation (whom we can term 
Sufi Sunnis).^ The love of Ali forms an important element that promoted 
peaceful coexistence between Sunni and Shi'is Muslims in the Deccan. 
These two sectarian communities were defined briefly in chapter 1, but 
we will explore them in more detail as they interacted in the Deccan. 
Sunni and Shi'i sectarian categories are each composed of diverse sub¬ 
groups. The Sunnis call themselves AhUe Sunnat 0 Jama^at or "Those Who 
Follow Example and Consensus" of the early Muslim community to elect 
a representative from the Prophet’s followers. They recognize the right 
to rule of the first four caliphs who succeeded the Prophet as temporal 
rulers, after which political authority devolved onto kings and sultans. 
They believe that caliphs and jurists made legal decisions that are valid 
and binding, and follow one of several different formalizations of these 
legal norms, often called a legal school [mazhab). The majority of Mus¬ 
lims worldwide are Sunnis, and the same was true in the Deccan. 

While being Sunni in sectarian allegiance, one can also be Sufi in de¬ 
votional orientation. The vast majority of Sunni Muslims in the Deccan 
were Sufi-oriented, with the Chishti and Qadiri lineages being the domi¬ 
nant Sufi orders (fan^a).* Scholars and journalists who assert that Sunnis 
and Sufis are different categories make a factual error.* Sufis are those 
who engage their religion in order to seek mystical insight and direct 
experience of God, and Sufi Sunnis do this from within a social sectarian 
allegiance to Sunni schools of law. 
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In South Asia, Shi'is are a significant minority, especially so in the 
Deccan region where Shi‘i dynasties ruled (such as Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, 
and Golkonda, with its capital at Hyderabad). ShiMs call themselves Par¬ 
tisans of ‘Ali (Shi'at Ali), a name with devotional, political, and legal im¬ 
plications. Shi^is recognize only Ali as the political and moral leader afier 
the Prophet Muhammad and hold that All’s male heirs should rule rather 
than the kings and sultans who wielded actual power. In law, Shi'is fol¬ 
low the example of the imams (Ali and his designated male heirs in the 
succeeding twelve generations) but not other elders of the Muslim com¬ 
munity who have no blood ties to the Prophet. Shi'is systematized this 
example into legal and ritual norms, creating their own legal school (the 
Ja'fari mazhab ]7 Like Sunnis, the Shi'i community encompasses many 
different devotional orientations. Among Shi'is in the Deccan, the major¬ 
ity were “Desi Shi'is" with a local orientation (the term “Desi” taken from 
the Urdu word des, meaning the local land). They were mystically in¬ 
clined and practiced Shi'i rituals that were highly “Indianized.” These de- 
veloi>ed under patronage of Shi'ite dynasties such as Qutb-Shahi kings, 
who ruled from 1518 until 1687 from their capital at Golkonda Fort and 
later Hyderabad city. 

When addressing sectarian allegiances—Sunni and Shi'i—one must 
be attentive to varieties. Rather than exaggerate the difference between 
them, varieties within them allow overlap, confluence, or coexistence. 
We can call the Sufi-oriented Sunni piety “soft Sunni" because it did not 
define itself antagonistically against Shi'is or other so-called heretical 
movements. Rather, it defined itself positively as adherence to Sunni 
legal norms animated by an inner spiritual cultivation inspired by ‘Ali, 
as the first and prototypical Sufi master and saint {vaWallah). We can 
describe the Desi Shi'i piety as “soft Shi'i," as it did not define itself an¬ 
tagonistically against the practices of neighboring Sunnis and did not 
ideologically oppose Sufism. In Desi Shi'i devotion, ‘Ali was not primar¬ 
ily the marker of political loyalty that defined sectarian allegiance but 
was more specifically the focus for personal spiritual love and mystical 
absorption. 

Having made these distinctions, we will focus on Sufi Sunnis in this 
section and will discuss Desi Shi'is subsequently. The definition of Sufi 
Muslims is not sharply distinguished from other Sunnis but rather blurs 
along a devotional continuum. For instance, Chishti Sufis, who histori¬ 
cally defined the contours of Sufi devotion in the Deccan, blended rather 
seamlessly with Qadiri Sufis. While Chishtis were more avid promot- 
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ers of musical devotion through sama‘ rituals (especially in the form of 
Qawwali at a dargah], the local Qadiris often adopted musical and sung 
forms of zikr; in addition, Qawwali repertoire included devotional songs 
specifically in praise of Shaikh 'Ahd al'Qadir Jilani (died 1166 in Baghdad). 
In the Deccan, the Qadiri and Chishti lineages often fused.* 

This structural orientation to ‘Ali distinguished Sufi Sunnis with 
Chishti and Qadiri affiliation from Sufi Sunnis of the Naqshbandi lin¬ 
eage, which did not venerate Ali. In contrast, the Naqshbandi lineage 
of charismatic initiation traced its origin to Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (the first 
caliph) rather than through Ali.’ Accordingly, Naqshbandis tended to be 
“harder" Sunnis despite their Sufi orientation. Naqshbandis came to the 
Deccan late, along with the Mughal army in the seventeenth century, and 
they tended to define themselves as "proper” Sunnis who opposed the 
Shi'is. Their Sufi orientation was enfolded within a “hard” antagonistic 
Sunni exterior shared with Sunnis who had no Sufi orientation (such as 
some jurists, hadis experts, or preachers) and defined their community 
by sharp sectarian opposition against Shi‘is. This defines a devotional 
continuum, with more Indianized Sufi Sunnis at one extreme blending 
into more “foreign” Sufi Sunnis in the middle and non-Sufi Sunnis at the 
other extreme. 

The leading exponents of the Indianized Sunni Sufis were of the 
Chishti order. An important aspect of the Chishti community was its 
“Alid loyalty” or devotion to Ali and Husain.*® The Chishti community 
traced its lineage, or silsila, back to the Prophet through Ali and vener¬ 
ated Ali as the first va/i, the first “empowered friend.” Chishti loyalty to 
Ali was not about his right to rule or the political claims of his descen¬ 
dants. Rather, the Chishtis concentrated on the religious teachings and 
mystical insights that the Prophet transmitted to Ali and from him to 
spiritual leaders both inside his family (especially to Husain) and out¬ 
side his family (especially to Hasan Basri, an early moralistic theologian 
who died in 728). While all Muslims received the Qur’an and his public 
example of conduct, Ali received an "inner teaching” from the Prophet 
because of his intimacy with him. This is the symbolic meaning of the 
event in which Ali imitated the Prophet when Arab opponents in Mecca 
were plotting to assassinate the Prophet. Ali slept in the Prophet’s bed 
that night as a decoy while the Prophet escaped to Medina. The inner 
meaning of this political event is that Ali reflected the Prophet’s person¬ 
ality in a unique way. This reflection was elaborated upon theologically 
by speaking of the Prophet as light and of Ali as a beam of that light; 
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in an outer sense the beam of light is different from its source, but in 
essence the two are the same light. Their intimacy was sealed through 
‘Ali's marriage to Fatima, the Prophet Muhammad’s daughter. This social 
union symbolized the inner intimacy that the two men already shared, 
which was a transmission of light, a spark of love, and the courage to 
sacrifice that for the inner teaching of Islam. 

The message of devotion to ‘Ali is made more explicit in an Urdu poem 
by Bedam Varsi (died 1795), a contemporary of Siraj whose poems are also 
sung in Qawwali. In it he praises Fatima, known as Zahra "the radiant,” 
and her family:” 

In the garden of Zahra all kinds of roses bloom 

The color of ‘Ali in some, in others the aroma of the Prophet 

Why shouldn’t ‘Ali, the Lion of God, not be the Hand of God? 

The purpose of all spiritual gifts is this—"There is no youth like ‘Ali" 
Just as Muhammad is unique, nobody was, is or will be like ‘Ali 

The saying in Arabic “There is no youth like ‘Ali’’ (la fata ilia *Ali] reminds 
us of Shi‘i slogans based upon sayings of the Prophet in praise of ‘Ali’s 
steadfastness, heroism, and willingness to sacrifice himself in battle: 
“There is no youth brave as ‘Ali and no sword like zu’l-fiqarr For Sufis, 
‘Ali’s two-bladed sword, called zu’l-fiqar, is seen to represent the power 
of severing one’s desires from worldly goals and cutting away the ego’s 
pretension so that one can become a vessel for divine will in this world. 

Chishti Sufis mention ‘Ali’s name to spark spiritual insight and ethical 
vigor rather than to invoke ‘Ali as a hero in order to raise a rebellion and 
establish a just political order. For Sufis, the brave youth ‘Ali is seen not 
as a warrior in battle but as an ascetic ready to face the enemy within and 
quell the ego through self-abnegation. His fearless son, Husain, is seen 
not as a political rebel for a lost cause but as a champion of self-sacrifice 
who gave preference to others. Both imams are dear to Sufis for showing 
how to fight the greater struggle, or jihad-e akbar, more than for their 
p>olitical campaigns 

Qawwali performances traditionally begin with the song “Man Kuntu 
Mawla,” a musical setting of the famous hadis pronounced by the Prophet 
at Ghadir Khumm: after the final pilgrimage, the Prophet “took ‘Ali’s 
hand and placed him on his right side. Then he said, 'Am I the authority 
whom you obey?’ They answered, “We obey your directions.’ Then he said, 
‘For whomever I am master and the authority whom he obeys, let ‘Ali be 
his master. Oh God! Be friendly with the friends of ‘Ali and oppose the 
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enemies of Amir Khusro set the words of this hadis to a tune. In 
performance, the hadis in Arabic is sung followed by a Persian explication 
of it and often a Hindi amplification of it, concluding with a complex and 
ecstatic taranna, a pattern of rapturous syllables. This might even be one 
of the original tunes around which Qawwali performances were system¬ 
atized. God’s power is seen in Muhammad’s actions, and Muhammad’s 
character is seen in 'Ali’s person, and ‘Ali’s essence is seen in Husain’s self- 
sacrificing martyrdom, whose charisma is perpetuated by Sufi saints in 
myriad localities and routine situations. Love for ‘Ali and his message of 
self-sacrifice was most dramatically performed in the sama^-khana dur¬ 
ing Qawwali.” 


View from the ‘Ashur-Khana 

Let us shift focus from the sama^-khana, a Sufi institution, to a Shi‘i de¬ 
votional site that also combines ritual and music, the *ashur-khana or 
mourning hall, in order to gain a new perspective on devotion to Ali. 
As we saw in a view from the sama'-khana, where Sufi Muslims listen 
to devotional music, Sunnis with Sufi allegiances are not sharply dis¬ 
tinguished from other Sunnis. Similarly, in the Deccan, Desi Shi'is as 
a group are not sharply distinguished from other Shi'is, their practices 
being rather blurred along a devotional continuum. The group defined 
above as Desi Shi'is are not clearly differentiated from other more ideo¬ 
logical Shi'is who were resident in the Deccan. The element that differ¬ 
entiates them is whether they define their sectarian identity by antago¬ 
nistic confrontation with others, namely Sunnis, and how their identity 
as Shi'is is performed in ritual. One of the main ritual spaces in which 
their identity is performed is the ‘ashur-khana. 

Starting in the twelfth century, the Delhi sultanate established Tur¬ 
kic military garrisons, Persian court structures, and Sunni Islamic rit¬ 
ual norms in the Deccan, as sketched in chapter i. By the fourteenth 
century, Deccan kingdoms became independent from Delhi and were 
mainly ruled by sultans of ■ftirkic ethnicityDeccan kingdoms enjoyed 
easy connection to Iran and Iraq from ports on the Arabian Sea. New 
immigrants arrived to the Deccan from the holy cities of Karbala and 
Najaf and other places where Shi'i Muslims were prominent. Those who 
came with Persian language, court etiquette, administrative skill, and 
literary refinement were welcomed and given high positions. Many of 
these new immigrants—called afaqi or "foreigner from over the hori- 
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zon’’—were Shi‘i. Initially, they had to keep their religious practices and 
sectarian identity secret—a practice called taqiya or concealment. This 
is an accepted practice in Shi'ism as it developed as a minority sectarian 
allegiance in political environments that could be hostile. 

Concealment was prudent because the first independent kingdom in 
the Deccan, the Bahmani dynasty, maintained Sunni identity. Bahmani 
rulers looked to Sufis to give their kingdom symbolic justification, and 
they found support in the Chishti leader Muhammad Husaini Gesu 
Daraz, who emigrated from Delhi to the Bahmani capital of Gulbarga. 
Gesu Daraz was a scholarly and savvy spiritual leader who advised kings 
and blessed Bahmani rule. The Chishti practice of respecting ‘Ali and 
his family intensified, encouraged by Persian immigrants who took up 
administrative positions and who were secretly Shi‘i.“ The confluence 
of Shi‘i and Sufi ideals drew from the symbols that they shared. It coor¬ 
dinated with the p>oIiticaI expediency of the Bahmani kings, who were 
willing to take up any strategy to find popular legitimacy. A new dynasty 
based upon loyalty to Husain and Ali was emerging in the Deccan, and 
this encouraged allegiance to Shi^i ideals.*^ 

Shi'ism spread in the Deccan not as a rebellion against established 
rulers or in opposition to Sunni assertiveness. Rather, it spread through 
shared devotion to Ali, wdiich was already strong in Sufi Sunni commu¬ 
nities like the Chishti community that had gained prestige, and among 
dynastic overlords who looked to Chishti leaders to grant popular sup¬ 
port. For instance, the first Bahmani congregational mosque (the jami^a 
masjid built in 1367 in the fortress at Gulbarga) bears the names of the five 
family members of the Prophet and lineage of the imams as well as the 
three names of the other khalifas, combining Sunni and Shi'i iconogra¬ 
phy.'* The Bahmani kings built a monumental tomb for Gesu Daraz with 
a wooden railing set with silver teardrop-shaped medallions bearing the 
names of the twelve imams. The devotion to Ali and his family among 
Gesu Daraz and his followers, who largely set the tone for Sufi Sunni 
devotion in the Deccan, was so strong that some historians falsely report 
that the Chishti master was a ShiM.*’ 

By 1500, the Bahmani dynasty weakened while regional governors 
gained power. The realm fractured into five kingdoms ruled by for¬ 
mer governors, and the search for political legitimacy took on new ur¬ 
gency. Many of the new Deccan kings adopted Shi'ism and allied with 
the Safavid Empire in Iran, which enforced Shi'ism as the state religion. 
These regional kings shaped the spiritual orientation and rinul practices 
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of Desi Shi‘is. To see how a regional dynasty patronized Desi Shfism, we 
can turn to the example of the Qutb-Shahi kings who ruled at Golkonda 
and established the city of Hyderabad. 

Sultan Quli was the first ruler of this dynasty (ruled 1518-43). He was 
a Tlirkoman soldier serving the Bahmani sultan. His name meant “slave 
of the ruler.” As military chief, he was given the title Qutb al-Mulk or 
“Pillar of the Realm.” He was appointed governor of Telangana with its 
rich diamond mines, prosperous trade route to the Bay of Bengal, and 
impregnable fort-city of Golkonda. As Bahmani power weakened, he 
took on the royal title Qutb-Shah. Influenced by the Safavid dynasty, 
Sultan Quli Qutb-Shah made Shi'ism the state religion of Golkonda by 
having the communal sermon (khutha) read in the name of the twelve 
imams. Under Shi'i aegis, the Qutb-Shahi court promoted certain “syn¬ 
cretic” practices to create a single culture that highlighted common cul¬ 
tural and religious traits among its very heterogeneous subjects. Qutb- 
Shahi rulers built ‘ashur-khanas, devotional halls in which they ereaed 
‘alams or battle standards representing the martyred imams and mem¬ 
bers of the Prophet’s family. 'Alams were constructed of precious met¬ 
als of exquisite craftsmanship and were laden with symbols reminding 
the viewer of personalities from the Prophet’s family (al-e bait). These 
ritual objects were venerated by devotees who came to the ‘ashur-khana 
during the holy days of Muharram, the Islamic month during which the 
battle of Karbala took place and Husain and his many supporters were 
martyred.*® 

Devotees could touch the Alam just like one might touch the body of 
a spiritual master for blessing. One could present ofiFerings like parched 
rice, palm sugar (in Urdu, ^hur), and coconut in the same gesture as one 
would present offerings to a Hindu deity. 

The Qutb-Shahs adopted a unique method for creating a common cul¬ 
tural ethos among the p>eople by following a broad based liberal policy in 
religious observance. The love of common pirs and the devotion to ‘ashur- 
khanas was common both in the Muslims and the Hindus.... The purely 
religious part of the Muharram ceremonies were meant for Muslims, more 
so for the Shi'is, and they did remain so. But the sacredness of the ‘alams 
at ‘ashur-khanas, the presentation of nazar, and lan^ar [offerings] were all 
universalized. The ‘ashur-khanas thus became a meeting place of people 
of all religions and castes.... Most of these ceremonies were “Indian- 
ized’ and coincided with the ceremonies current among the people of the 
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region.... ‘Ashur-khanas thus served as a platform for the people of a 

diversified society to meet in a brotherly atmosphere.*' 

In ‘ashur-khanas, commemoration ceremonies for Muharram were held 
and poems called marsiyas mourned the martyred imams. Qutb-Shahi 
kings and court poets composed in Deccani Urdu to further ground their 
Shi'i devotion in the local idiom and replace or supplement earlier Per¬ 
sian marsiyas composed in Iran. 

Though Qutb-Shahi rulers adopted Shi‘i doctrine from Iranian 
sources, they actively adapted it to the Deccan Indian environment. 
Karen Ruffle calls this process "vernacularization,” meaning the cultural 
translation of Shi‘i heroes, heroines, texts, and rituals into a distinctively 
South Asian idiom.** She uses the term “translation” to mean much more 
than a mere change of language. Persian texts from Iran were translated 
into Deccani Urdu, beginning with the influential tale of martyrdom in 
Karbala, Rawzat al-Shuhada (composed in Persian around 1501 by Mulla 
Husain Va’iz Kashifi). Such texts were integrally linked to oral perfor¬ 
mances, like Shi‘i sermons or orations of mourning [rawza-khwani) for 
the unjust suffering of the Prophet’s family. Toby Howarth traced the 
development of this oral tradition of preaching based on Persian texts 
composed in Iran but transformed into popular rituals starting in the 
Qutb-Shahi period.** Textual translation became subsumed into a wider 
and deejjer process of “vernacularization” as Shi‘i texts (written in Iran 
in Persian) were linked to oral performances, religious rituals, and local 
customs in the Deccan. 

Mir Muhammad Mu’min from Astarabad played a pivotal role in this 
process. This Iranian immigrant-scholar rose to become chief minister 
ipeshva-ye sultanat) and established the new city of Hyderabad, which he 
designed to be a “New Isfahan.* He advanced this process of vernacular¬ 
ization; “Mir Muhammad Mu’min founded many villages as centers of 
Shi'i and Islamic life. In them, he constructed reservoirs, mosques, cara¬ 
vanserais and ‘ashur-khanas. The mosques and ‘ashur-khanas brought 
the Hindu villagers into contact with the Islamic and Shi‘i way of life. 
The ‘alams and other symbols of the tragedy of Karbala were introduced 
by Mir Mu’min into these villages where they aroused Hindu curiosity 
and helped to convert them to Shi'ism.*** Popularization of Shi'i rituals 
“converted" them into a local idiom that appealed to the environment in 
linguistic, cultural, and aesthetic ways. 

Vernacularization is thus an apt term for this two-way process: it low- 
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ered Shi'i beliefs, texts, and rituals toward the understanding of common 
people in a new environment while simultaneously raising new popula¬ 
tions into the sphere of influence of these beliefs, texts, and rituals. This 
study uses the term “Desi" rather than "vernacular,* but the meaning is 
the same. While this process could lead to gradual conversion of Hindus 
and tribals to Shi‘i Islam, it had a wider impact by encouraging Hindus 
to incorporate Shi'i figures or practices into their local Hindu practice. 
Muharram rituals attraaed participation from non-Muslims in the Dec- 
can without conversion being an issue at all; Hindu poets composed mar- 
siyas in honor of Shi'i heroines and heroes, and Muslims who identified 
as Sunni participated in Muharram rituals.^* Such a cultural movement 
is seen in the Charminar, the architectural monument that Mir Mu’min 
designed to anchor Hyderabad as capital of the Qutb-Shahi realm, for 
this monument manages to be Islamic, specifically Shi'i, and also signifi¬ 
cant for local Hindus 

Qutb-Shahi rulers encouraged the local acculturation of a continual 
stream of immigrants who came as traders, soldiers, scholars, and ad¬ 
ministrators to the Deccan from Persianate lands (Iran, Tajikistan, Uz¬ 
bekistan, Azarbaijan, Afghanistan, Turkmenistan, and outlying zones). 
The policy worked also in reverse, bringing diverse Hindu groups (like 
Marathas, Telugus, Rajputs, and Gujars along with various tribal groups) 
with different languages, cultures, and religious practices into a common 
culture under the umbrella of Islamic rule.*^ The policy allowed the Qutb- 
Shahi dynasty to rule for 170 years with little internal dissent, sectar¬ 
ian violence, or open revolt. However, some emigrants from Persianate 
lands, especially from Safavid strongholds, resisted the Desi trend to¬ 
ward adopting specifically Deccani idioms: "The rise of the Safavid state, 
which made Shi'ism the official creed of Iran in 1502, intensified seaar- 
ian recrimination; coupled with Safavid warfare against the surrounding 
Sunni empires—the Ottoman and Uzbek—and diplomatic tussles with 
the Mughals,... any suggestion of a Sunni-Shi'i dialogue, still less of 
a conciliation, could be no more than wishful thinking.”^* Thus some 
immigrants to the Deccan from Safavid realms maintained a cultural 
and religious chauvinism that saw Persian language as superior to and 
Safavid-style Shi'ism as purer than the local hybrid of the Qutb-Shahi 
realm. 

Such Iranian chauvinists were sometimes jurists or religious schol¬ 
ars whose textual orientation led them to disparage the pwpular rituals 
that constituted the heart of Desi Shi'i devotion. If chauvinists spoke too 
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strongly against local practices or antagonized Sunnis, they were criti¬ 
cized as agitators who undermined the local cultural consensus upon 
which peace in the realm rested. Many Shi'i theologians and jurists 
were patronized by the Qutb-Shahi dynasty, but Shi'ism did not spread 
through Persian books written by Iranian immigrants. It spread rather 
through popular rituals that accommodated to the local landscape and 
ritual expectations of the Deccan population, a process of making a Desi 
Shi'ism in a South Asian vernacular idiom.” 

View from the Hilltop Shrine 

Sunni and Shi‘i Muslims lived side by side in the Deccan. The region 
was shaped politically and religiously by dynasties that emphasized the 
symbolic elements that Sunnis and Shfis shared. Their prosperity and 
rule depended upon finding legitimacy in symbols, beliefs, and personas 
that were respected by both Shi‘is and Sunnis. Was this situation mere 
coexistence, or did it go deeper to constitute convivencia or an ethos of 
mutual prosperity? To answer this question, we must shift our focus to 
sites where different communities shared a sacred place and overlapped 
in their devotional rituals. 

One site where mutual devotion to ‘Ali played out was the hilltop shrine 
of Mawla *Ali. This was a sacred site in the Qutb-Shahi region where mu¬ 
tual devotion to ‘Ali was intense. The shrine, called Koh-e Mawla ‘Ali, 
consists of a bare rocky hillock about ten miles north of Hyderabad. It 
is one of the most important Shi‘i shrines of the region. The site is the 
result of a vision experienced by a eunuch who served in the Qutb-Shahi 
coun [khawaja sara). This eunuch, named Yaqut, left the city of Golkonda 
during a plague to stay at a village called Lalaguda.*® There Yaqut saw in 
a dream an Arab dressed in green who said that ‘Ali was calling. In the 
dream, Yaqut rose and followed the green-clad Arab to a hillock and saw 
‘Ali sitting on a high rock upon which he rested his right hand. Yaqut 
paid respects to ‘Ali, but before the eunuch could speak, the vision ended. 

Yaqut woke and later recognized a nearby hill as that which appeared 
in his dream. Climbing the hill the eunuch found the high rock with the 
impression of ‘Ali s right hand. Yaqut ordered stonecutters to carve into 
the rock along these traces and create a deeper recess in the shape of ‘Ali’s 
hand. The eunuch placed this rock in an archway [rivaq) built on the hill 
and returned to court to inform the king of this miraculous trace of ‘Ali’s 
visit. Sultan Ibrahim Qutb-Shah (ruled 1550-80) believed this vision. 
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He traveled to the hill to venerate the handprint, initiating an annual pil¬ 
grimage that continues today." He ordered buildings established around 
the site and devoted the revenue of lands for its upkeep and ‘urs cele¬ 
bration. For many centiunes the site continued to grow with devotional 
buildings, pilgrim rest houses, 'ashur-khanas, and graveyards springing 
up on the top of the hill, midway in the long climb, and around the base 
of the hillock. It became a sign of royal prestige to patronize building at 
the shrine, with kings, nobles, courtiers, and courtesans—whether Shi‘i, 
Sunni, or Hindu—dedicating funds for such projects. The shrine is not 
simply an ‘ashur-khana, though it functions as one during Muharram. 
It is more accurately a dargah, a shrine housing a holy person’s body or 
relic, which in this case is the handprint of‘Ali. It is a place of pilgrimage 
all year round rather than a building for venerating 'alams and hosting 
majlis for mourning during Muharram alone. 

The pilgrimage is intense during the mawlid celebrating the birthday 
of ‘Ali (on 13 Rajab) and the ‘urs celebrating the discovery of his relic (on 
17 Rajab). The later celebration contains many rituals that Sufi Sunnis 
practice during the ‘urs rituals to venerate the bodily relic—primarily 
the tomb—of revered saints, especially the processions in which devo¬ 
tees bring drapery cloth [chadar), oflferings of incense and precious sub¬ 
stances [sandal), sweets, and other offerings most closely associated with 
wedding rituals. A major difference is that a Sufi ‘urs commemorates the 
death anniversary of the saint, whereas this ‘urs celebrates the moment 
when the site of‘Ali’s handprint was discovered.” 

Qawwali singing is performed at the tombs of Sunni Sufi masters, but 
it is also presented during the ‘urs of Mawla ‘Ali. Qawwali is sung dur¬ 
ing the processions of the offerings through Hyderabad before they are 
taken up to the hilltop dargah of Mawla ‘Ali (though it is unclear whether 
Qawwali is a recent addition to the ritual or was always present).” The 
‘urs of Mawla ‘Ali illustrates the success of "Desi" Shi‘i devotion to over¬ 
lap creatively with both Sufi-Sunni devotion and Hindu devotion. This 
shrine was the pivot point for a syncretic religious culture that character¬ 
ized Hyderabad and the wider Deccan region in premodem times. Desi 
Shi‘ism and Sufism were expressions of “popular religion” among Mus¬ 
lims. At the level of formal theology as expressed in texts and sermons, 
there were stark differences between Sunnis and Shi‘is; when theolo¬ 
gians, jurists, and sectarian leaders of the two communities spoke to each 
other, it was in terms of debate and tones of denunciation. But while 
acknowledging that differences were real, we must not overstate their 
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impact. At the level of ritual, devotional performance, and celebration, 
the two communities could share so much that the boundary between 
them blurred or even dissolved. 

View of Sunni and ShVi Identities from a Mughal Garrison 

At the shrine of Mawla ‘Ali, Shi‘is and Sunnis with a Sufi orientation came 
together in mutual camaraderie around their shared devotion to ‘Ali and 
Husain. The shrine was both a physical site and a symbolic beacon, re¬ 
minding residents of Hyderabad that ‘Ali’s blessing was wider than any 
seaarian cup held out to receive it. But in 1686 that sacred and politi¬ 
cal order was upset by Mughal invasion. That year, many Hyderabadis 
climbed up to the shrine of Mawla ‘Ali to seek refuge. Mughal power 
pushed southward from Awrangabad while the Qutb-Shahi kings fended 
them off through alliances, bribes, and occasional military duels. How¬ 
ever, these strategies ultimately failed. After Mughal conquest, the Shi‘i 
character of Hyderabad was thrown into crisis. Although earlier Mu¬ 
ghal emperors tried to develop a secular dynastic ethos (in which Hindu 
Rajput warriors and Shi‘i Iranian statesmen could rise in rank as court¬ 
iers), later Mughal emperors drifted toward a harder Sunni identity. The 
chauvinist trend peaked under Awrangzeb, who conquered the Deccan. 

Awrangzeb justified his conquest by attacking the morality, sectar¬ 
ian loyalty, and political allegiances of the Qutb-Shahi king Abu’l-Hasan 
Tana Shah (died 1688 in a Mughal prison). Awrangzeb's official historian 
wrote, 

Abu’l-Hasan, the ruler of Hyderabad, was stupid and sunk in sinful lust; 
misled by his evil fortune, he shut his eyes to the sins punishable in the 
next world, and made the vagabond Hindus the managers and admin¬ 
istrators of the affairs of his State, and gave currency to the rites of that 
accursed race. And, those travelers in the wrong path of futile wondering 
and ignorance, those carrion-eating demons of the wilderness, namely the 
Persians [Shi'is], with the support of that worthless sect [Hindus], began 
to practice there publicly all kinds of shameful sins.*^ 

In reality, Awrangzeb invaded Golkonda because of Abu’l-Hasan Tana 
Shah's policy of covertly supporting Maratha chieftains’ in raiding Mu¬ 
ghal domains. This was elaborately obscured by a Sunni sectarian expla¬ 
nation; the Qutb-Shahi king was a Shi‘i, which corrupted his morality, 
allowed him to promote Hindus over Muslims, made him welcome emi- 
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grants from Shi'i Iran, and led him to have the sermons during Friday 
prayers read in the name of the Safavid monarch. 

Mughal forces pillaged Hyderabad while a protracted siege of the Gol- 
konda fort lasted eight months. Awrangzeb’s forces set up a command 
camp (a location now called Fateh Maidan or Field of Conquest) near 
the Husain Sagar reservoir and established a garrison inside the walled 
city (a neighborhood now called Mughalpura). Finally Abu’l-Hasan Tana 
Shah surrendered: Hyderabad was absorbed into the Mughal Deccan 
province, and the last Qutb-Shahi king died in a Mughal prison and was 
buried in Khuldabad. Awrangzeb’s historian described the state of de¬ 
struction of Hyderabad, saying, “Of the men of Hyderabad, not a soul 

remained alive. Houses, river and plain became filled with the dead_ 

The survivors did not hesitate to eat the carrion of men and animals. 
Mile after mile, the eye fell on only mounds of corpses. The incessant 
rain melted away the flesh and the skin.... After some months when 
the rains ceased, the white ridges of bones looked from a distance like 
hillocks of snow.”*® 

For almost a century, Hyderabad languished. The buildings of Shf i 
rulers of Hyderabad were largely destroyed; palaces were demolished 
and the 'ashur-khanas were looted of their ritual objects. Awrangzeb 
used as a prison house the Badshahi ‘Ashur-Khana, or royal mourning 
hall that was built beside the royal palace in Hyderabad.** Its ‘alams had 
been forged of gold, studded with jewels, and wrapped in gold brocade 
cloth [zarbafti) with Qur’anic verses woven into them. Awrangabad flour¬ 
ished with a renaissance of religious life, civic building, and literary fer¬ 
ment the effervescence of which Siraj witnessed and drew upon for his 
Sufi poetry. In contrast, Hyderabad suffered with a huge loss of popu¬ 
lation, a deep decay of civic structures, and closure of many religious 
sites and rimals. Mughal governors tightly controlled Shi‘i public rituals 
and let the city decline as a punishment for the resistance of Qutb-Shahi 
rulers. Many Mughal nobles had been injured or killed in the siege of 
Golkonda, including family members of Nizam al-Mulk Asaf-Jah (ruled 
1724-48), the first nizam of the Deccan.*^ 

Hyderabad weathered a hard century from 1686 until 1763. The founh 
son of Nizam al-Mulk took the title of Asaf-Jah the Second and ruled 
from 1762 until 1803. This ruler, Nizam ‘Ali Khan, shifted the capital from 
Awrangabad to Hyderabad soon after he came to power. There, Shi'i de¬ 
votional sites again received royal patronage, this time by a post-Mughal 
Sunni ruler who tailored his dynastic ethos to expectations of the local 
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population, including an influential Shi'i population. The nizam had 
new *alams ereaed in the Badshahi ‘Ashur-Khana.” During his rule, Mah 
Laqa Bai and her circle were active in building up the hilltop shrine of 
Mawla ‘Ali on a grand scale. Female courtesans played a conspicuous role 
in reaffirming Shi'i devotion in Hyderabad, even though political power 
had passed into Sunni hands in the post-Mughal dispensation. In the 
military crisis of Mughal invasion, sectarian division between Shi'i and 
Sunni was exaggerated, yet the shared culture of ‘Alid loyalty that thrived 
in the Deccan before Mughal rule persisted. Comparison between Shah 
Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai reveals that this shared culture not only survived 
beneath official rhetoric but reasserted itself once the Deccan region be¬ 
came independent under the nizams. 

Even in Awrangabad, the center of Mughal power in the Deccan, we 
find signs of the resilience of this shared religious culture of reverence 
for ‘Ali, Husain, and the imams. One such sign we find in Shah Siraj. At 
the climax of his love epic “The Fragrant Garden of Imagination," Siraj 
invokes the holy persons of the Prophet’s family as revered in Shi‘i devo¬ 
tion. To strengthen his resolve to renounce sexual and romantic attach¬ 
ments, he swears by each name of the "Fourteen Pure Ones” {chahar-deh 
ma‘sumin] to whom the Shi‘is swear loyalty: the Prophet; his daughter 
Fatima; her husband, ‘Ali; and his eleven male descendants, who are the 
imams.” He even swears on the name of the mahdi, the last imam, who 
has disappeared from view without dying in order to give hope and guid¬ 
ance to those who suffer and who promises to come in the last days to 
reassert justice. 

Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai never met. Yet Sufis, especially those 
devoted to Qawwali, as was Siraj, did encounter and befnend Shi‘i cour¬ 
tesans, who were dancers like Mah Laqa Bai. Her mother enjoyed the 
company of the Sufi artist Tajalli ‘Ali Shah (1731-1800), while Mah Laqa 
Bai herself grew up under the tutelage of a singer whose repertoire in¬ 
cluded Qawwali, Khush-hal Khan (died i82.z-Z3)." So the moon reflects 
the light of the sun. Siraj, in his autobiographical saga of lost love, “The 
Fragrant Garden of Imagination,” depicts himself steeped in sorrow 
when he meets a troupe of courtesan dancers who try to ease his pain. 
So the sun shares its light with the moon. 

In his Sufi love poetry, Shah Siraj expressed reverence for the imams. 
In her Desi Shi‘i artistic life, Mah Laqa Bai expressed devotion to the 
imams through the conventions of love pwetry. Though they never met, 
we can imagine them crossing paths. Would Siraj in pride recite his cou- 
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plet, “Were the crescent moon polite, on seeing your brow / It would bow 
day or night when you meet with sa/ams"?** Or would he hide in shame, 
reciting his couplet, "Looking at that moon faced beauty, Siraj, like a 
candle / I’m hiding shyly behind my own dripping beads of sweat”?^^ If 
the man who wrote as Siraj "the sun” would meet the woman who wrote 
as Chanda "the moon,” they would contrast outwardly as implied by their 
poetic names. He was an ascetic and she a courtesan. His devotional 
heat and passion would contrast with her reverent coolness and grace. 
His earnest unself-consciousness would contrast with her polished art¬ 
istry. His ecstatic gestures in gatherings of Qawwali at Sufi tombs would 
contrast with her sumptuous choreography in performances of dance 
in royal courts. Yet beneath these contrasts in appearance lie profound 
commonalities, as both struggled to express love through words and to 
embody love in deeds. 
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SECOND ORBIT 


Mah Laqa the Moon 

He saw my moon-face lover and retreated in shame 
Give a saffron smear to the renunciant brow of the sun 
Since long I’ve given up my heart and soul for you 
Give my lips just a kiss, it’s the least you could’ve done 

—two couplets from a ghazal by Mah Laqa Bai 


This section of the book will focus on the life and personality, poetry, and 
dance of Mah Laqa Bai. Her given name was Chanda Bibi, but she is best 
known by her court title, Mah Laqa.* She wrote Urdu poetry imder the 
pen name “Chanda.” She was born in Hyderabad in 1768 and died there in 
1824-25.* This half of the book—called the Second Orbit—observes the 
movements of this woman named after the moon. As her poem quoted 
above taunts, sometimes the moon eclipses the sun in beauty.* Thus this 
section leaves Shah Siraj to focus on the unique character and produc¬ 
tive artistic life of Mah Laqa Bai. Its five chapters offer translations into 
English of her pxietry. Urdu literature experts note her importance as one 
of the first women anywhere to compose a full divan of ghazals, but her 
p)oems are little known outside the Deccan. Few of her poems have been 
previously translated into English or analyzed in detail. 

Histories of Urdu literature usually mention Mah Laqa Bai only as a 
female poet and then refer to her high social status and political savvy 
as a courtesan before moving on quickly to famous male poets. Few of 
them pause to consider how she deftly combined romantic and mystical 
themes in her love poems or why they almost always end with a ges¬ 
ture of loving devotion to ‘Ali or Husain. As a Shi'i poetess who blended 





mystical and devotional tones in Urdu love poems, Mah Laqa Bai is im- 
portant enough to command more attention.^ 

There were many Shi'i poets in Urdu literature, but few of them so 
consistently spiced ghazals with devotional images. Rather, most Urdu 
poets who were Shi‘is (and some who were Sunnis) wrote devotional po¬ 
etry in the genre of marsiya or masnavi if they desired to pay honor to 
‘Ali, Husain, and other revered figures from the Prophet’s family, Mah 
Laqa Bai challenges this split between genres. She also challenges re¬ 
ceived notions of women’s roles in Islamic society, for she not only com¬ 
posed poetry and published it but also was a highly public personality in 
Hyderabad’s courdy and religious life. Her love poems give us glimpses 
into her public roles as dance performer, adviser in politics, and patron 
of the arts. Mah Laqa Bai nudges us gracefully to keep our focus on the 
Deccan region, raising the question of whether women were given cre¬ 
ative outlets and public roles in Islamic societies in the Deccan that may 
have been denied them elsewhere. 

In the ghazal that opens her divan, Mah Laqa Bai professes to fall si¬ 
lent before the majesty of God, Muhammad, and the imams who per¬ 
petuate the Prophet’s charismatic leadership. Yet she speaks eloquently 
about her inability to speak:* 

Who has the power to praise God, should a tongue try to speak 
It’s as if this world were nothing but silent and weak 
To tell Muhammad’s virtue, who needs a poets’ glittering gathering? 

Keep the tongue from babbling, like a candle’s glowing wick 
Take the path of praise, but you’ll never step foot at its end 
Though both youth and sage head out in this vastness to seek 
How can elegant thought arrive anywhere but its own incapacity? 

So close your mouth, let eloquent tears roll down your cheek 
Who except the true One could express the beauty of the imams? 

Such a hidden point, like Chanda the moon, stays at heaven’s peak 

Did her ardent love for the imams and adherence to Shi'i piety limit her 
public role as a woman and artist? This question of what constraints af¬ 
fected Muslim women becomes more urgent when we consider that an- 
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other woman vied with her for the honor of being the "first female poet to 
compile a divan of Urdu ghazal ” Lutf al-Nisa Imtiyaz from Awrangabad 
(died after 1798).* Together, these women poets force us to consider the 
Deccan as a site for women’s creativity. 

Mah Laqa Bai has an intriguing and rare personality as a courtesan, 
being a woman dedicated to love who never married. She offers a rich ex¬ 
ample of how a woman constrained by patriarchal demands of femininity 
manipulated them to achieve her artistic and spiritual goals. Courtesans 
rivaled men in the fields of wit, satire, fashion, and the arts, in South 
Asia as well as in other regions. Walter Andrews and Mehmet Kalpakli 
argue that "the skills of the courtesan were many and varied—music, 
literature, rhetoric, and witty conversation. The courtesan was the pub¬ 
lic face of women engaged in the social arts of men.”’ It might surprise 
modem feminists to find that Mah Laqa Bai did not always speak in the 
voice of a woman; she mainly wrote poetry from the gendered voice of a 
man pursuing a beloved, though there are moments in her poems where 
this voice is reversed. Yet in each closing couplet she returns to a female 
person as “‘Ali’s servant-girl.” How to make sense of this bewildering ex¬ 
change of gendered voices and roles? This requires a sustained look at 
her poetry and personality in the next five chapters. 

Urdu poetry has given this Shi‘i woman a uniquely pxjwerful and sub¬ 
tle voice, when most of her fellow women “were nothing but silent and 
weak”—at least by their absence from historical narratives. Mah Laqa 
Bai, though, was in no way a typical woman of her time, her city, or her 
religious community. She emerged from an obscure family of marginal¬ 
ized outsiders to achieve a high jTOsition in the court of the second and 
third nizams in Hyderabad at the peak of its prosperity. She was an adept 
at music and dance as a courtesan, yet she upheld Shi'i piety in a kingdom 
that had recently been conquered by Sunni overlords. 

Chapters 7 through 11 examine the paradox of a courtesan's combi¬ 
nation of Shi'i piety, Urdu poetry, and seductive power. Mah Laqa Bai 
helped to create a dignified place for Shi'i devotion in a Sunni court 
through her poetry, patronage, and personality. These chapters translate 
and interpret her ghazals with their praise of Imam 'Ali, their allegiance 
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Mah Laqa BaJ portrait, oil painting from the mid-nineteenth century, 
housed at the Archaeology Museum in Public Gardens, Hyderabad 
(photo by G. Shashidhar Reddy) 





to the Sunni nizams, and their seductive power over leading men. Mah 
Laqa Bai’s multidimensional life demands from us a multidisciplinary 
approach, drawing from the tools of religious studies, literary criticism, 
art history, and gender and sexuality studies. 

Various material resources will aid in achieving this ambitious aim. 
First, there is Mah Laqa Bai’s divan of love poems that has been published 
several times. Our ability to interpret the poems is deepened because 
an early manuscript exists (possibly written by her own hand) that she 
presented to a representative of the East India Company in Hyderabad; 
this edition of her divan was copied while she was still working on the 
collection and reveals an earlier version of some poems." Thus we get a 
rare glance into her poet’s workshop, see the growth of some poems, and 
acquire evidence of the evolution of Urdu. 

The chapters that follow also examine texts written about Mah Laqa 
Bai during her lifetime and after her death. She herself commissioned 
the Mah-nama or “Moon Chronicle,” which includes her detailed family 
history as part of the history of Hyderabad.’ This was rendered from Per¬ 
sian into Urdu in 1894 as a biography, Hayat-e Mah Laqa or “The Life of 
Mah Laqa.”*° Modern scholars in Urdu have also written about her as an 
influential personality in Hyderabad’s history with differing degrees of 
reformist zeal or feminist critique." Descriptions of her personality were 
written by admirers, including the most powerfully placed, highly edu¬ 
cated, and creative literati in the realm. In addition to literary, religious, 
and historical texts, we possess an artistic legacy of paintings that depict 
her and the buildings, both religious and secular, that she established. 
The most important of these buildings are religious structures at the hill¬ 
top shrine of Mawla ‘Ali and her tomb garden at its base.“ 

Her other buildings include a manor house, a palace used to train 
female musicians and dancers, water wells, and other secular edifices, 
many of which have been destroyed or marred in Hyderabad’s urban 
growth. Surveying this state of affairs, Mah Laqa Bai would wink with 
sly understanding and maybe sing her own verse, “Brokenness gets the 
highest honor on judgment day’s seat." After all, she prayed for a splendid 
life in this world and salvation in the next, not immortality. As we begin 
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to explore this elegant, articulate, and unconventional Islamic personal¬ 
ity, let us listen to her whole ghazal:“ 

When I heard word of his restlessness, my heart skipped a beat 
My soul’s tranquillity will return the moment our eyes meet 
My heart hardly believes the promise to one day meet my love 
I’ll just stroll rapt on blooming paths till that promise is complete 
It's been ages I’ve been sitting with this moon-rivaling beauty 
But I’ve never had the chance for embraces firm or kisses sweet 
On the path of love, the heart is exhausted and run-down 

Such brokenness gets the highest honor on judgment day’s seat 
Oh ‘Ali, in your magnanimity may you grant to Chanda 

An empowered rank—in both worlds—one with dignity replete 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Mah Laqa Bais Radiance 

oh All, keep Chanda glowing with a ray of your brilliance 
As the sun is illumined each day as your radiance pours out 

—final couplet of a ghazal by Mah Laqa Bat 


The best way to start this chapter of Mah Laqa Bai is to watch a perfor¬ 
mance. Her dance performances at the turn of the nineteenth century 
were impossible to record. Yet Indian filmmakers have recreated the vi¬ 
sual impact of courtesan dance. In films like Mandi and Umrao ]aan, vivid 
dance sequences are set against the tense ambivalence with which South 
Asian society has viewed courtesans. 

Set in Hyderabad, Mandi (directed by Shyam Senegal in 1983) is about 
a brothel beset by modern changes. Rukmini Bai (played by Shabana 
Azmi) is the madam of a kotha (a “store house" signifying a brothel), 
which passed from control of a Muslim courtesan as madam to a Hindu 
courtesan with no change in character. Rukmini Bai raises the former 
madam's daughter, Zeenat (played by Smita Patel), as her own and trains 
her in singing. Other young women live there as dancers and prostitutes, 
along with an elderly lady, several children, and a drunk male attendant. 
The young women entertain men both artistically and sexually, but 
times are changing fast. Their new landlord wants to develop a shopping 
mall, and a feminist politician—Shanti Devi, the head of Nari Niketan 
or the Women's Advancement Society—is leading a moral crusade 
against them. 

In one scene, Shanti Devi leads a political procession, chanting, "Pros¬ 
titutes out of town!" In front of the kotha, she stands on a chair to give a 
speech: “Will we allow women to sell themselves in the market? We will 
never allow that! Never. I haven’t come here today to give lectures. We 
will face this problem head on. We will go inside the brothel and make 
our sisters understand they have to leave this dirty work!” The aaivists 
enter the kotha and Shanti Devi announces, “You will have to shut down 
your business.” Rukmini Bai answers, “Business? We are artists. It is in 



our very breath. Can we stop breathing if you ask us to?” The courtesans 
trick the activists and Rukmini Bai bids them farewell, promising to send 
a monetary donation to their reform association. She says to herself, “We 
are here because society is there. If you care so much, then go and keep 
the men indoors! If men were not buying, would women be selling them¬ 
selves? Everyone blames only the women, but it is men who deceive.” 

In the next scene, Zeenat performs at an engagement party with 
Shanti Devi in the audience. Zeenat sings a ghazal with graceful move¬ 
ments and facial expressions [abhinaya] from dance theater. Rukmini Bai 
addresses the audience, “We are honored to have been invited tonight. 
We are fortunate to have been given this opportunity to perform our 
art before such respoaed citizens of our city. Unfortunately, some irre¬ 
sponsible persons are giving a bad name to our art. But we will keep our 
traditional art alive at any cost. Your encouragement is our inspiration! 
But some reckless people are trying to drive us from our very own city. 
I pity them because they don’t understand music, rhythm, and melody.” 

Rumkini Bai’s victory is only temporary, as social forces are working 
against her. The madam and her girls are faced with eviction, and they 
threaten to go to court. When their landlord offers Rukmini Bai a big 
sum to move, she reacts with passion: "Do you really value everything 
only with money? You value our art and tradition only with rupees? We, 
who remove the dirt from this society, only because of us are human 
relations preserved! We take away the loneliness of men every day. We 
give shelter to helpless women. And instead of helping us, you insult us 
by throwing money in our faces! Enemies are better than friends like 
you." The landlord p)ersuades her to accept the money and move to an 
abandoned mansion outside of town, near the Mawla ‘Ali shrine. At the 
foot of the sacred hill, Rukmini Bai discovers the abandoned tomb of a 
Sufi. She reveres him, and he blesses their endeavors. Soon the place is 
bustling with visitors. The tomb throngs with pilgrims and grows into a 
dargah with Qawwali ringing across the hills. In the film’s music score, 
the Warsi Brothers—a famous Qawwali troupe based in Hyderabad— 
sing lyrics by Amir Khusro. The film’s message is that modern changes 
and commercialization of human relationships have driven courtesans to 
become mere prostitutes, but they still symbolize the fertility and vivac¬ 
ity of society as a whole, even from their p>osition as exiles. 

Mandi is closely related to an earlier film, Umrao Joan (directed by 
Muzaffar Ali in 1981]. Umrao Joan reflects similar issues through the lens of 
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an earlier generation * Set in the mid-nineteenth century, the film depicts 
the life of courtesans in Lucknow, which enjoyed cultural florescence 
before it was invaded by the British army in 1856. Its story is based on an 
Urdu novel by Mirza Hadi Rusva (died 1931).* A girl, kidnapped and sold 
to a brothel madam (played by Shaukat Azmi], is raised as Umrao Jaan 
(played by Rekha). She becomes famous for singing, dancing, and com¬ 
posing poetry. The director contrasts the aesthetically rich atmosphere 
of the brothel with the limitations of autonomy for the women involved; 
despite the rigorous grace in which the courtesans perfect their arts, 
the limits to their autonomy are enforced by convention and violence. 

In one scene the madam of the kotha, who lives in aristocratic splen¬ 
dor, has just purchased the frightened girl, who is sitting next to her. The 
madam says to her elderly aid, Husaini, "I would say 250 Rupees for this 
girl is not so expensive.... Her face is quite innocent. God only knows 
from where these fellows get such girls. They have no fear of God at all. 
Husaini, I’m completely innocent in this! These sleazy brutes are the ones 
who commit a sin. Why should we concern ourselves? If not here, she 
would have been sold to somewhere else." Husaini consoles her, “She 

will lead a sublime life here_Give this girl to me and I’ll bring her up. 

She will belong to you, but I’ll nurture her.” Under the umbrella of royal 
patronage, the commercial side of their entertaining is not contradictory 
to the artistic side, as it appears to be in Mandi. 

The girl’s name is changed to Umrao Jan, a name befitting a courtesan. 
She learns singing with an ustad (master musician) and studies religion 
with a mawlvi (Shi'i religious teacher) who stays at the kotha. Her mawlvi 
guides her to compose poetry and teaches her the ghazal of Siraj that ini¬ 
tiated chapter 2: "Hear news of love’s bewilderment: no beauty remains, 
no feverish madness / No you remains, no I remains—all that remains 
is unself-consciousness.” The mawlvi uses this poem to teach her about 
love, both romantic and spiritual. 

The film shows Umrao Jan’s budding encounters with love of all varie¬ 
ties: commercial, romantic, and sexual. It explores the cultural tension 
between prostitute and performer in the life of a nineteenth-century 
counesan. In one scene, Umrao Jan is in a room of the kotha, lounging 
with a client who has become her lover, Nawab Sultan. While she sings 
to him a poem that she has set to music, a soldier enters brusquely and 
demands, “Keep singing, why have you stopped? Don’t consider me a 
stranger_I’ve come to hear you sing_The brothel of a harlot is a 
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public place. It is not the right of any one man." The courtesan’s caretaker 
argues, “The brothel of a harlot belongs to anyone who can spend lavishly 
enough!” The soldier retorts, “Does that mean I’m reluctant to spend?” 
and begins to insult the caretaker and Umrao Jan. 

To defend her honor, Nawab Sultan kills the soldier and takes shel¬ 
ter at a friend’s home, to which he calls Umrao Jan. But the ladies of 
the house confront her, resenting her presence. An older female servant 
asks, “Madam, who is this girl?” The mistress’s daughter replies, "What 
has it to do with you?” The servant retorts, "As if I don’t know who she is! 
Who doesn’t know her?” Umrao Jan asks sarcastically, “Why ask if you 
already know who I am?” The older servant says, “Hey lady, was I talk¬ 
ing to you? I was speaking to the mistress of this, my house. Who am I 
to speak to one such as you? You’re such a lofty person!” The mistress’s 
daughter responds to the servant’s insults, “Are you going to leave now 
or do you want me to whack you with my slipper?” Umrao Jan intervenes, 
“Dear lady, never mind her—she has no manners." The servant then at¬ 
tacks the courtesan verbally, “You harlot, how dare you speak to me! I’ll 
grab your braid and strangle you to death!” 

As the mistress’s daughter beats the servant with her slipper, the mis¬ 
tress asks what the commotion is about. The old servant wails, "This slut 
got her to beat me!” The mistress’s daughter thinks her mother will take 
her side and reprimand the servant, but instead the mistress says, “My 
daughter, you beat up this wretched old soul for no reason at all, and that 
too for the sake of a courtesan?” The old servant wails, “That is just what 
I was saying! Such women are never to be trusted! Better to avoid even 
their shadows.” The mistress takes sides with the old servant woman who 
called the counesan a harlot [randi] rather than the more cultured term 
for courtesan (tova^^. She asserts that courtesans should not enter re¬ 
spectable homes; they are a threat to married women and work against 
their interests. 

These films reveal an enduring truth about courtesans in premodern 
South Asia. Courtesans struggled to live in the ambiguous space be¬ 
tween performer and prostitute. From their own viewpoint and that of 
their supporters, they were artistic performers first and foremost, and 
in premodern times this view prevailed. But at the same time, from the 
viewpoint of conventional women and many male clients, the courtesans 
were considered prostitutes who, even if they did not sell their bodies for 
sex, still displayed their bodies through performing dance in ways that 
were considered immoral. In modem times, this view has predominated. 
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though there are some who mourn the decline of the artistic tradition of 
poetry, song, and dance that the courtesans upheld* 

In these films, both women could be both pious from a spiritual point 
of view and suspea from a social point of view. The courtesan, even as 
she was accused of prostitution or loose morals, was a recognized social 
role and played a part in the religious life of the community. In Mandi, 
the courtesans and prostitutes respect holy persons and places, and the 
pilgrims who come there accept them as an integral part of the social 
landscape. In Umrao Joan, the courtesans mbc freely with respected mawl- 
vis, religious teachers and literary scholars. They are recognized as hav¬ 
ing artistic talent and spiritual merit beyond financial or sexual dealings, 
and they deferentially cease entertaining during the holy months of Mu- 
harram and Ramazan. Even earlier than Umrao Jan, we have the life of 
Mah Laqa Bai, the grandest example of a courtesan living up to her full 
potential. She lived at a time before colonial occupation and its imposi¬ 
tion of Viaorian values of prudery, utilitarianism, and social reform. In 
those times, a courtesan could be at one and the same time a performer, 
a sexually available woman, and a spiritual agent. 

Mah Laqa Bat’s Traces 

Courtesans continue to live in the vivid colors of Indian cinema. How¬ 
ever, that medium distorts their persons with the prejudices of modern 
filmmakers and audiences. To search for the real Mah Laqa Bai, we can 
turn to actual material remains. Mah Laqa Bai’s religious aspirations and 
public persona are reflected in her buildings on Mawla ‘Ali hill, the best 
place to begin looking for Mah Laqa Bai’s traces. Mawla Ali hill is in¬ 
tegral to her birth and also to her death; at the shrine atop the hill she 
worshipped and in a garden at the foot of the hill she built a momunental 
tomb for her mother and herself 

Mah Laqa Bai and her circle, including her adopted courtesan daugh¬ 
ter, Husn Laqa Bai, and her music professor, Khush-hal Khan, patronized 
a burst of building activity on the hill.^ On the east side of the hill, where 
stairs are cut out of the rock, is a ceremonial archway build by Khush-hal 
Khan. Its inscription reads 

To decorate the lofty shrine, with pure intent and sincerity 
He built a mosque, an ‘ashur-khana and grand archway 
What a good fate that Khush-hal Khan has built 

On this noble hill with good planning and sacrificial soul* 
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The last line of this quatrain gives in abjad notation the date of construc¬ 
tion: AH 1238, equivalent to 1822* 

At the shrine on the hill, Mah Laqa Bai extended in stone masonry a 
covered hall [dalan] that had originally been built in timber by the third 
nizam, Sikandar )ah (ruled 1803-29), and his uncle Nasir al-Dawla. Mah 
Laqa Bai’s daughter, Husn Laqa Bai, built a reservoir for cool drinking 
water (abdar-khana) midway up the stairs. While Mah Laqa Bai was still 
alive in 1803-4, she constructed an elaborate well and reservoir along the 
route that pilgrims traveled to reach Mawla ‘Ali from Hyderabad. The 
description of this structure makes clear its devotional intent: 

Another of the inventions of this leader of beauties is a reservoir called 
“For the Path of God.” It is located on the path taken by pilgrims heading 
to visit that hill that is the splendor of the heavens, which belongs to the 
Wine-Pourer of paradise. The Leader of humans and spirits, the Fearless 
Lion of skillful means, the Heir of the Prophet, namely ‘Ali—upon him be 
blessings and peace. The reservoir is filled to overflowing with a constant 
flow of water that is so pure... that it expresses the meaning of the verse. 
This one that is sweet that subdues thirst by its purity (Qur’an 25:53). By the 
continual play of its ripples, one can understand the verse. They shall drink 
from a spring that is called salsabil (Q76:i8). Those whose lips drink its wa¬ 
ters call out Indeed we have created all living things of water (Q 21:30). With 
ecstatic joy they lift their cups according to the verse. They may drink of a 
pure wine sealed with a sealing fragrant as musk (Q 83:25).^ 

These Qur’anic citations picture those who enjoy salvation drinking from 
the springs of paradise, which flow with sweet water and fragrant wine. 
‘Ali pours cups of this drink for those entering into paradise. Mah Laqa 
Bai weaves these scriptural associations together in one of her ghazals:' 

Saqi is busy pouring but without potency is the wine 
Without my lover’s gaze what joy is there in wine 
On whose murder are you intent as you send out today 
Youth’s vigorous beauty mounted on cantering wine 
Let one glance of your forgiveness fall on a criminal 
Who has drunk to the dregs uncountable cups of wine 
Oh saqi, just for a moment meet the eyes of one 
Who desires again and again nothing but wine 
At resurreaion time. Oh ‘Ali, won’t you give Chanda 
A sip from paradise’s pure delightful wine? 
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This delightful wine is ah-e kawsar, which flows from the spring of para¬ 
dise. It is a wine that is easy to digest [khush-guvar) and leaves no hang¬ 
over, instead refreshing and reviving the soul with each draught.’ With 
rich symbolic association, shared by Shi'is and Sufis, the reservoir that 
Mah Laqa Bai built added sacred power to the holy shrine. 

Mah Laqa Bais Persona 

Though most courtesans were Shi'is, Mah Laqa Bai had an especially in¬ 
tense devotion to ‘Ali as the charismatic lord of Mawla 'Ali hill, evident 
in her buildings on and around the shrine. Her intense devotion was 
due to her mother’s influence and the circumstances of her birth. Her 
mother was born in Gujarat, the daughter of an administrative officer 
under the Mughal governor of Ahmedabad. Chapter 9 will explore their 
turbulent family history; here it is enough to note that she along with her 
mother and two sisters were abandoned by their father, fell into poverty, 
fled Ahmedabad, and were adopted by a roving band with whom they 
wandered south into the Deccan. In one of her poems, Mah Laqa Bai 
mentions such desert nomads, like the gypsy-like hha^at minstrels from 
whom her family learned to sing and dance:*° 

When into the tavern with jug in hand my moon-faced lover comes 
How strange that even to ascetics the yearning to sip wine comes 
If this crazed nomad leaves the desert to head in toward town 
Each urbanite who’s lost in frenzy suddenly to his senses comes 
So deep have I suppressed my love for that veiled beauty 
I fear my heart’s sigh into her range of hearing never comes 
Her face bright as a mirror is adorning our party after so long 
If any pious preacher knocks, tell him “Each in silence comes" 

I’ll toss the record of Chanda’s deeds into passion’s churning waves 
If Ali, the forgiver of my sins, with a wine-cup my way comes 

The girls learned music and dance from the wandering minstrels [bhagati- 
yan) and headed back to the cities. They joined the army of Nizam al- 
Mulk Asaf-Jah, the first nizam of Hyderabad. Among its nobles, they 
achieved fame for their beauty, grace, and artistry, rising to the status 
of star courtesans. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s mother was named Raj Kanvar Bai (died 1792-93). She 
settled in Hyderabad and married a nobleman at advanced age, around 
fifty years. She became pregnant, though it appears that her husband 
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died or disappeared before Mah Laqa Bai was born. Her mother almost 
died in this pregnancy, and her miraculous survival attests to her family’s 
strong links to Shi'ism and to the persistence of local Desi Shi'i devotion 
in Hyderabad despite the ostensibly Sunni rule of the nizams after the 
Mughal conquest; 

During the time when Raj Kanvar Bai was pregnant with Mah Laqa Bai, she 
went to the hill of Mawla ‘Ali for ziyarat to Amir al-Mu’minin pAli]. She was 
with Shah Tajalli ‘Ali, the author of Tuzuk-t Asafiyya or “Pomp and Order 
of the Asaf'Jahi Dynasty,” an illustrated history that describes the restora¬ 
tion of Hyderabad. Tajalli Ali Shah was a scholar and sage, calligrapher 
and painter, who was unique in his era for wit and wisdom—who was 
riding along with her because of his relation to her as depending on her 
patronage. Suddenly, the signs of an impending miscarriage came over Raj 
Kanvar Bai, and she began to bleed. Tajalli Ali Shah immediately rushed 
into the holy court of Murtaza [Ali]. He took from there pieces of string 
and burning incense. He came out and tied the string around Raj Kanvar 
Bai’s waist and wafted the incense toward her. By these simple actions, 
there occurred a miraculous intervention by Ali, the conquering lion of 
God, may peace be upon him. The blood stopped flowing and the fetus 
stayed firmly in place." 

Shah Tajalli Ali, who wrote Tuzuk-e Asafiyya, was a noted poet, calligra¬ 
pher, and painter in the court of the second nizam. Their crisis at Mawla 
Ali illustrates the persistence of an overlapping Desi Shi'i and Sufi Sunni 
devotional life in Hyderabad. Tajalli Ali was ostensibly a Sunni but, as a 
Chishti Sufi, he was deeply devoted to Ali as a charismatic leader and 
spiritual guide.“ He accompanied Raj Kanvar Bai, a Shi'i courtesan 
turned wife of a Mughal noble. As friends, they could make the pilgrim¬ 
age together to the shrine of Mawla ‘Ali, where sectarian differences were 
muted in the radiance of ‘Ali's spiritual presence in the local landscape. 

Thanks to the miraculous intervention of ‘Ali and the healing touch 
of a Sufi friend, Raj Kanvar Bai survived her miscarriage crisis. Thus on 
April 4,1768 (zo Zu’l-Qa’da, AH 1181), a girl was born and named Chanda 
Bibi.“ Her mother gave the girl to be raised by her eldest daughter, 
Mahtab Kanvar Bai. Mahtab Kanvar Bai was a courtesan who used her 
seductive grace to maximum advantage by entering the household of 
a Shi'i nobleman as a secondary wife; she was his constant companion 
even in public spectacles of hunting or war. This nobleman, Rukn al- 
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Dawla, served as prime minister for a decade until he was assassinated in 
1775. After this, Mahtab Kanvar Bai lived in his estate in wealthy luxury, 
yet she had no children of her own. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s mother knew that Mahtab Kanvar Bai could provide 
a richer and securer home for her baby than she herself could. Perhaps 
she gave the girl away in order to retire from worldly cares, as she was 
already an elderly woman and wished to pursue religious devotions. The 
sources are ambiguous on the exact reasons: 

Raj Kanvar Bai dedicated herself to worship and invoking God. Al¬ 
though ... Raj Kanvar Bai has had her name recorded in the register 
of professional earners (itosabi), she always retained the good judgment 
and moral refinement of her pure pedigree. As long as she lived, she 
kept the Sve-times daily prayers, and continually engaged in litanies, 
recitations, glorifications and praises for God. She was a devoted fol¬ 
lower of pious sages and learned scholars. In the end, her companion¬ 
ship with pious ascetics {ahl-e suluk] and mystics {ahl~e hatin) rubbed off 
on her. She took on their qualities such that most of her time was spent 
in the hard work of intuitive understanding, contemplation and mystical 
imagination. She would stay up to the end of the night reciting her litany 
{vazifa) and would speak with nobody.” 

With her mother retired from the world and focused on God, Mah Laqa 
Bai was raised in the household of the nizam’s prime minister under the 
care of her half sister, Mahtab Kanvar Bai, who was more like her aunt 
in age. We do not know whether Mah Laqa ever met her mother again 
until she died in 1792 or 1793, when Mah Laqa Bai was around twenty- 
four years old. 

Mah Laqa Bai honored her mother by building a highly decorative 
mausoleum, in a barah-dari or open square pavilion with three arches 
on each side (in which her own tomb was later added). She had the tomb 
designed with no stone covering but only a body-sized rectangle of dirt 
exposed, along with a dedication plaque. This design was typical for 
courtesans, whose status after death was revealed, as it was in life, by 
their being left uncovered. The mausoleum was surrounded by gardens, 
with a gateway leading into the compound, symmetrical pleasure pavil¬ 
ions on the right and left, and a small reservoir of water and a jewel-like 
small mosque behind the tomb. Poetic inscriptions give the date of the 
mausoleum as 1793-94 CE, but the grand gateway was built in 1824-25, 
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Pavilion housing the tomb of Mah Laqa Bai and her mother, Raj Kanvar Bai, 
located at the foot of Mawla ‘Ali Hill outside Hyderabad (photo by Scott Kugle) 


just after Mah Laqa Bai's death.'* She had Persian couplets inscribed over 
the gate, memorializing the year of her mother’s death; 

Raj Kanvar, the slave-girl of ‘Ali, King of men 

Was in generosity and morals better than the next... 

If one says this, the year of her death is fixed 

“Come now, that helpless old woman God nbced." 

As a chronogram, this final couplet must provide—by adding up the nu¬ 
merical value, according to the abjad system, of each letter in the line— 
the date of death of her mother. 

Beyond the simple information that Mah Laqa Bai had her mother’s 
tomb complex built and in which year she died, this poem reveals two 
characteristics of Mah Laqa Bai’s personality that she learned from the 
women who shaped her early life. The first characteristic is a flirtatious 
pride in her beauty and grace; this she must have learned from her half 
sister who raised her, Mahtab Kanvar Bai, who had known her two aunts 
who were experts in music, dance, and seduction. The second character¬ 
istic is a spiritual piety that is devoted to ‘Ali; this devotion she learned 
from her mother, who gave her away in infancy to pursue mystical in¬ 
sight and draw closer to God through love for ‘Ali. Passionate devotion 
to ‘Ali is an element of all Shi‘i devotion, but for the courtesans it seems 
to have been especially intense. 
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Mah Laqa Bais Voice 

Though Mah Laqa Bai was only one of throngs who came to Mawla 'Ali 
to express their love and distress, she expressed more eloquently than 
most the ambivalent emotions of one who loved Ali. This is because she 
did so from the position of a courtesan and dancer in the actual royal 
court. This gave her voice a particular articulateness, since she was raised 
in the highly aesthetic climate of the royal courtesans. It also gave her 
voice a specific strength, because her words were amplified by her wealth 
and status as a court noble. Finally, it gave her words a unique inten¬ 
sity, as she composed poetry expressing her love of Ali as a perp)etually 
single woman, beyond the routine roles patriarchy assigned to women 
as daughter, wife, mother, and widow. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s elder half sister raised her in a mansion called Zenana 
Devrhi or Women’s Manor, where she must have received the best aes¬ 
thetic education that money and prestige could buy. She was taught Per¬ 
sian, wrote poetry in Urdu, learned dance, and studied classical music 
under her instruaor, Khush-hal Khan, a Shi‘i musician who was an ex¬ 
ponent of Dhrupad and Khayal styles of singing [kalavant). She also as¬ 
sociated with her mother’s old friend Tajalli Ali Shah, the poet, historian, 
and illustrator. 

As she matured, Chanda Bibi entered aristocratic circles as a cour¬ 
tesan and dancer, attracting the fond attention of the second Asaf-Jahi 
nizam, who took her as a confidante and companion. She was introduced 
into the intimate circle of the nizam by the new prime minister, Aristu 
Jah (died 1804), a Shi‘i nobleman originally named Ghulam Sayyid Khan 
whose title means "Like Aristotle in Magnificence” and who had been 
present at the celebrations of Chanda Bibi’s birth.“ These included her 
chhati shah (on the sixth day after birth, when the house is cleaned, the 
mother and child are bathed, the midwife is given gifts, and the baby is 
named) and her ‘aqiqa ceremony (when an infant’s hair is first cut and 
the baby is initiated into Islam)." The nobleman took an interest in her 
as her earliest biography records: “With the attention and dedication 
and generous patronage of the Deccan prince and his prime minister, 
the radiance of Chanda Bibi grew more intense, like the light of a wax¬ 
ing moon.”“ This suggests that Aristu Jah, the Shi‘i prime minister, was 
grooming Mah Laqa Bai to get close to the nizam, a Sunni ruler. Perhaps 
his political strategy was to influence a ruler through female companions. 
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During the Nawroz celebration of the Persian New Year in 1802 (ah 
1217), when Mah Laqa Bai was about thirty-five years old, a celebration 
was held to honor soldiers and courtiers with gifts, titles, and grants after 
the nizam returned from a campaign. Nawroz was one of the most im¬ 
portant festivals. Since Qutb-Shahi times it had been an occasion for 
rulers to show off their wealth and prestige in the spring season. At this 
occasion, Chanda Bibi was the star performer. After her dance, the nizam 
gave her the formal court title Mah Laqa Bai or "Madam Moon Cheek." 
Aristu lah, who had been promoting her, suggested her new title as an 
appropriate amplification of her given name, Chanda Bibi or "Miss Moon- 
Light." Along with a title, she was given extensive land grants [jagir] both 
within the city and in the coimtryside, which made her independently 
wealthy. She became a counier [mwah) with signs of royal authority, 
such as an honorary guard and kettledrums to clear the road before her 
palanquin.” Mah Laqa Bai owed her fate to the patronage of Aristu Jah, 
but she also paid homage to the nizam who shifted the capital of the Dec- 
can province to Hyderabad, away from Awrangabad and its closeness to 
Mughal rule. 

Though Nizam ‘Ali Khan never declared independence from the Mu¬ 
ghal Empire, he reigned as de facto king. At the new court in Hyder¬ 
abad, the second Asaf-Jah began to hold sumptuous festivities in the 
style of independent kings. He reintroduced many of the local Deccan 
celebrations that had been hallmarks of the Qutb-Shahi reign, including 
specifically Shi‘ite festivals like ‘Ashura and the ‘urs of Mawla ‘Ali. They 
also included Hindu festivals, like Basant, the spring festival. Although 
they were Sunni rulers, the nizams gradually restored the composite re¬ 
ligious culture that had been torn by Awrangzeb’s invasion, as described 
in chapter 6. 

In one Basant celebration, Mah Laqa Bai perhaps danced in honor of 
the nizam and used the occasion to present her own ghazal:*® 

Spring is here, with wine’s arousal and waves of blossoms kissing 
With God’s bounty, of luxury, rapture and bliss nothing’s missing 
Great God in heaven, how should I describe his dwelling place? 

He whose party has been ordained tonight by fate’s impressing 
He fulfills whatever desires anyone’s heart may harbor 
In this era, the generosity of none is more promising 
The savior of us all, nizam of the realm, called Asaf-Jah 
May he live long as Khizr, with the twelve imams’ blessing 
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Chanda always hopes you’ll give from your planer of bounty 
She asks only to never turn to another in moments distressing 

She praises the nizam as the savior {masih) who, like Jesus, can blow a 
life-reviving breath into a corpse. The second Asaf-Jahi ruler, Nizam ‘Ali 
Khan, did restore Hyderabad after its long recovery from Mughal de¬ 
struction. He did so by bringing back court rituals and religious festivi¬ 
ties that depended so heavily on music, dance, spectacle, and poetry. 

Mah Laqa Bai praises the nizam with religious imagery that hints at 
the profound revival of the composite culture of the Deccan. She cites 
Khizr, the mysterious visionary figure who represented to Sufis the eter¬ 
nal wisdom of inspiration that enlivens all the saints. She asks that the 
nizam may live as long as Khizr, who was granted eternal life to appear 
in new guises in each age. Though Khizr appears in the Qur’an, and thus 
is acknowledged by all Muslims, his personality is most central to Sufis, 
and their literature develops his character most fully.“ After this bow 
to Sufis, who are mainly Sunni, Mah Laqa Bai immediately invokes the 
twelve imams of Shi‘ism, asking that the nizam’s long life be made into 
just rule with their blessings. Both Sufi and Shi'i images grace a poem 
whose opening line places it in a celebration of Basant, a holiday dedi¬ 
cated to Saraswati, the Hindu goddess of arts and music. 

Despite this rhetorical praise of a composite religious culture, there 
was most likely subtle tension between a Sunni ruler and Shi‘i courtiers 
around him. In these poems, which were probably presented publicly in 
court, Mah Laqa Bai does not praise ‘Ali as spiritual king prominently in 
the last couplet, as she otherwise does. It was part of her greater role, 
above her art and sextulity, to help maintain this delicate balance be¬ 
tween Shi'i and Sunni in the kingdom. With Shi'is as a minority recently 
displaced from power by a Sunni dynasty, her community’s survival de¬ 
pended on a counterpoint of self-assertion and self-restraint, not unlike 
her dances. 

Mah Laqa Bais Role 

As a courtesan, Mah Laqa Bai's role at court was multidimensional. She 
was a dancer, musician, wit, adviser, and patron in both religious and 
artistic pursuits. She was also extremely adept in court politics.^ Her po¬ 
etry reflects these many roles, and her ghazals integrate Shi‘i spirituality 
into the seemingly secular activities of courtly life, dance, and romantic 
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love. She chose to write only in the ghazal form. Each of her ghazals 
consists of only five couplets, reflecting the five members of the holy 
fiimily: the Prophet; his daughter Fatima; her husband, ‘Ali; and their two 
sons, Husain and Hasan (died 670). With the exception of a few overtly 
political poems offered to her patrons, the fifth and final couplet of each 
poem is devoted to praising All. The final couplet shows its author, Mah 
Laqa Bai with the pen name Chanda, in a posture of intimacy with Ali as 
his servant, supplicant, extoller, or loyal partisan. 

Parts of Mah Laqa Bai’s personality are revealed through her poems, 
even though ghazals are not in general autobiographical. Much contem¬ 
porary Urdu literary criticism disparages the use of ghazals for build¬ 
ing a biographical sketch of the poet. Yet Walter Andrews and Mehmet 
Kalpaldi note that ghazals are more utilitarian than often acknowledged. 
These poems had a “double nature” in being both aesthetic creation and 
social currency: 

They are produced both for idealistic, aesthetic purposes and for the most 
mundane of goals—to make a living, to attract a patron, to ask for a job, 
to write a letter, to celebrate an occasion, to seduce a beloved, to impress a 
fidend.... This is precisely what we want to suggest about Ottoman poetry: 
that the divan represents an illusion (that the techniques of poetry are 
universal, ideal, and eternal) and that Ottoman poetry is most interest¬ 
ing and, in a sense, universal when it is embedded and understood in the 
context of the raw complexity of Ottoman Iife.“ 

Although Walters and Kalpaldi discuss Ottoman-era poetry in Hirkish, 
their insights hold also for Mughal-era poetry in Urdu. 

The dynamic is the same, and pursuing this comparison in the Dec- 
can, we find that this idea that poetry has dual uses (social reflection 
and imaginative construction) applies to Urdu literamre in eighteenth- 
century South Asia just as it does to Hirkish literature in sixteenth- 
century Ottoman realms. Mah Laqa Bai’s ghazals also have this dual 
nature—they function both as formal creations (of rhyme, rhythm, and 
imagery) and as social interaction (of shared discourse, social competi¬ 
tion, and bids for admiration). 

Her poems are most interesting when seen as embedded in the raw 
complexity of post-Mughal life in the Deccan. One can see Mah Laqa Bai’s 
experience as a dancer in this poem:" 
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Cups of crimson wine are circling in rounds of dance 
If the beloved is glimpsed, this party abounds in dance 
God has made this beloved peerless in my view 
Everything before my eyes resounds with dance 
You captivate beasts and birds along with people low and high 
Each in its way obeys your command in bounds of dance 
Leave the party of my rivals and come over to mine 
I’ll show you a star whose very name sounds like dance 
Why shouldn’t Chanda be proud, O ‘Ali, in both worlds? 

At home with you she eternally astounds with dance 

As a dancer, Mah Laqa Bai crafted a public role for herself in Hyderabad. 
She gained access to the court through dance and became intimate with 
various powerful nobles. In this poem, she alludes to her own role as 
court dancer in many different ways. In a secular setting, she entertained 
drinking parties: “Cups of crimson wine are circling in rounds of dance.” 

Dance at court was not merely entertainment; it was a political spec¬ 
tacle. The beauty and grace of performers reflected the wealth, power, 
and dominance of patrons; in this poem, the king on the throne is the 
center of a vast dance where all are subject to his control—“You captivate 
beasts and birds along with people low and high / Each in its way obeys 
your command in bounds of dance.” The ruler is compared to the arche¬ 
typal Islamic sovereign, the Prophet Sulaiman (King Solomon), whose 
command subjeaed even birds, beasts, and forces of nature. Charming 
opponents into cooperation through aesthetic display was just as impor¬ 
tant as forcing them into submission through military power. The second 
Asaf-Jah, Nizam 'Ali Khan, understood this perfectly. His court histo¬ 
rian, the poet and illustrator Tajalli ‘Ali Shah, recorded many incidents 
in which crucial diplomacy was conducted through the “Music Tent” 
[muzrib khiyam). He sent his prime minister, Rukn al-Dawla, to negoti¬ 
ate with their staunch enemies, the Marathas. Rukn al-Dawla made an 
alliance with Madho Rao, the new Maratha chieftain (ruled 1774-95), in 
his pleasure pavilions along a riverbank illuminated with glittering lamps 
that reflected in the water. He hosted many nights of dance, and Tajalli 
‘Ali records that this tent "was the envy of those who dwelled in the city 
[Pune].” Tajalli ‘Ali included in his official history beautifully painted min¬ 
iatures showing the dancers, and he writes, “Wherever one turned one’s 
eyes there was nothing but the sparkle of lamps. Wherever one turned 
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ones ears there was nothing but heart-delighting melodies. His lord- 
ship [Rukn al-Dawla] took the Maratha chieftain, Madho Rao, with him 
into a boat for a pleasure cruise and gave him many gifts [a royal robe 
and jewels] and gold coins."" Rulers used dancers to extend their power, 
but the dancer also had her own agenda; to charm and seduce powerful 
men. Mah Laqa Bai teases, “Leave the party of my rivals and come over 
to mine.” Finally, Mah Laqa Bai ends on a spiritual note, addressing the 
apparent contradiction between humility required before Imam 'Ali and 
the proud display needed for a dancer. She achieves a resolution by at¬ 
tributing her every success, even in public performance, to her intimacy 
with ‘Ali—"At home with you she eternally astounds with dance.” 

Dance was an integral part of court ceremony to mark victory celebra¬ 
tions after war, the Nawroz festival that was celebrated with pomp, and 
court gatherings to impress visiting diplomats or conduct negotiations 
with rivals. The paintings in Tajalli ‘Ali Shah’s Tuzuk-e Asafiyya show female 
dancers and musicians accompanying the nizam in affairs of war, trips for 
hunting, diplomatic envoys, and other state events." One image shows 
the nizam and his courtiers, including Aristu Jah the prime minister, 
ready to enjoy a dance by Mah Laqa Bai on the banks of the Husain Sagar 
reservoir in Hyderabad, after a hunting expedition with royal women." 

Her art as a dancer thus gave Mah Laqa Bai a public role in warfare. She 
accompanied the second nizam on various campaigns and is reported to 
have ridden with him on his elephant. When not fighting against the 
state’s enemies, the nizam and his courtiers were fighting against ani¬ 
mals in the wilderness to prove their armed exp)ertise. He took her with 
him, as she was an expert archer as well. Hunting was a prime metaphor 
for romantic pursuits, in which Mah Laqa Bai also excelled, as witnessed 
by this poem;" 

In a flash I'd release from captivity each prey 
If I could hunt my hunter, O God, for just a day 
News of spring’s arrival comes to me in my cage 
Not a feather is left intact in my excited fray 
What net of curls could capture such a clever heart? 

Its fated hour comes, it gets caught without delay 
Except for you, no other has ever caught my eye 

Yet you captured this gazelle, my heart, from far away 
Let Chanda be ever your captive, not that of her enemies 
Mawla ‘Ali, for only this in all the world does Chanda pray 
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Between hunting for gazelles and being hunted by lovers, Mah Laq Bai’s 
poetry unfolds. In this particular ghazal, she takes the point of view of 
the captive victim of a skillful hunter. The speaker in the poem imagines 
wistfully how to change the ways of the world “if I could hunt my hunter, 
O God, for just a day." But later, the speaker revels in being caught and 
reveals that her lover’s glance is the most skillful weapon to capture a 
heart. Finally, as always, she rises to a spiritual register and prays to be 
the prey of ‘Ali, that valiant warrior and marksman. If so, then all others 
who hunt her will miss their mark. 

Mah Laqa Bai had reason to mention enemies, for succeeding at court 
was not just a matter of dancing but also depended upon outmaneuver- 
ing enemies, rivals, and detraaors. As a court noble, she was subject to 
the intrigues and jealousies of rivals. As a courtesan, she could fully trust 
no man as a patron or protector, and there is evidence in her witticisms 
that have been preserved that she had to parry derision and criticism in 
court and in public, aimed at her vulnerability as a single woman and 
public performer.” The only male figure she could rely upon was Ali, her 
spiritual patron and the essence of masculinity in her view, as reflected 
in this poem:" 

If my sigh would just have an effect on you, my hunter 

There’d remain in the heart no trace of your injustice, my hunter 
It was I myself who got caught up in your net, because 
When have you ever thought of catching me, my hunter? 

Since forever my fluttering heart desired only your snare 
Won’t you forget your neglect and pass this way, my hunter? 

With an exhilarating shudder, your quarry now gives up the soul 
Another breath might come when you take notice, my hunter 
This is all I ask of you, O AH, so just let this moment be 
Dawn for Chanda and sunset for her enemies, my hunter 

Hunting is a dangerous game, just like politics. These poems display the 
overtly poUtical aspeas of Mah Laqa Bai’s Hfe at court. She petitions Ali 
for protection and for viaory over her rivals in the very same poems in 
which she speaks of romance and intimacy between lover and beloved. 

As a courtesan, her love games with men were always a veiled form 
of manipulating them so that she could get wealth, status, and power. 
Another ghazal shows how well she realized that the play of seduction 
was also the play of politics:” 
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why make a drama of reaching for your sword? 

My head is a bubble on the rippling current of your sword 
Don't summon her healing glance to salve my heart’s wound 
Her saber tongue makes incisions as sharp as any sword 
I stood strong, leading the corps of your lovers 

Till my head fell at your feet as if before a double sword 
To those half-gone in throes of love a breath of life remains 
Have mercy, glance their way as a coup de grace’s sword 
O ‘Ali, grant prestige to those who wish Chanda well 

Those who show her ill will, guide their heads to the sword 

This poem not only shows her knowledge of martial affairs at court and 
in the army but also reveals that she had enemies in court as well as pa¬ 
trons. She beseeches ‘Ali not only to reward her patrons and well-wishers 
but to degrade and destroy her enemies and those who regard her with 
ill-will. With powerful patrons at court— like Aristu Jah—she would not 
have to face open threats, but due to her status as a single woman, per¬ 
former, and courtesan, she had much to fear from those who attacked 
her reputation through sexuality, back-biting, and gossip. 

Conclusion 

Mah Laqa Bai’s multifaceted personality added radiance to the court life 
of the second and third nizams of Hyderabad. She was a poet who also 
patronized other writers. She was a singer and dancer who turned her 
skills to not only devotional but also political aims. An astute politician 
and adviser to the nizams, her presence helped to balance out poten¬ 
tial conflict between Sunni and Shi'i forces in the Deccan kingdom. She 
enacted all these roles from her social position as a courtesan who, by 
all accounts, was considered the most beautiful woman of her age in 
Hyderabad. 

There is no firm count of how many powerful men Mah Laqa Bai 
charmed or seduced. Among them are two prime ministers of Iranian 
immigrant ancestry in the court of the second nizam. The next chapter 
will explore her relationship with male patrons, showing how she drew 
them close to her. She polished her appearance in order to increase her 
brilliance. In retrospect, her biographers noted that she radiated beauty 
from her very birth: “On a Monday when the sun was at its zenith ... 
a girl as beautiful as a heavenly maid clothed in moonlight was born. 
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Astrologers gave her the name Chanda Bibi. Historians have recorded 
that, at the moment of her birth, there was such a bright light that the 
whole room was illumined. All those present for the birth witnessed this 
and were amazed."” This was no doubt a hagiographic embellishment 
to make seem inevitable her eventual greatness. However, her beauty’s 
radiant light drew men close to her much like a candle’s glow will draws 
moths, to their delight and peril. Did men use her, or did she use men? 
That is a question that will occupy us in the coming chapter. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Mah Laqa Bais Men 

Because it is said a rose grows in this valley of love 
The traveler’s foot continues to search for its thorn 
Mawla ‘Ali, give from your treasure of generosity enough 
To keep Chanda from searching for another patron 

— two verses from a ghazal by Mah Laqa Bai 


Mah Laqa Bai achieved fame through her arsenal of talent, but talent is 
worthless without an audience to reward it. The audience for her talents 
was entirely male. She accrued power by securing patronage through in¬ 
timacy with powerful men, as she alludes to in this poem quoted above.* 
She relied upon male patronage despite the fact that her family and 
household consisted almost entirely of women. This chapter explores 
her relationship with men—men of both sword and pen—before the 
book later describes her intricate family history shap)ed by male absence 
and her devotional life driven by love of an ideal man. Imam ‘Ali. 

The Appeal for Patrons 

Many dimensions of her personality were important in Mah Laqa Bai's 
rise to fame. Her dancing talent was central, and her beauty amplified her 
skill. But it was her ability to comp)ose poetry that played a crucial role 
in court life. If a noble were to rise in power, he or she had to be quick¬ 
witted and eloquent, able to versify impromptu at any occasion. Poems 
of praise and flattery were important at the court of the nizams. 

Mah Laqa Bai includes several poems in her divan that are ghazals in 
form, yet they function as a qasida praising a ruler or hero. These ghazals 
highlight her relationship with Aristu Jah and Nizam ‘Ali Khan, her early 
patrons. In poems dedicated to Aristu Jah, she invokes ‘Ali and the imams 
to protect him, hinting at their shared Shi‘ite faith;^ 



With Nawroz mirth and springtime passion is the way it goes 
With your kind glance, the world’s garden blooms with rose 
Don’t ask if any can rival in this age such luxury and bliss 
From his generosity alone in each house ruby wine flows 
For his auspicious ancestry, Aristu Jah is famous far and wide 
His love of learning and kind patronage everyone knows 
Let her soul be sacrificed for the imams, this slave prays 
That Mawla ‘Ali protea him with shade wherever he goes 
Like the sun in the heavens, that’s no exaggeration, it is clear 
Only because of your kindness does Chanda enjoy repose 

Aristu Jah held his own court as prime minister, and it was there where 
Mah Laqa Bai honed her talents. She would recite such pwems im¬ 
promptu at lavish celebrations like Nawroz. Later, she wrote them into 
her growing divan. 

Spring festivals were important occasions with public displays of 
praise and gratitude for patrons like Aristu Jah. The following ghazal 
was likely presented as part of a dance performance or mufra in which the 
dancers offered salam or salutations to the ruler. Mujra has come in Urdu 
to denote a dance of courtesans, but it originally comes from an Arabic 
phrase salam ma-jara, meaning “greetings of praise that have been of¬ 
fered.” Mah Laqa Bai would present this poem on the occasion of Basant 
(the Indian spring festival celebrated with yellow color): * 

When among the garden’s roses strolls that prince so grand 
From all sides nightingales call salam like a dancing band 
Hearing their lovely cry, my heart says, “Let’s go 

Take a look wearing springtime yellow! Come on, stand!” 

I reached that party more glorious than Faridun’s reign 

I saw that honored prince on a throne parasolled and fanned 
Facing him, Hatim al-Ta’i would fear being called generous 
For he rivals Cyrus the great in magnanimous command 
From Aristu Jah, just one little thing does Chanda ask 

You've already given gold and elephants, so add a grant of land? 

These poems are unusual for her, for they focus less on Imam ‘Ali and 
shine the spotlight on male patrons. Rather than end with a devotional 
invocation of the Shi'i imam, she concludes with a request for gifts from 
her actual patron. Aristu Jah had given her elephants and gold, so she 
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now requests a land grant (/a^'r) that would be a wealth base for her in 
perpetuity. He should give so generously not because the poet deserves 
it—though the poem must be eloquent to get a hearing— but rather be¬ 
cause it is the virtue of the hearer to give. The patron is more generous 
than the mythic figure of Hatim al-Ta’i, the Arabian prince who willingly 
sacrificed his riding camel in order to provide meat to host visitors. His 
celebrations are more lavish than those of the legendary Iranian king 
Faridun, whose spring festivities lasted for nine full days. This poem, 
then, is in the form of a ghazal but functions as a qasida full of praise in 
hope of making a request at the end. 

Another ghazal compares the nizam’s Nawroz celebration to the fes¬ 
tivities of Jamshed, the mythic pre-Islamic Iranian king honored by both 
Sunnis and Shi‘is:^ 
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In your reign is such magnificent luxury, O king of kings 
For Nawroz fests, did Jamshed gather such glittering things? 

Tell me, in pomp and splendor is anyone your match? 

Byzantium and China’s emperors serve you as underlings 
What need have I to tell you of my desperate need 
The generous sun gives dust motes their glimmerings 
It’s well-known the world wide from princes to beggars 
No one is nu-ned away from your hospitality’s blessings 
Let Chanda always care for thousands, but it’s the nizam 
Our Deccan king, our Rustom, to whose hem she clings 

These ghazals take on the quality of a qasida praising the ruler’s might 
and generosity to win his favor and repay his patronage. Such poems 
that do not mention ‘Ali or the imams are rare in her output.* These more 
secular poems were designed for very specific occasions to elicit the pa¬ 
tronage of powerful men. As a courtesan, Mah Laqa Bai had to attract 
the male gaze, seize it, captivate through it, and manipulate it so that 
her vulnerable position as an unmarried but sexually available woman 
translated into an empowered position with protection by aristocratic 
men, their money, and the status they conveyed. 

Mah Laqa Bai and the Prime Ministers 

Mah Laqa Bai’s first patron, Aristu Jah, was instrumental in advancing 
her career. He prompted her to collect her poetry into a divan in 1798 
toward the end of his long, ambitious, and adventurous political life.* 
Aristu Jah began his career as a fortress administrator in Awrangabad 
but was appointed prime minister in the place of Rukn al-Dawla in 1775. 
With his reputation for wisdom and wiles, Aristu Jah’s position at court 
grew so powerful as to breed jealousy, and others conspired against him. 
His crisis occurred at the banle of Khardla in March 1795. Aristu Jah had 
convinced the second nizam that his forces could face and defeat the 
feared Marathas. This departed from prior policy of diplomatic engage¬ 
ment with the Marathas to avoid war. The nizam with his army rode to 
the borderlands —ostensibly on an extended hunting trip—and faced 
the Maratha army. Maratha leaders bribed several of the nizam’s generals 
and courtiers to desert, including Mir Alam, who had been Aristu Jah’s 
protege. In the ensuing battle, the Marathas routed the nizam, and he 
was forced to pay a huge indemnity and cede land and forts. Aristu Jah 
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was taken as a hostage in Pune, and in his absence his position in Hydera¬ 
bad began to be taken over by Mir ‘Alam (died 1808). 

After two years, Aristu Jah managed to free himself. He cleverly ma¬ 
nipulated factions within the Maratha leadership such that the nizam’s 
indemnity of the TVeaty of Khardla was rescinded. Aristu Jah returned to 
Hyderabad a hero, just as the nizam was about to dismiss British troops 
quartered at Hyderabad, throw his lot with French regiments, and enter 
into an alliance with Tipu Sultan of Mysore (died 1799). Aristu Jah urged 
the nizam to reverse course, reinstate the British, and disband French 
troops under the command of Michel Joachim Marie Raymond, better 
known as Monsieur Raymond; in turn, the British drew up a new defense 
treaty pledging to defend the nizam's forces against the Marathas.' Ru¬ 
mors circulated that the French forces were engineering a coup, possibly 
backing one of the nizam’s sons against their aging father. In 1798 amid 
such rumors, the commander of the French garrison, Raymond, died at 
the height of his powers; most likely Aristu Jah crafted his assassination 
by poison. 

Aristu Jah secured power by intertwining his family with the nizam’s 
family. Nizam ‘Ali Khan gave one of his sons to Aristu Jah to rear as his 
own when the prime minister’s son died (though this son was subse¬ 
quently killed in the Khardla campaign). Aristu Jah later arranged his 
granddaughter s marriage to Nizam ‘Ali Khan’s son and successor, Sikan- 
dar Jah. The wily minister Aristu Jah patronized Mah Laqa Bai with hopes 
of getting her into the harem of the second nizam as a wife or concubine; 
having a loyal ally in the female quarters of the nizam’s household would 
give Aristu Jah a firmer hold upon the ruler’s policies. It would have ful¬ 
filled the dreams of Mah Laqa Bai’s mother and half sister who raised 
her. Her mother had married an official and her half sister had married 
the previous prime minister, so the next step was for a woman from their 
family to get intimate with the nizam himself. Aristu Jah would have 
profited by fulfilling their wishes. He introduced Mah Laqa Bai in court, 
had her perform for the nizam, and let her win his favor. At the age of 
fifteen, she gained intimate access to the nizam and accompanied him on 
various military campaigns and hunting expeditions, enjoying the honor 
of riding with him on the royal elephant.® But despite enjoying her com¬ 
pany and admiring her beauty, the second nizam did not take Mah Laqa 
Bai into his palace as a wife or concubine. That was likely resisted by his 
official wife and other women of the household who wielded enormous 
sway over the ruler. 
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This leaves open the question of whether Mah Laqa Bai became the 
mistress of Aristu Jah or whether their relationship remained one of pa¬ 
tronage and appreciation. Sources say that Aristu Jah enjoyed her "in¬ 
timate companionship” or musahibat, a Persian-Urdu word that is deli¬ 
ciously ambiguous. It could mean avid companionship, close friendship, 
or physical intimacy. This range of meanings presents a vagueness useful 
for a courtesan but frustrating for a historian. What we can say for sure 
is that Aristu Jah played the role of patron in court, which was the most 
formative of Mah Laqa Bai’s relationships with men and without which 
she could not have achieved the fame that she did. 

Aristu Jah was so closely tied to the second nizam that the ruler’s death 
signaled the beginning of the end for his wily prime minister. Nizam ‘Ali 
Khan died of natural causes on August 6,1803. His only surviving son was 
Sikandar Jah; the nizam’s eldest son had rebelled against his father as had 
his son-in-law, so both were eliminated. Thus Sikander Jah ascended the 
throne unopposed as the third Asaf-Jahi nizam. Aristu Jah died on May 9, 
1804—ostensibly of sudden fever but likely by poison after protection of 
the second nizam ceased. When Aristu Jah died, Mir ‘Alam became prime 
minister. He was Aristu Jah’s protege turned nemesis who had conspired 
against him when he was imprisoned by the Marathas. 

The third nizam, Sikandar Jah, appointed Mir ‘Alam on July 13,1804. 
The new prime minister persecuted Aristu Jah’s widow, family, and as¬ 
sociates in revenge for Aristu Jah’s having had him disgraced and exiled 
four years earlier. Like the deceased prime minister, Mir ‘Alam was from 
an Iranian Shi‘i family. But unlike his predecessor, Mir ‘Alam was an An¬ 
glophile who rose to power as the East India Company’s representative 
(waJfil) to Hyderabad. Mir ‘Alam supported British colonial interests in 
South India as a way of maintaining the nizam’s independent rule and 
his own position of power within its competing factions. 

Mah Laqa Bai escaped the new prime minister’s vendetta against the 
former supporters of Aristu Jah. To the contrary, she had long before 
caught his gaze. He was infatuated with her, and she drew him closer 
now that he was in a position of unassailable power. Mir ‘Alam admired 
her beauty and her literary skill, such that he desired her companionship, 
but did that mean that she became Mir ‘Alam’s mistress? Did his admira¬ 
tion for her translate into a sexual relationship? The Persian and Urdu 
sources obfuscate this point. In his travelogue written in 1802, titled 
Tuhfat al-^Alam, Mir ‘Alam’s uncle ‘Abd al-Latif Shushtari reports that Mir 
‘Alam met Mah Laqa Bai while he was a young professor at a madrassa. 
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He “immediately fell in love with this moon-faced beauty” so fully that 
he could think only of poetry, left his studies and teaching, and soon fell 
out with an illness that lasted for three monthsJawhar represents their 
relationship as one of teacher and student, with Mir ‘Alam as the master 
of Persian letters who guided Mah Laqa Bai in poetic composition; he 
writes that “Mir ‘Alam used to say, ‘I have never seen a student with such 
deep understanding, intelligent nature and rich disposition as Mah Laqa 
Bai.’ Since he described her with such virtue, endowment and profun¬ 
dity, Mir ‘Alam chose her for companionship [musahibat) and intimacy 
[ham-dami). Though companionship with this bloom in the rose-garden 
of beauty, he sowed the seed of his enjoyment in the fertile soil of tran¬ 
quil bliss.”'® 

Jawhar uses at least three different terms to describe the relationship 
between Mir ‘Alam and Mah Laqa Bai. The first is friendship [mujalisat], 
meaning that their personalities were in accord so that they enjoyed sit¬ 
ting together; true to this meaning, Jawhar pictures the two as engaged 
in literary discourse, learned discussion, and poetic composition. The 
second term, companionship {musahibat), is more ambiguous, since it 
is related to the term for master and mistress; it is companionship of a 
closeness that goes beyond shared interests to a level of mingled person¬ 
alities. But it does not necessarily mean sexual relations, for indeed Mah 
Laqa Bai is described as “companion” also to the second nizam and to 
Aristu Jah. Jawhar uses a third term, intimacy [ham-dami], that is more 
direct; it literally means "of the same breath,” implying that two people 
are so close that their breathing mingles. It is impossible to be so close 
to someone as to breathe the same breath without becoming sensually 
intimate. Jawhar politely shies away from stating the obvious when he 
conjures up images of Mir ‘Alam planting the seeds of his enjoyment in 
Mah Laqa Bai’s fertile soil. Mir ‘Alam's biographer in the 1920s, Muham¬ 
mad Siraj al-Din Talib, cites these quotations about the closeness of Mah 
Laqa Bai and Mir ‘Alam to show how he knew poetry and valued p>oets; 
but the biographer completely ignores the issue of their sexual intimacy, 
as if it were not worth discussing. William Dalrymple asserts that Mah 
Laqa Bai was Mir ‘Alam’s mistress, based on comments in the papers of 
the British Resident at Hyderabad." 

The main account of Mir ‘Alam's love for Mah Laqa Bai comes from 
his own pen. He wrote an epic poem in Persian to describe her beauty 
from top to bottom—a masnavi titled “A Head to Foot Description of 
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Mah Laqa” (Sarapa-ye Mah Laqa). Its first twelve lines address her with 
images of her beauty as reflected in Mir ‘Alam’s longing gaze.^ 

O Moon who shares the heavens’ intimacy 
Head to foot you’re a heart-captivating fantasy 
You are a person whose very eye is passion 
From top to toe you are a charm of affection 
Your whole form with the heart’s pen is presented 
Your body with the soul’s essence is fermented 

The circumstances under which Mir ‘Alam wrote the poem are not 
known. It reads almost like a plea for intimacy. It could have been written 
in his youthful passion or perhaps was sent to Mah Laqa Bai once Aristu 
Jah died as an indication that he, the new prime minister, would take up 
her patronage just as his predecessor did. 

However, his relationship with Mah Laqa Bai appears to be more 
erotic. It is possible that he lusted for her while Aristu Jah was alive but 
could not get near her because of that elder statesman’s proprietary re¬ 
lationship with her. He uses market imagery of the bazar to imply that 
Mah Laqa Bai is open to new bidders: “You who sell a glimpse and buy 
a life / In flirtation’s market, your wink is rife."“ There is deep irony in 
his using this term "bazar” in relation to her reputation as a courtesan, 
a figure sometimes ridiculed as a prostitute or "woman of the market” 
[bazari]. From the description of her tall stature and graceful gait, the 
poem moves down her body cataloging the ravishing loveliness of each 
and every part:” 

O cheek like the moon, clothed in moonlight 

Your brow is like moonbeams, silvery is your sight 
I’ll summarize the whole album of your lovely grace 
By choosing one page with just your forehead’s trace 

In these lines, Mir ‘Alam dwells on her court title, Mah Laqa or "Moon 
Cheek.” Her profile, her forehead, and her temples sum up her beauty as 
radiant and subtle as silvery moonlight. From her face, the description 
moves from her hair to her eyes and still lower. 

When Mir ‘Alam’s head-to-foot description reaches her mouth and 
tongue, he praises her eloquence as well as her beauty.” He cannot de¬ 
scribe her mouth without petitioning for a kiss.” Yet he attributes the 
temptation and seduction [fitna) to the object of his desire rather than 
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to himself.*’ As the poet’s lusty gaze moves down her body, his poem 
makes gestures toward modesty. His couplets play between concealing 
and revealing as he arrives at her neck, bosom, belly, navel, lower back, 
and beyond: “ 

Jealousy of your face holds sun and moon in its scope 
Your bosom is the dawning place of eternal hope 
From shoulder to breast ripples of purity shimmer 
Your bosom’s dawn reflects in the heart’s silver mirror 

As he recreates her beautiful body in a poetic striptease, he blames her 
as a mistress of coquetry. Mir Alam invokes modesty yet revels in its op¬ 
posite-wanton self-display—as his description moves down from the 
expressive zone of the face to the more erotic zone of the torso:*’ 

Attracted to your navel, the glance sinks from timidity 
It drowns—have mercy! — in that deep well of modesty 
No word is there that your waist defines 

To apprehend it one reads between the lines 


With all this beauty is a secret unspeakable 
No one is privy to it without silence respectable 
None can know of this hidden secret’s depth 
Except one lost in passion embracing his death 
So that I might not spx)il the secret’s appeal 
The pen in my hand slips now to your heel 

Just as he is about to uncover with description the "hidden secret’s depth” 
of her most private realms, he feigns modesty and the speechlessness of 
passion. His descriptive gaze slips down to her feet. 

After her feet, the end of the physical journey down her body's beauty, 
the poem goes on to describe her cultural cultivation. Thus retreat¬ 
ing from the embodied and erotic, Mir Alam admits how lovesick he is 
for her:“ 


Listen to my woes with your heart's ears 
Bear eye-witness to the secret of my tears 
Go now to her and tell this story secretly 
Just a short tale to that moon who’s so lovely 

With this appeal for compassion and intimacy, Mir Alam completes his 
long masnavi. This translation provides only a sample of the poem’s 224 
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couplets to indicate its tone and trajectory. It reveals the immodesty 
of Mir ‘Alam’s gaze and the erotic intensity of his appreciation, though 
veiled behind polite language in florid description. 

His poem is an invitation to sexual intimacy under the cover of unre¬ 
quited love that has made him sick with longing. Writing a poem to sup¬ 
plicate a loved one or to praise an admired one is an act of vulnerability. 
It reveals one’s dependence upon another who is of a higher station. The 
poet’s mastery of words is her or his only compensation for being at the 
mercy of circumstance, which has placed her or him in the control of 
another. Thus we find that, in the beginning of her career, Mah Laqa Bai 
wrote poems in praise of men like Aristu Jah and Nizam Ali Khan; but at 
the peak of her powers, men on the rise wrote poems to her. Mir Alam 
had replaced his rival, Aristu Jah, as prime minister and perhaps was 
responsible for his death, but to truly secure his position he needed to 
win the approval and intimacy of Mah Laqa Bai. Such was her powerful 
position at court, especially under the rule of a new nizam who had to 
prove his worthiness as a beauty-loving and art-appreciating patron. To 
win her favor, Mir Alam composed this lengthy poem on her beauty and 
seductive powers. It appears likely, in the reflected glow of this head-to- 
foot description, that Mir Alam did enjoy sexual intimacy and romantic 
attachment with Mah Laqa Bai. If they were sexually intimate, it com¬ 
mends Mah Laqa Bai’s wiles and political acumen, for Mir Alam’s power 
was in the ascendant. 

Even before the death of Aristu Jah, Mir Alam scented new currents 
of power that were going to aflfect life at the nizam’s court. He acted as 
the nizam’s representative to the East India Company based in Calcutta. 
From 1787, he spent three years in Calcutta, learning about British mili¬ 
tary and administrative policies and befriending many influential offi¬ 
cers. Based on his familiarity with the British, he engineered his rise to 
power in Hyderabad. Mir Alam’s fame increased after he led the com¬ 
bined Deccan and British forces to defeat Tipu Sultan of Mysore and loot 
his treasury at Srirangapatnam. He conspired with top British officials 
to mastermind the war against Tipu Sultan and felt he had the backing 
of the British once he returned to Hyderabad. He aspired to displace his 
rival, Aristu Jah, and acted with new arrogance. 

On his return from triumph against Tipu Sultan, Mir Alam organized 
a huge party on October 18,1799, at his mansion, where Mah Laqa Bai was 
the star jjerformer. During this celebration, she had a private audience 
with Sir John Malcolm, the assistant British Resident in Hyderabad, who 
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had grown close to Mir ‘Alam’s family during the campaign against Tipu 
Sultan. In this private audience, Mah Laqa Bai presented a copy of her 
divan to the British official as a gift.^ We must speculate about what this 
episode meant for Mah Laqa Bai. Was this a romantically motivated liai¬ 
son or a politically motivated spy mission? In these years, tension grew 
between Mir *Alam and Aristu Jah while debates raged behind the formal¬ 
ity of court life about whether the British troops in Hyderabad could be 
trusted to protect the interests of the nizam. It would not be the first time 
a woman was deputed to seduce a powerful man in order to get informa¬ 
tion from him or leverage over him. 

Only one year before, in 1798, a young female relative of Mir Alam 
was encouraged to get close to the British Resident in Hyderabad, James 
Kirkpatrick; he served as the ambassador of the East India Company to 
the nizam fi-om 1797 until 1805. Kirkpatrick eventually took this young 
lady, named Khair al-Nisa, into his household as a concubine or wife. 
The affair eventually caused the British Resident to be recalled from Hy¬ 
derabad in disgrace and led Mir Alam to be banished, as documented 
in vivid detail by William Dalrymple in White Mughals. However, in the 
beginning, the affair was a sign of the political closeness of Mir Alam’s 
family to the British, mirroring his own political rise as the most Anglo¬ 
phile of the nizam’s advisers. With Mir Alam’s family planting its beauti¬ 
ful female members in the household of the British Resident, it may have 
been Aristu Jah’s countermove to encourage Mah Laqa Bai to get close 
to the British Resident’s assistant, John Malcolm. By using Mah Laqa Bai, 
Aristu Jah could get an information channel directly from the British 
administration and make Mir Alam seethe with jealousy. 

Mah Laqa Bai had close relations with two prime ministers and a Brit¬ 
ish diplomat, but she also was intimate with one of the leading Hindu 
nobles of the nizam’s regime, Rambha Rao Jayawant. The second Asaf-Jah 
Nizam Ali Khan promoted Maratha warrior chiefs like Rambha Rao to 
high position (he was given the titles raja and bahadur), since the nizam’s 
major rival for power was the Maratha ruler of Pune. Rambha Rao was 
counted as a stalwart warrior and cultivated gentleman who had once 
saved the nizam’s life when a rampaging buffalo charged into court.“ 
Rambha Rao descended from the Nimbalkar family of Maratha warriors 
who were related by marriage to the clan of Shivaji Bhonsle (died 1680) 
that ruled from Pune. It is a persistent stereotype that Shivaji’s family 
were Hindu kings who opposed Muslim rule. Rambha Rao and his clan 
offer a counterexample to dispel this stereotype. His family was fully 
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integrated into the structure of Muslim rule, as had been Shivaji’s own 
father and grandfather before his experiment in Maratha independence. 

According to their family legends, Rambha Rao’s grandfather had 
served the raja of Sagnapur (near Nanded), who was an ally of the Mu- 
ghals in Maratha country. His grandfather was a strong warrior, but 
rivals conspired to have the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah imprison 
him. From prison in the Red Fort in Delhi, the unfortunate Maratha war¬ 
rior could see an 'ashur-khana where 'a/ams were installed. Seeing these 
symbols of perseverance despite persecution and bravery in the face of 
oppression, the Maratha vowed that if released from prison he would 
celebrate Muharram. The next day, the emp)eror freed him and restored 
him to favor. In thanks, he observed Muharram with fervor though re¬ 
maining Hindu.“ 

That Maratha warrior’s son became anached to the first Asaf-Jah, 
Nizam al-Mulk, in Delhi and accompanied him to the Deccan. In turn, 
his son also served the nizams. The son was originally named Baji Rao 
but became known as Rambha Rao. He served the second nizam, who 
honored him with the title raja or ruler. Raja Rambha Rao continued the 
tradition of his grandfather, commemorating Muharram with no con¬ 
tradiction between upholding Maratha warrior heritage, worshipping as 
a Hindu, and commemorating Muharram. As he grew close to Mah Laqa 
Bai, she may have encouraged him to invest in buildings at the Mawla 
‘Ali shrine. A barah-dari or open square pavilion built on the sacred hill 
is attributed to him. 

Rambha Rao was one of Mah Laqa Bai’s early admirers. He may have 
been the first to provide her a salary as entertainer in his private court; it 
is unclear whether he or Aristu Jah was the first to promote her.” Sources 
report that Rambha Rao was enraptured by her beauty and grace, and 
they shared a common appreciation of fine stallions. On a diplomatic 
mission to the rival court of the Marathas at Pune, Mah Laqa Bai amazed 
their chief minister Nana Phadnavis (died 1800) when she displayed her 
thorough knowledge of Arabian horses and bought many to take back to 
Hyderabad. When they asked her what business she had with horses, she 
replied that she was purchasing the stallions for her fiiend. Raja Rambha 
Rao, who admired them greatly.” Thus Mah Laqa Bai thumbed her nose 
at the Maratha chiefs, reminding them that the nizam of Hyderabad's 
court included Maratha warriors, too. However, by the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the nature of the nizam’s rule was changing. Allying with 
the British East India Company, the nizam was able to broker a stalemate 
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with the Marathas of Pune and to defeat his rival, Tipu Sultan of Mysore. 
Yet in doing so he also sold out military defense of Hyderabad to English 
troops and became indebted to the East India Company to support its 
barracks. Loyal soldiers like Rambha Rao became relics of the past. The 
regime was supported more by bankers than by warriors. 

A new class of Hindu nobles rose to power after the death of the sec¬ 
ond nizam in 1803. The third nizam appointed Maharaja Chandulal, 
whose family had served as clerks and accountants in the customs de¬ 
partment, to be the treasury minister (divan). He helped to transfer lands 
from the nizam’s control to the East India Company to help pay for the 
upkeep of British troops. The troops were housed in a British district 
north of Hyderabad, called Secunderabad Cantonment after the new 
nizam, Sikandar Jah (whose name the British transcribed as “Secunder”). 
Maharaja Chandulal was “very well educated both as a scholar and as 
a public officer,” wrote the British Resident Henry Russell (served 1811 
until 20). “His understanding is sound, his talents quick, his memory 
retentive, his industry indefatigable and he has great experience and ap¬ 
titude for all kinds of business from the highest branches to the most 
minute detail.”" Shrewd, stingy, and clever, the finance minister Ma¬ 
haraja Chandulal was almost the opposite personality from the military 
nobles who had formerly held power. Loyal, fierce, and generous nobles 
like Raja Rambha Rao were going out of style. Flowing with the change 
of times, Mah Laqa Bai shifted her favors to Maharaja Chandulal and was 
the star performer in his personal court. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s Poetic Companions 

Mah Laqa Bai’s allure was not just sexual but also artistic. She won the 
admiration of Maharaja Chandulal, the treasury minister, during the 
time when Mir Alam was prime minister. Chandulal was not merely 
the finance minister and most powerful Hindu noble in the early nine¬ 
teenth century; he was also an Urdu poet with the pen name “Shadan.” 
Mah Laqa Bai enjoyed his company and his patronage. There are sev¬ 
eral ghazals in her divan that match the meter and rhyme of Chandulal’s 
poems exactly.^^ It appears that they were admiring competitors in poetry 
recitals [mushaHra], in which the rhyme and meter would be announced 
in advance and all participating poets had to compose in the same format 
to see who could best mine the limitations for creative possibilities. 
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Mah Laqa Bai frequented the gatherings sponsored by Chandulal, and 
she performed at the barah-dari that he had specially built to entertain 
the third nizamEntertainment for the nizam was an important part 
of his strategy to win favor, for his relationship with the nizam was mr- 
bulent. Chandulal won Mah Laqa Bai’s acceptance not with love poems 
and romantic dalliance but with patronage. She in turn supported him 
by gracing his gatherings with her presence and conferring upon him 
prestige of connoisseurship, which was the symbol of political power 
at court. However, after her death, Chandulal prompted the nizam to 
reclaim her jagir (enforcing the Mughal tradition of not allowing heirs to 
inherit property given as court grants); he gave her adopted daughter (or 
daughters) stipends instead, keeping them dependent on male largesse. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s relationship to other poets was crucial to her develop¬ 
ment. During the reign of the second nizam, px)ets found royal patron¬ 
age in Awrangabad and Hyderabad.” One of them, Tajalli ‘Ali Shah, was 
an intimate friend of Mah Laqa Bai’s mother who saved the fetal Mah 
Laqa Bai from miscarriage. He helped Mah Laqa Bai refine her poetic 
eloquence, perhaps directly in her youth and indirectly in her matu¬ 
rity, through the agency of his primary student, Muhammad Sher Khan 
"Iman” (died 1806). Iman became Mah Laqa Bai’s poetry teacher and was 
counted among her admirers. He was born in Hyderabad and took Tajalli 
‘Ali as his poetry teacher (wstad).” In his masterpiece Tuzuk-e Asafiyya, 
Tajalli ‘Ali made special mention of Iman and boasted of the eloquence 
of his student. After his father's death, Iman took over his position as 
royal historian. Aristu Jah recognized his talent and promoted him. Iman 
wrote several qasida poems praising Aristu Jah on his birthday celebra¬ 
tion and composed a special poem for his granddaughter Jahan-Parvar 
Begum (who was married to the heir apparent Sikandar Jah, son of the 
second nizam).” 

Iman rose to fame attending poetry recitals organized by Aristu Jah 
and other patrons, from which he emerged as a master poet of his age; in 
Hyderabad, no musha'ira would begin until Iman deigned to show up.“ 
Aspiring poets looked to him for guidance, including Mah Laqa Bai. Nasir 
al-Din Hashmi, historian of female writers in Urdu, says, "In addition 
to being a poet herself, Mah Laqa Bai was an excellent judge of other 
poets. Around her was always an active enterprise for poetry and poets, 
and she ceaselessly encouraged and enabled other poets to practice their 
art.... In total, Mah Laqa Bai took part in advancing the cause of Urdu 
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language not only through her poetry, but also through supporting other 
poets and writers. In poetry, she was the disciple of Sher Muhammad 
Khan Iman."” His students were numerous, though Mah Laqa Bai ranks 
as one of the most accomplished. Another who achieved fame with her 
is Iman’s nephew Muhammad Sadiq “Qais" (died 1815). Qais found favor 
along with Mah Laqa Bai in the gatherings of Maharaja Chandulal, who 
declared Qais to be his ustad?* Qais was renowned for his qasidas and 
ghazals but also gained notoriety for rekhti that imitated the diction of 
women.” Most rekhti poets imitated the saucy language of the courte¬ 
sans, and we are left to imagine Qais s interactions with Mah Laqa Bai.” 

All these students of Iman achieved fame in different styles, but Mah 
Laqa Bai was the only one to inspire the teacher to compose a poem in her 
honor. Iman was charmed by her and wrote her a long poem in supplica¬ 
tion and praise. In this poem of six-lined stanzas {musaddas), he boasts 
that her beauty has made him lovesick.” But unlike the jilted lover of the 
ghazal, Imans poem ends happily. His beloved recognizes his desire, re¬ 
spects his supplication, and inclines toward him to grant him intimacy: 
“Thank God, these days she acknowledges my predicament / Together we 
sit, we drink, we share secrets, in full agreement."” It is not clear whether 
this convivial companionship is about sharing friendship through px)etry 
or about quenching desire with physical intimacy—Iman leaves that tan- 
talizingly ambiguous. A translation of several of this poem’s nineteen 
stanzas is offered below.” 

Your beauty’s fame lights the world to the brink 
Shining from earth to the seventh heaven’s canopy 
Can fairies or celestial virgins match your beauty 
Never, as each dust speck can wimess in a wink 
Sun shining in a mirror it will break its face 
Except if sun first sees you and knows its place 

On one who for a moment enjoys your embrace 
My lover, your passion’s imprint will always endure 
Doctors give up on him, as he’s beyond cure 
As long as he lives, his heart’s gone with no trace 
If for once he’s fallen for your seductive trick 
Even the Jesus of his age would be left sick 

Just as the sun is jealous of her beauty, the moon, too, pales before her 
face. He writes that “hyacinth falls to pieces troubled by your curl’s 
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shade / Crescent moon is all cut up seeing your brow’s blade."*® Mah Laqa 
Bai outshines the sun and the moon, and in her presence Venus begins to 
sing. Roses bend their heads to serve her, hyacinth wilts away compared 
to her hair, and the great female beloveds of the Islamic tradition—like 
Shirin and Laila—step back in deference to her:*' 

Ever since I’m embroiled in her beauty and gone gaga 
My heart’s empty quarter is finer than where fairies dine 
Since long, I am drunk on boundless passion’s wine 
On the world’s lips I’m an epic subject, an endless saga 
When word of my passion reaches the wilderness 
Majnun leaps into a bewildered romp of happiness 


Since the moment I saw her face from a distance 
I feel passion only for her in my mind and deep feelings 
With heavenly virgins or earthly beauties I have no dealings 
It’s a simple fact—I don’t say it from any arrogance 

In describing roses and jasmine I don’t waste my powers 
I’m no breeze spreading intoxication among the flowers 

Although Iman lauds Mah Laqa Bai’s beauty in this poem, he ends up 
praising himself. Real men are those whose souls are burned by the fires 
of passion, for their crude natures are thereby purified by love’s heat. In 
the final stanza, the poet addresses himself, “Iman, the only good man 
is one who smiles when pained / Only he who endures love’s burning is 
a true man refined."*^ Iman professes his love but does not hope for inti¬ 
macy with her, a hope more ardently displayed by Mir Alam’s solicitation. 

Why would Mah Laqa Bai’s poetry master write her a love poem? Do 
we conclude that Iman was Mah Laqa Bai’s lover, as we did with Mir 
‘Alam? No, for the poem's tone is very different and we have no other 
evidence of such a relationship. This should serve as a reminder to us of 
limits of biographical data in Urdu poetry—as pointed out by Shamsur 
Rahman Faruqi, who lampoons the idea that "poetry reflects biography 
or biography is mirrored in the poetry,”*’ This book maintains that there 
is a correspondence between the pwetry about Mah Laqa Bai and the re¬ 
lationships she enjoyed with men, yet Faruqi advises a cautious approach 
to making such connections. Iman’s poem declares his love for Mah Laqa 
Bai, but this could simply be an offer of friendship rather than an indica¬ 
tion of sexual relations between them. Love is of many kinds. The love 
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becween poets and courtesans could be more like romantic friendship 
and literary camaraderie. 

Such is the case with another masnavi written by Ghulam Husain 
Jawhar in praise of Mah Laqa Bai’s beauty. He was a poet and historian 
from Bidar who depended on her for his livelihood, and she commis¬ 
sioned him to write a history of Hyderabad. Jawhar included in its intro¬ 
duction a masnavi in Persian titled “Head-to-Foot Description of Mah 
Laqa Bai.”^ 

He begins with a toast to Imam ‘Ali and requests the wine of love, 
which he gets from the form of Mah Laqa Bai. “O saqi who pours for 
pleasure’s assembly / a goblet of love's wine filled up the brim // Come, 
give Jawhar just one sip as a toast / to Ali's reign, who pours the wine of 
paradise.”^® Jawhar is not her lover in a romantic sense but rather her 
employee benefiting from her patronage. He does admire her beauty, 
highlighting how her body reflected her virtues of generosity and kind¬ 
ness. He frames the portrait with the ideal that admiration of physical 
beauty through “metaphoric love" leads to contemplation of spiritual 
beauty in “ultimate love":^ 

Give me that wine, in secret or in open 
That God allows and leaves no pain 
That wine which is like a Canaan moon 
Making one smile in Babylon’s prison 
It’s the wine of love, care and intimacy 
From which all of creation emerged 
Nothing tops it, like metaphorical love 
Through which one reaches ultimate love 
Listen, eloquent saqi, to what I say 
Accept this proposal of humble Jawhar 
Give me a cupful of the wine of love 
Full of passion, brimming with virtue 
I yearn for a goblet of spiritual wine 
My nattu'e’s sea is churning for this 
Bliss-bearing wine turns my negligence 

Into a character of pearl-strewing eloquence 
So I may describe the beauty of Mah Laqa 
In case you don’t have fortune to meet her 
Though metaphorical is her description 
It subtly and slowly takes its effect 
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If you gingerly step toward such beauty 
You might ultimately ascend to heaven 
Reflected beauty of a human beloved 
Manifests divine grace and God's light 

Jawhar proceeds to describe her beauty, part by part, from her head to 
her toes, in a familiar pattern. He urges himself on, saying, "Take the pen 
to string words like pearls / to describe that ocean of lovely intelligence // 
Take the blank paper like a pure mirror / to reflect her beauty from head 
to foot.”"^ 

Yet his description sharply differs from thatof Mir'Alam. Though both 
use similar images, Mir ‘Alam casts his in a lusty, even lascivious, cata- 
log of her erotic power. Jawhar, in contrast, takes a more allegorical and 
less anatomical approach. Through her beauty, Jawhar sees the beauty 
of the creator; by means of her loveliness, Jawhar approaches the grace 
of God. Indeed, he appealed to her virtues of generosity and found in 
her a benefactor who rescued his family from poverty. Though Jawhar's 
masnavi begins like an ode to a beautiful wine-pourer [saqi-nama], in the 
end it takes on the tone of a qasida to petition for a favor. In her youth, 
she had met this litterateur when he was called to anend the marriage 
of the second nizam’s son, and many years later when he had fallen into 
poverty, Mah Laqa Bai offered him support—a salary and workshop in 
her library. In the end, he humbly offers to forgo gifts of money and is 
satisfied that his name, Jawhar or “Pearl,” be associated through time 
with Mah Laqa Bai’s embodiment of the “Moon.” 

Jawhar's Tarikh-e Dil-Afroz, or "Heart Dazzling History,” documents 
the reign of the nizams of Hyderabad. He dedicated his history to Mah 
Laqa Bai and gave it the nickname by which it is still famous, Mah-nama 
or "Moon Chronicle.” Of course, Jawhar also received coins, but he 
claimed that fame by association was enough. His humility probably 
won him more coins. Such is the strategy of sublimation that he uses in 
this composition. If there is sexual desire in his gazing at Mah Laqa Bai’s 
beauty, he sublimates it into rarefied appreciation and channels it into 
allegory that deflects his gaze upward to more spiritual pursuits. 


Conclusion 

The men around Mah Laqa Bai savored her beauty and composed poems 
about her, but they saw in her a reflection of their own desires. The prime 
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minister Aristu Jah saw in her ambition and raised her to be a powerful 
political personality to protea Shi‘i interests (and his own) in a Sunni 
nizam’s court. His rival for prime ministerial power, Mir ‘Alam, saw in 
her passion and drew close to her in erotic titillation. The finance minis¬ 
ter Maharaja Chandulal saw in her connoisseurship and displayed her at 
his dance parties and poetic recitations to impress the nizam. The poet 
Muhammad Sher Khan Iman saw in her eloquence and craved from her 
literary camaraderie. The historian Ghulam Husain Jawhar saw in her 
discernment and desired her to patronize his literary work. 

These men expressed their appreciation of her physical beauty and 
feminine grace. The questions remain whether any of them saw her 
for herself—not as a seductress or politician or poet or patron but as 
a woman—and whether Mah Laqa Bai expected such full appreciation 
of her humanity from these men. In her poetry, she seems to desire the 
appreciation only of Imam Ali, whom she praises in most ghazals as the 
ideal man and her spiritual lover. That devotional love and intimacy we 
will explore in more detail in chapter ii. Yet in her aaiul life, she seems 
to have maintained cautious autonomy from the powerful men who sur¬ 
rounded her, likely as the result of the failure of actual men in her family 
life to provide the security and protection that was their duty according 
to patriarchal norms. The next chapter will examine her family history, 
to answer how she came to be in Hyderabad, how she became a courte¬ 
san, how she became an independently wealthy immarried woman, and 
how her view of men was shaped. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Mah Laqa Bais Shame 

As the rays of your beauty cause sweat drops to drip 
Shamed, the moist sun hides behind a hem of clouds 
Chanda has no fear of dark omens, for her protector 
Is ‘Ali who brightens the sun in this world and the next 
—two versts from a ghazal by Mah Laqa Bai 


Among South Asian Muslims, the concept of “shame” has both positive 
and negative dimensions. Shame as haya is considered a tartue equivalent 
to how English speakers consider “modesty," describing not just dress 
and etiquette but also attitude. But shame as sharm has a negative mean¬ 
ing, as it is used in the poem cited above.' Shame means the loss of public 
respect when virtues are abandoned, especially in the sphere of sexual 
reputation. There is much tension in the story of Mah Laqa Bai about 
the quality of shame that most Muslims consider essential for a proper 
woman. While she had social respect and p>ersonified dignity, Mah Laqa 
Bai also cultivated a courtesan’s pride in displaying her seductive beauty, 
which violated routine Islamic notions of shame. This chapter investi¬ 
gates tensions inherent in her role as a courtesan. To understand that role 
fully, it explores the fascinating history of her female-dominated family 
that teetered on the boundary between dignity and shame. 

The Courtesan’s Role 

As described in chapter i, courtesans were elevated personalities in pre¬ 
modem South Asia. They were subtly different from concubines or mere 
prostitutes, although these boimdaries were porous. It was their artistic 
acumen and relative autonomy from marriage that distinguished cour¬ 
tesans from other unmarried women. However, successful courtesans 
might opt for marriage to noblemen (likely former patrons) when they 
grew more mature; Mah Laqa Bai’s mother and half sister who raised 
her provide examples of this career trajectory. Mah Laqa Bai herself was 



so supremely successful as a courtesan that she did not need to marry 
later in life for security. She received a noble title, land grants, political 
authority, and inestimable wealth that allowed her not only to remain 
an unmarried performer but also to establish a household of female per¬ 
formers and their male support staff of musicians, artists, and scholars. 

However, it was a complicated process that brought Mah Laqa Bai to 
this lofty position, involving a family history of female agency over sev¬ 
eral generations. The women of her family endured dire poverty, played 
to the baser desires of men for support, and withstood accusations of 
impropriety before they reached the respected position of courtesans. 
Her family history reveals that all was not rosy on the path to becoming a 
courtesan, even if Mah Laqa Bai enjoyed security and esteem in this posi¬ 
tion. She half-sarcastically writes of herself in a ghazal that even on her 
bed of roses, life is not without its bitterness and suffering: "Even as I rest 
on a bed of roses sleep won’t come my way / Only if my head lies on your 
feet does sleep come to stay.”^ Among those courtesans who performed 
before the public, more danced upon thorns than found a bed of roses. 

At the root of courtesans’ stories, there is violence by men outside the 
family or failure of men inside the family to fulfill their obligations. This 
is true even of women who became successful courtesans, who were far 
fewer in number than those who were merely exploited. Only successful 
courtesans got their stories told, and even then storytellers often covered 
over their struggles and suffering. A courtesan who told her own stories 
tended to focus on the roses and to hide the thorns in her family’s ex¬ 
periences. This chapter explores Mah Laqa Bai’s family history, paying 
close attention to the tensions found in a woman’s role as a courtesan, 
concubine, or prostitute. 

These roles are not clearly defined, despite the protestations of those 
who have recorded Mah Laqa Bai’s biography. Typical is the entry about 
her in Nasir al-Din Hashmi’s account, written in the 1930s, of women's 
contributions to Urdu literature. He notes, “Mah Laqa Bai Chanda was 
an expert in the art of music and was a royal courtesan {shahi tavaHf). 
But her condition was totally different from that of today’s women who 
are professional courtesans [pesha-war tava’ifan)"^ By “professional” he 
means that they are commercial and charge money for sexual aas. While 
Mah Laqa Bai was certainly not so crass as to be a commercial prostitute, 
the black and white distinction between earners and artists drawn by 
Hashmi was far more ambiguous in reality. For example, Mah Laqa Bai’s 
mother, the courtesan Raj Kanvar Bai, was always troubled by rumors 
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that accused her of being a wage earner (kasabi) rather than purely a per¬ 
former,* Such rumors hurt her chances of getting married into nobility 
and may have caused her later in life to adopt repentant piety. 

While Mah Laqa Bai was not accessible to the general public for a 
fee, she was also not celibate. In this sense, Mah Laqa Bai offers a con¬ 
trast to other aristocratic women. A Mughal princess named Jahan Ara 
Begum (died 1681), a sister of Awrangzeb, exercised influence in politics 
by remaining unmarried and celibate.^ But Mah Laqa Bai, as a courtesan, 
danced a fine line between being aesthetically provocative and being sex¬ 
ually profligate. Despite her great success in securing respect, erudition, 
wealth, and public prestige, Mah Laqa Bai’s position was fraught with 
ambiguity. She faced criticism, which is recorded in the form of jokes. 

Her biographies do not document opposition to her at court. However, 
they do record occasions where Mah Laqa Bai was the bun of jokes and 
was forced into clever repartee to defuse implicit criticism. “Mah Laqa 
Bai was the greatest in her age at making jokes and witty replies,” her 
earliest Urdu biographer explains, noting that her jokes were so keen that 
Hyderabadis still recounted them in the late nineteenth century, when 
he was writing.* He records some of her humorous episodes, like this one, 
at the end of his biography: 

It is told that once Mah Laqa Bai was arriving at the royal court wearing 
a lai [a shawl five yards long embroidered with silver or gold thread, worn 
over a full pleated skirt]. Somebody’s shoe had caught in the edging of her 
shawl and was dragging along the ground after her. One sly prince present 
at court observed this and said, “Respected madam, your spouse seems 
to stick with you everywhere you go!” Without hesitation, Mah Laqa Bai 
gave this reply, “True, we poor people always stay with our spouses—but 
rich royals like you leave your spouses home in the embrace of servants!”^ 

The joke depends upon a play of words between juta (shoe) and jora 
(spouse), which sound similar and are linked in meaning “one of a pair,” 
The joke is intensified by the South Asian understanding of shoes: they 
are highly inauspicious and are associated with humility, dirt, and dis¬ 
grace. Mah Laqa Bai’s entrance into court with a shoe dragging along, 
hanging from her shawl, is not just an embarrassing wardrobe malfunc¬ 
tion; it is an opportunity for her to be humiliated. To “wear a garland 
of shoes” is an Urdu expression meaning to suffer public disgrace. The 
quick-witted courtier exploits this opportunity by indirectly but force- 
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fully pointing out Mah Laqa Bai’s vulnerable status as a courtesan. He 
disguises his barb behind a velvet cloth of politeness, addressing her 
as Respected Madam (Bai Ji Sahiba). He jokes that she has brought her 
"spouse” with her to court, referring to the dirty, disreputable shoe that 
trails along after her. The joke is that Mah Laqa Bai has no husband, for 
she is a courtesan. The courtier implies that if one removed all the glit¬ 
ter and finesse from her, she is just a disrespectable woman whom no 
husband would claim as a wife, except maybe someone as degraded as 
a shoe. 

How did Mah Laqa Bai escape this public humiliation? Her wit turns 
the tables on her male accuser. She dodges a thrust at her gender vulner¬ 
ability and engages in repartee against his class arrogance. She ingenu¬ 
ously accepts his accusation of being of lowly origin only to counter by 
saying yes, we poor women stay close to our husbands, while you rich 
men leave your wives imprisoned in palaces where they are left to forni¬ 
cate with servants. Poor people cannot afford palaces and separate quar¬ 
ters for females [parda], but at least they can keep their sp>ouses faithful 
through sincere companionship! Her riposte is delightfully double- 
edged. Is she criticizing the rich prince or his pampered and shackled 
wife? At first it seems like an anack on the wife, who takes comfort in 
adulterous affairs with servants while her husband is out on royal busi¬ 
ness; such a wife is, despite her rich clothes, stained by the hands of 
the poor who are her servants as she happily tosses aside her husband’s 
honor to fulfill her lusts. At least with Mah Laqa Bai, the dirty shoe is vis¬ 
ible from the outside, hanging from her shawl—not like the rich court¬ 
ier’s wife, whose dirty shoe is hidden from view under her skirt! Or her 
reply could be aimed not at the insulting courtier’s wife but rather at the 
courtier himself. After all, it is his class arrogance and patriarchal privi¬ 
lege that led him to leave his home and wife to engage in aristocratic pur¬ 
suits, the classiest of which was being charmed by courtesans like Mah 
Laqa Bai herself The courtesans’ allure makes him carelessly leave his 
wife at home to writhe in unfulfilled desires and to consort with servants. 

The courtier humiliates her by calling her a fallen woman, but Mah 
Laqa Bai lambastes him for not being a faithful man. If she is not able to 
find respectability in a husband, he is not able to find happiness in a wife! 
In the end, her joke pokes fun at both the rich, roaming husband and the 
pampered, lusty wife. Even more pointedly, she criticizes the system of 
married respectability behind which both take refuge. Marriage was de¬ 
signed to maintain wealth, privilege, and dynasty rather than to promote 
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sincere happiness and satisfaction. That system would crumble were it 
not for the unmarried women—whether courtesans or prostitutes—who 
were outside of its respectable facade. 

In another joke, Mah Laqa Bai had to face criticism for being child¬ 
less: “Once, Mah Laqa Bai's party was riding by near Charminar. Sud¬ 
denly, a small ornamental canister of lime [for making paan] fell from 
inside her palanquin and rolled to the ground. Some smart aleck nearby 
commented. ‘Madam’s just laid an egg!' In a flash, Mah Laqa turned and 
replied, 'How amazing, the egg just got laid and already the cock has 
begun to crow!’”* Paan was an integral part of royal life in South Asia: it 
is a digestive chew made from betel leaf and smeared lime and wrapped 
around slivers of areca nuts mixed with spices and condiments. The lime 
was made from powdered eggshells or coral (or sometimes pearls) mixed 
with water to make a paste. Lime was stored in small round canisters of 
finely crafted metal like silver, often the size of a chicken’s egg. 

This joke is built on the connection between the lime canister and an 
egg, which have a physical resemblance and a relationship of calcium- 
rich materials. The joke’s bite depends on deeper issues raise by eggs, 
namely fertility and fecundity. Mah Laqa Bai had no children, so she was 
an infertile woman who laid no eggs. Rather, she adopted girls to train in 
performing and seductive arts. Her haveli or manor house was filled with 
girls, the best of whom were her “daughters” who would run the cour¬ 
tesan lineage after her demise, the others of whom were her “servants” 
who learned the trade. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s wit reverses the insult in a flash. Who was it that called 
out this insult on the road? Perhaps the egg that fell from her palanquin 
had already hatched into a brash and strutting cock, now calling out to 
make his presence known, but just a moment before he was some insig¬ 
nificant thing, silent and inert. Her tone suggests that it would be better 
for everyone if he remained silent. In this record, we are not told who 
made the joke, but if it had been a man with religious authority, like a 
mawlvi or jurist, her reply would have been even sharper. This is because 
in Urdu, the expression for a man shouting the call to prayer [ban^ dene 
la^a) is the same expression as for a cock crowing. Her repartee would 
be especially cutting if the wit who insulted her were a young but pious 
man who claimed religious authority to look down upon a courtesan. 

Mah Laqa Bai was vulnerable to taunts despite her noble title, artistic 
expertise, and independent wealth. Nevertheless, she was well equipped 
to parry them and even score against those who challenged her. This 
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vulnerability is an important starting point for investigating the situation 
of courtesans and the accusation that they were prostitutes. If Mah Laqa 
Bai, after all her success, still had to face such social stigma, then what 
did other courtesans have to suffer? Her family story reveals this suffer¬ 
ing and also shows women’s intelligence and cunning in overcoming it. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s Life in History 

As a courtesan, Mah Laqa Bai was not just an artist but also a patron of 
arts. An avid reader of history, she commissioned a historian to write the 
narrative of her city. Under her patronage and with her library, Ghulam 
Husain Jawhar wrote Tarikh-e Dil-Afroz or "Heart Dazzling History” in 
1814. The book is also known as Tajalliyat-e Mah Laqa or “Manifestations 
of the Moon Cheek” or simply Mah-nama or "Moon Chronicle,” hinting 
that the history of the city is a frame for Mah Laqa Bai’s own place in it. 
Mah Laqa Bai’s multifaceted personality allows biographers and histori¬ 
ans to highlight some facets of which they approve and downplay others 
that challenge their preconceptions. Was Mah Laqa Bai the courtesan a 
sensual dancer or a noble artist? Was she a pious woman or a public spec¬ 
tacle? Was she a woman of dubious origin or a devoted Shi'i? These are 
the tensions inherent in her story, and each retelling shifts the emphasis, 
depending on the audience. 

The history she commissioned rooted her in Hyderabad’s sacred geog¬ 
raphy and its Shi'i nobility. Yet beneath the veneer of nobility lay the 
reality of mobility. Her family’s mobility was born of desperation, the 
desperation of women left defenseless by unfaithful men. Her history 
gives her biography and genealogy and tells of her family’s mobility both 
geographically (from Gujarat to Hyderabad) and socially (from paupers 
to nobles). This chapter explores her self-presentation in Persian and 
traces how it became distorted by later biographers in Urdu, who were 
uncomfortable with the tension between the roles of pious Shi'i woman 
and courtesan dancer. Her skill as a courtesan allowed her to cultivate lit¬ 
erary, scholarly, and artistic talents to secure the status of nobility. How¬ 
ever, reaching this lofty position involved a complicated family history 
over several generations. This chapter presents Mah Laqa Bai’s story in 
detail, discussing controversial points to tease out the subtle truth from 
beneath polite lies. It will compare the narratives of different sources, 
with special attention to the differences between the original Persian 
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Tombs of Mah Laqa Bai (left) and her mother, Raj Kanvar Bai (center) 
(photo by Scott Kugle) 


history of her family and later Urdu biographies that retell her story for 
modern audiences. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s mother, named Mida Bibi or “Miss Chaste,” was born 
in Gujarat as the youngest of three sisters and two brothers. Her father 
was a Mughal noble and Sayyid who held an administrative office under 
the governor of Ahmedabad during the reign of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah (ruled 1719-48).* Her father wasted money entrusted to him by the 
governor, and, facing arrest, he fled. He left behind his wife, who was also 
from a Sayyid family.*° Their home and possessions were confiscated and 
she, reduced to utter poverty, left Ahmedabad. With her three daughters 
and two sons, she struggled on the opon road until they were picked up 
by a roving band—probably Hindu minstrels of a gypsy character (called 
bhagat in Urdu and Hindi)—who sang and danced for a living, present¬ 
ing devotional songs for popular entertainment.” For years, the family 
wandered through Rajasthan and south into the Deccan along with these 
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minstrels. The girls learned music and dance from the minstrels who 
protected them, but on the way, their mother died and their brothers 
disappeared. 

The three sisters supported themselves by dancing and singing, 
though the sources display reticence in admitting this. Some sources 
state that the two eldest daughters danced and sang in public so that the 
youngest sister, Mida Bibi, could remain in parda as was the custom of 
her Sayyid ancestors. Perhaps she was being held in reserve to be given 
to a powerful man who might pull the family out of poverty. Eventually, 
this youngest sister was given as a concubine to a local Rajput prince 
(Raja Salim Singh of Deoliya]. She bore him a daughter, but the prince’s 
first wife—enraged by jealousy—drove the family out. They fled with the 
minstrel troop. Farther south at Burhanpur—the gateway city to the Dec- 
can—the sisters met the Mughal army of Nizam al-Mulk. They traveled 
with the army to Awrangabad as dancers entertaining the soldiers; along 
the way Mida Bibi became pregnant and gave birth to a second daugh¬ 
ter. By the time they reached Awrangabad, the whole family of females 
changed their names, adopting stage names befitting royal courtesans. 
It is this new role as courtesans that generates such controversy among 
historians and biographers of Mah Laqa Bai. Vexing questions include 
these: How did they become courtesans? What did this entail in terms 
of sexuality? Did their becoming courtesans represent a shameful step 
down or a profitable step up? 

There are several controversial episodes in the life story of Mah Laqa 
Bai’s family that are crucial for understanding how Mah Laqa Bai became 
a courtesan with rich patronage, refined education, and artistic prowess. 
These episodes are controversial because they involve female sexuality 
and gender roles. Examining the earliest source will tease out how Mah 
Laqa Bai became a courtesan, what dangers that role entailed, and what 
benefits it may have provided women in the early modem Deccan. The 
earliest source is Tajalliyat~e Mah by Jawhar, a history in Persian (which 
exists as an unpublished manuscript). Mah Laqa Bai commissioned this 
history that recorded events as she wanted them remembered for pos¬ 
terity. It is the prime source upon which later works about Mah Laqa 
Bai’s life are based, such as Hayat-e Mah Laqa, written by Maulvi Ghulam 
Samdani Gawhar in 1894. This booklet translates Jawhar’s Persian ac¬ 
count into Urdu and frames it as a biography. Upon it Samina Shawkat 
based her modern biography, written in 1959 and no longer in print.“ In 
the present, the account that circulates is an Urdu biography published 
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in 1998, Mah Laqa-Halat-e Zindagi, by Rabat ‘Azmi, who is well known 
in Hyderabad as an Urdu poet recognized for Shi'i piety “ He is a popu¬ 
lar historian who sifted through sources to clarify uncertainty about her 
birth and death, important buildings, songs, and poetry. 

All these biographers admire Mah Laqa Bai, though modern ones 
hedge around her life as a courtesan. The original recorder of her story, 
Jawhar, assumed that her wealth, social status, and royalty shielded her 
from patriarchal Islamic norms; he told her life story upholding Islamic 
morality in general while accepting that courtesans, like kings, were ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule. In contrast, ‘Azmi is uncomfortable with the sexual¬ 
ity of Mah Laqa Bai, and his puritan approach denies controversial points 
about her gender and sexuality. As the introduction of ‘Azmi’s biography 
asserts, “Mah Laqa Bai was preserved by her family’s nobility—she was 
not a courtesan but rather a pure expert in the arts and scholarship!”” 
‘Azmi argues that Mah Laqa Bai was not a courtesan [tavaHf] but rather 
a female scholar and artist {Him ofann ki mahira) whose personality was 
chaste [pakiza nafs]}^ This verdict is given scholarly approval by Dr. 
Ashraf Raft*, former head of the Department of Urdu at Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, who explains that Mah Laqa Bai was called a courtesan by all of 
her biographers in Persian and Urdu, but that does not mean that she 
was actually a courtesan; rather, that label was ascribed to her during her 
lifetime by detractors, who felt that women who sang or danced in public 
were debased. She writes, “In those times, women singing and dancing in 
public was considered shameful [mayub], for this reason Chanda (Mah 
Laqa Bai] was branded as a courtesan because she was a passionate and 
perfect artist and not because she was a commercial prostitute (kasabi) 
or professional entertainer (p«ha-var).”“ 

Each biographer has a different understanding of what “courtesan” 
means in relation to the label “prostitute.” Based on these divergent un¬ 
derstandings, some deny that “courtesan" applies to her, while others 
accept that it applies with reservations and clarifications. All insist that 
Mah Laqa Bai was talented, but they differ in their assessment of her 
status as an unmarried female public performer. All the sources share 
the idea that genealogy intimately affects one’s morality (they all quote 
the Arabic proverb “All things return to their origin” to express how one’s 
family background determines one’s personal qualities)." And all hold 
that Mah Laqa Bai was noble and generous because of her Sayyid lineage 
and her mother’s saintliness. The earliest source allows that her mother, 
Mida Bibi, was a counesan and dancer in her youth yet became a saint 
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in her maturity; her dancing and mingling with men did not negate her 
inner piety. But Islamic mores grew more conservative by the late twen¬ 
tieth century, to the point that ‘Azmi denies that Mida Bibi was a dancer 
and ignores facts in the sources he quotes at length. 

Rise to Fame or Descent into Shame? 

Controversial episodes in the life story of Mah Laqa Bai’s family are cru¬ 
cial to understanding how she became a courtesan. How did Mah Laqa 
Bai’s mother along with her two aunts learn music and dance? Did her 
mother and aunts perform in public, and if so, in what context? Did 
her mother conceive children as a married woman or as a concubine? 
Did her mother teach her daughters to be counesans? How did Mah Laqa 
Bai’s first half sister marry, and how did her second half sister die in 
childbirth without having been married? To resolve these controversies, 
it is important to return to the original source for her life, the Persian 
history by Jawhar. It is more honest and straightforward about female 
sexuality and a courtesan’s status, since it is free of the modern reformist 
agendas that affect biographies wrinen in the twentieth century. 

Consider the episode when Chanda Bibi (the maternal grandmother 
of Mah Laqa Bai) and her three daughters (Nur Bibi. Pulan Bibi, and Mida 
Bibi, the mother of Mah Laqa Bai) left their home in Ahmedabad and 
settled with the bhagat minstrels who sang and danced for a living. The 
earliest source, Jawhar, records. 

After Chanda Bibi headed out into the desert of alienation, divine bounty 
provided a guide—for it is the principle of the divine to extend a helping 
hand to the fallen and fulfill the wishes of those in need. Chanda Bibi and 
her three daughters found a place to stay in the quarters where a tribe of 
dancers lived. When they observed the poverty and helplessness of this 
woman they brought food to her as charity. They urged her to come to 
their home to learn dancing and singing, saying that "you should let us 
teach your daughters, who are real beauties, both singing and dancing, 
and let your good name and family reputation be forgotten; take up this 
profession [pesha) for there is no other means to earn a livelihood and 
overcome your cares other than earning (iJrfisab) in this way."'* 

After an initial refusal, the mother realized that the bhagat minstrels 
were right and allowed her daughters to learn music and dance. In this 
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Persian narrative, the bhagats are not blamed for turning the girls to¬ 
ward dance. Rather, they are presented as generous in their own limited 
way; divine providence sent them to lead the family out of poverty. In 
the twentieth century, ‘Azmi found this narrative disturbing and strove 
to prove that Mah Laqa Bai’s mother did not perform in front of male 
audiences. In his mind, that would preclude her from having an authen¬ 
tic Islamic spirituality and would cast a shadow of immorality over Mah 
Laqa Bai.” 

After settling with the bhagats, the mother and her daughters became 
acquainted with the Rajput prince who ruled this area. This led to deeper 
artistic and sexual entanglements. 

In the days when Chanda Bibi along with her three daughters came 
to Deoliya (or Devlia), they lived in the neighborhood of the bhagats. 
Under coercion from the bhagats, she overcame her steadfast refusal to all 
her three daughters to learn singing. Mida Bibi [the mother of Mah Laqa 
Bai] was chosen to be the bed-companion of Raja Salim Singh. As was the 
policy of rulers of the time, the Raja maintained a house for learning music 
where many beautiful women and worshippers of beauty came to serve 
the masters of music and benefit from learning musical modes. They came 
to take instruction in singing and dancing from the bhagats, bringing their 
eyes that work miracles, their bodies that exude beauty, and their black 
tresses that waft perfume. Her older sister, Nur Bibi, who was character¬ 
ized by a nimble nature and upright intelligence, used to spend most of 
her time at the house of music along with other girls with rosy cheeks and 
agile feet. From the bhagats she got intimate knowledge of the scales of 
music, then desired to hear the melodies from the masters of music who 
were experts at expounding the thirty-six notes. In the shortest possible 
time, she became an expert in music. Each time she came back home, she 
would teach Pulan Bibi—but not Mida Bibi—the modes of singing, the 
pwsttires of dancing, and the principles of melodies. During this period, 
her sister became conversant in all the principles and practices of music.“ 

The original Persian source narrates a subtle story. At first, the mother 
thought it was demeaning for her daughters to learn music, but after she 
got her youngest daughter, Mida Bibi, to join the household of a local 
Rajput king, she relented. Mida Bibi apparently became a concubine of 
the Rajput king, for the king already had a wife, called the queen {rani}. 
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The source does not call Mida Bibi a second wife but rather describes her 
as the king’s bedmate [ham-bistari]. 

This arrangement gave the sisters access to music education in the 
high-status royal tradition rather than in the low-status bhagat style of 
street theater. The source suggests that the eldest sister, Nur Bibi, en¬ 
thusiastically left the house to study music and dance and then returned 
home to teach her younger sister, Pulan Bibi. It is implied that the young¬ 
est sister, Mida Bibi, did not learn music and dance but stayed in parda as 
the concubine of the king. The Persian source hints that learning music 
was a sign of the sisters’ intelligence rather than a lessening of their mo¬ 
rality. It was a mark of royal honor to know music and dance, not a brand 
of debauchery. 

When the family settled among the bhagat folk in Deoliya, the local 
ruler was a Rajput named Salim Singh, son of Pratab Singh, who may 
have been an independent ruler or a vassal of the Mughal Empire, as 
were many Rajput kings. He appointed provisions for the family, ar¬ 
ranged housing, and sent valuable gifts, eventually asking for the young¬ 
est daughter, Mida Bibi, to join his household. What kind of invitation 
was this? The raja was a Hindu prince who had a formal wife titled rani, 
though we do not know whether they had any children. Was he asking for 
Mida Bibi as a concubine for pleasure or to produce an heir? The sources 
do not specify his motive, but it is clear that this was no formal marriage. 

The Persian chronicle by Jawhar clearly says that Mida Bibi’s 
mother “sent that tender sprout of beauty’s garden to be the bed-mate 
[ham-bistari] and enjoy the embrace [ham-a^hosh] of Raja Salim Singh.”" 
Jawhar says that the mother was reluctant at first but accepted when 
she witnessed how the Raja upheld their dignity and treated them with 
respea; his depiction stresses how the family benefited from allowing 
the youngest daughter to become a concubine: “In the period that Mida 
Bibi was the bedmate of the Raja, she lived in luxury and pleasure and 
style and grace. The branch of her existence blossomed and bore fruit. 
Drops of rain fi’om the fertile clouds of the Raja fell into the op)en oyster 
of her hopes, and a priceless pearl began to form.”“ The florid passages 
in Persian are certainly ornate, but they provide subtle allusions to the 
state of mind of the characters. 

In this passage, the handsome Rajput prince is compared to a dark 
rain cloud, scattering his drops of fertilizing liquid. The beautiful Muslim 
concubine is compared to an oyster, eagerly opening in hopes of catching 
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a drop and producing a pearl. Beneath the florid imagery and its sexual 
allusions, this passage gives insight into the characters’ motives. The 
prince is like a spring rain cloud scattering drops—he acts as princes do, 
taking sensual pleasure wherever he can get it, for a cloud does not dis¬ 
criminate where it sheds its load of spring rain. The concubine is like an 
oyster that wishes to produce a sparkling pearl—she pleases her master 
in hopes of getting pregnant, which will raise her status and give her a 
seciu-e place in the palace. Such allusions are often ironed flat by modern 
translators and biographers. In the Persian narrative, neither mother nor 
daughter appears resolutely reluctant to enter this arrangement, for it 
offered their family security, Mida Bibi would enjoy luxury inside the pal¬ 
ace, her mother would receive provision, and the two older sisters would 
gain access to the royal house of music, where they would learn the arts. 

Mida Bibi’s status as a concubine is a crucial element in the answer to 
the question of whether or not she sang and danced in public. Jawhar 
writes that the mother allowed her daughters to learn singing and danc¬ 
ing, implying that all three studied these performing arts. Later, he 
specifies that only the older two sisters learned at this point because the 
youngest, Mida Bibi, served as the bedmate of the Rajput prince." In this 
earliest version of her story, Mida Bibi did not avoid learning music and 
dance because she found this demeaning but rather because she was al¬ 
ready occupied with being a concubine. She provided her family access 
to the royal house of music, where her older sisters could learn singing 
and dancing, but Mida Bibi herself was otherwise engaged in directly 
entertaining the king. 

The modern biographer ‘Azmi claims that Mida Bibi observed parda 
with her mother, refusing to leave the house while her two sisters learned 
music to perform in order to earn income." If Mida Bibi had not been 
performing publicly, how did the Rajput prince meet and solicit her? If 
she were piously observing parda, how did the prince fall in love and pro¬ 
pose that she join him as a concubine? The early Persian narrative reports 
that the Rajput prince met Mida Bibi, fell in love, sent precious gifts, and 
proposed to her mother that Mida Bibi come to live in his palace as his 
intimate companion. It appears that his gifts and leverage persuaded the 
impoverished mother to part with Mida Bibi. The earlier sources do not 
say that the Rajput prince saw Mida Bibi dance, but neither do they assert 
that Mida Bibi was keeping seclusion. It is diflicult to establish for certain 
when Mida Bidi took up dancing and singing. 

After she gave birth to a girl, Mida Bibi incurred the envy of the Rajput’s 
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wife, who tried to poison her. She survived, but her mother died of grief 
During this period of anxiety and confusion, the bhagat minstrels took 
advantage of the daughters’ skills. Jawhar writes. 

When Mida Bibi fell victim to the Raja’s wife who invoked spells of sorcer¬ 
ers and enmity of the envious, they were almost ruined. For this reason, 
both sisters (Nur Bibi and Pulan Bibi] sought ways to preserve their lives. 
At this moment, a group of bhagats, who were seen as masters because 
of their training in singing and dance, decided to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the death of their mother, Chanda Bibi. So they 
urged Mida Bibi and the others to flee the royal house, though they knew 
that Raja Salim Singh did not want her to leave. They saw this as the mo¬ 
ment of opportunity, and took all three sisters along with them and fled 
along the road to Malwa and by crossing the Narmada River headed for 
the Deccan.** 

The bhagat minstrels saw their opportunity to take the girls, now more 
valuable because of their musical skills. They helped all three sisters (with 
their two young brothers and Mida Bibi’s infant daughter] flee Deoliya, 
but in the confusion both brothers were lost. The original Persian source 
suggests that they drowned while the family was frantically crossing the 
Narmada River to escape the raja’s dominion and reach the Deccan. Most 
likely, Mida Bibi began to perform in public in the Deccan. ‘Azmi denies 
that she ever performed in public because, in his modern reformist view, 
that would be unsuitable for a pious Shi‘i woman of pure ancestry. But 
earlier sources report that when the women reached Awrangabad, the 
girls’ dance there earned them fame throughout the city. With this fame, 
they changed their names. Nur Bibi became known as Burj Kanvar Bai, 
Pulan Bibi became Pulan Kanvar Bai, Mida Bibi became Raj Kanvar Bai, 
and Mida Bibi’s little daughter, Mahtab Bibi, became known as Mahtab 
Kanvar Bai. 

All three sisters changed their names to stage names suitable for cour¬ 
tesan performers, even Mida Bibi and her young daughter. The Persian 
source notes the close relationship that Raj Kanvar Bai enjoyed with the 
aristocracy of the Asaf-Jahi dynasty.** This was the case even though Raj 
Kanvar Bai, the mother of Mah Laqa, stayed home to care for her young 
daughter, Mahtab Kanvar Bai (the older half sister of Mah Laqa). The 
modern biographer ‘Azmi selectively writes that Mida Bibi, now known 
as Raj Kanvar Bai, stayed at home and did not go out to dance like her 
elder two sisters, as if she refused to learn music and disdained dancing 
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out of pious virtue ” In contrast, the original Persian source by Jawhar 
specifies that she performed in the "music tent” (muzrib khiyam) that 
traveled along with the army:“ “In that time, all three sisters—namely 
Raj Kanvar Bai, Pulan Kanvar Bai and Burj Kanvar Bai —performed 
among the nizam’s army in glittering gatherings that spread rapture and 
joy.... Most of the Asaf-Jahi nobles became especially fond of Raj Kanvar 
Bai, inviting her to spent intimate time [mu^anasat] with them.”” 

Further events confirm that all the women of this family danced before 
male audiences. Mida Bibi, now called Raj Kanvar Bai, conceived a second 
child during the years that she and her sisters stayed with the Asaf-Jahi 
army in Awrangabad. All the sources are silent about this. None mentions 
who the father was of this girl<hild named Man Kanvar Bai. The original 
Persian source blithely anributes her pregnancy to divine providence: 
"During the period that Raj Kanvar Bai was staying in Awrangabad, by the 
will of the divine creator, there was brought forth from the womb of Raj 
Kanvar Bai a daughter as beautiful as a fairy princess who stepped grace¬ 
fully onto the carpet of this world.”” This suggests that Raj Kanvar Bai 
was a courtesan in the army camp, performing for male audiences (of sol¬ 
diers, many of whom were nobles) and entertaining them intimately—so 
intimately that she could become pregnant. 

The question of how Mah Laqa Bai’s mother gave birth to her three 
daughters complicates the discussion of her sexuality and gender. She 
gave birth to her first daughter when she was Mida Bibi, the concubine 
of a Rajput ruler. All the sources agree that this first child, Mahtab Bibi, 
was fathered by the Rajput prince and that Mida Bibi delivered her while 
living in his palace.” We also know that Mida Bibi, by then called Raj 
Kanvar Bai, joined the Asaf-Jahi army in Burhanpur and moved with it 
to Awrangabad. She and her sisters stayed for some rime, and she gave 
birth to her second daughter there.” 

The Persian source does not say that the Rajput prince fathered this 
second daughter, Man Kanvar Bai. If Raj Kanvar Bai had been pregnant 
when she fled the Rajput’s palace, the earlier sources would have men¬ 
tioned that the Rajput prince was the father. The Persian source attrib¬ 
utes the pregnancy to divine providence, but ‘Azmi’s modern biography 
insists that Raj Kanvar Bai’s second daughter must have been fathered by 
the Rajput prince.” ‘Azmi interprets the earlier sources' silence as proof 
that Raj Kanvar Bai bore a second child with the Rajput prince. But this 
assertion covers the reality that she bore an illegitimate daughter, for she 
was sexually intimate with other men while acting as a counesan. It must 
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have taken more than nine months for the family to flee Deoliya, find a 
position with the army in Burhanpur, and move to Awrangabad. By the 
time they arrived, her first daughter, Mahtab Kanvar Bai, who was bom 
before they fled Deoliya, was reaching marriageable age. 

The original Persian narrative suggests that Raj Kanvar Bai reveled 
in the birth of her second daughter. Courtesans welcomed the birth of 
daughters, and Raj Kanvar Bai raised her daughters to be courtesans 
after her. Was this adoption of a courtesan’s career a step up or a step 
down for the sisters? ‘Azmi says explicitly that it was a step down: “For 
these sisters, the day they decided to earn their livelihood by means of 
dance and music was a day of shame and regret. First and foremost, they 
changed their name, thereby losing the honor and respect of their fam¬ 
ily lineage. Besides this loss, it is clear how much they were disgusted by 
their own choice to perform in this way. How hard the pressure of dire 
circumstances must have been to make them do this!”*^ On the contrary, 
the sisters’ performing music and dance appears to have been a step up. 

The women of this family were on the upward ascent to social pres¬ 
tige and power. When they joined the Asaf-Jahi army, they all chose 
names that would grant them respect as musician-dancer-seducers. They 
dropped the domestic endearment "Bibi” (meaning "Miss”) and added 
to it the royal appellation "Kanvar” (meaning "prince”) and the polite 
feminine address "Bai” (meaning "madam”). They changed their names 
once they became famous for singing and dancing.” Their stage names 
would both hide their personal origins and amplify their appeal to the 
public. Their public was noblemen, so the names they chose included a 
title that smacked of royalty. Pulan Bibi retained her given name (which 
has no special meaning) in her new person —Pulan Kanvar Bai. Nur 
Bibi, meaning “Miss Light,” adopted Burj Kanvar Bai, meaning “Madam 
Starry Prince.” She retained a reference to illumination but got rid of the 
more pious name “Nur" (meaning light) and replaced it with the more 
romantic term “Burj” (meaning a constellation of stars determining one’s 
good fortune). Mida Bibi changed her name radically. She completely 
discarded Mida Bibi (meaning “Miss Chaste”) and replaced it with Raj 
Kanvar Bai, meaning “Madam King’s Prince.” Her new name spelled out 
her ambition to receive patronage from kings. The appellation "Bai" was 
added as a term of respect for a high-status woman. It was originally a 
Rajput term for "foster-sister” or a woman who had suckled from the 
same mother’s breast {ham-shir)-, in a metaphorical extension, it was ap¬ 
plied to women of high status who dealt with men in court or in public. 
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Muslims in Rajputana and Deccan regions also adopted the title with the 
same signification. Men would call an empowered woman "Baiwhich 
both gave them respect and created a fictive filial bond, making the royal 
men their proteaors as if they were a foster-sister. 

Why did the sisters alter their names and choose these particular new 
names? ‘Azmi asserts that shame was the cause. They had lost their fam¬ 
ily honor, so they changed their names to hide their shameful situation, 
choosing names linked to nobility that would hint at their hidden pedi¬ 
gree. In ‘Azmi's narrative, the sisters adopted new names to hide their 
family’s fall in status, recover lost dignity, and remind the public that 
they were of noble birth.** But the earlier Persian narrative suggests that 
the name change was not out of shame but rather ambition. Their new 
names gave the sisters a public persona as performers, linked to their 
noble audience. They were the “foster-sisters” of noblemen, empowered 
to circulate in public among male strangers, perform for them, and pos¬ 
sibly seduce them in exchange for patronage, privilege, and power. 

These three sisters adopted stage names that would shield them from 
expectations imposed on ordinary women and give them entrance to 
the highest circles of power. After changing their names and discard¬ 
ing pretense to female piety, their access to aristocratic men was limited 
only by their powers of seduction, their skill in performing, and their 
sensual appeal. Mah Laqa Bai’s mother also changed the name of her 
eldest daughter to Mahtab Kanvar Bai, "Madam Moonlight Prince,” show¬ 
ing that she intended to raise her as a courtesan. There would be little 
other opportunity for her, as the illegitimate Muslim daughter of a Hindu 
Rajput ruler. She named her younger daughter Man Kanvar Bai, "Madam 
Honor Prince,” though she was the illegitimate daughter. 

Mida Bibi’s sisters performed in public while she reared her daugh¬ 
ters and trained them in singing and dance at home.” She was grooming 
them not to be simple prostitutes or merely public performers but rather 
to perform for a selea noble audience in hopes of their establishing at¬ 
tachment and maybe marriage. Her eldest daughter, Mahtab Kanvar Bai, 
achieved the dream of many a courtesan: she got a powerful nobleman, 
Rukn al-Dawla, the prime minister of the nizam, to fall in love with her 
and also marry her.** 

Mida Bibi’s second daughter, Man Kanvar Bai, was headed in the same 
direction. Despite her illegitimate birth, Mida Bibi raised the girl and 
reveled in her beauty as she grew. She was courted by nobles at a very 
young age. The early Persian narrative states, "She [Man Kanvar Bai] was 
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so beautiful that, while she was still a young maiden, her loveliness at¬ 
tracted Nawab Shuja' al-Mulk, named Mir Muhammad Sharif Khan and 
also titled Basalat Jang, who was the brother of Mir Nizam al-Mulk ‘Ali 
Khan Bahadur [the second nizam of the Asaf-Jahi dynasty]. He fell deeply 
and madly in love with her unmatchable beauty that he carried her to his 
own palace and kept her there."” Being carried to a nobleman’s palace 
is a euphemism for being made a concubine. The sexual nature of being 
carried off is made clear by the faa that Man Kanvar Bai died young while 
giving birth to her first child.^ The original Persian source states that she 
attracted many of the highest noblemen but unfortunately got pregnant 
at too early an age and died in childbirth. It appears that she entered the 
public arena of male desire too early, before she had the cleverness to act 
as a courtesan and ability to manipulate men’s desire into women’s profit. 
Her attractiveness was not leavened with calculating skill, and she was 
taken as a concubine or simply raped by a high-ranking noble and died 
giving birth, too young to bear it. 

This whole episode implies that her mother, Mida Bibi, learned music 
and dance along with her sisters and later performed with the stage name 
Raj Kanvar Bai to gain patronage from noblemen; she encouraged her 
daughters to do the same. In Burhanpur or Awrangabad, she must have 
performed dance and seduced high-status men, impelling them to sup¬ 
port her and her family. The early sources use very abstract terms derived 
from Arabic to describe Raj Kanvar Bai’s "interaction [ikhtilat] and close 
relation [irtibat]" with Asaf-Jahi nobles.^’ Ikhtilat as "interaction" implies 
social mixing, especially with those outside one’s immediate and secure 
family network, and irtihat as “relation" implies developing ties that are 
physically intimate and emotionally deep, beyond simple social visits. 
Her interaction and relation with the nobility of Awrangabad was in faa 
an artistic and sexual adventure. As a result, she became pregnant with 
her second child in Awrangabad, a child whose fate was to die at too 
young an age. 

The mother and elder sister fared much better. They channeled their 
beauty and skill into capturing the attention of powerful male clients. 
They manipulated them into offering their hands in marriage. This was 
a great success for this family, whose ultimate goal was not to remain 
courtesans but to become wives of nobility with the luxury and stability 
that this would provide. Mahtab Kanvar Bai scored the ultimate prize and 
joined the household of the prime minister, Rukn al-Dawla. The original 
Persian source specifies that this was a valid and legal contact of marriage 
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i^aqd-e nikah-e sahih o sharU], in contrast to the family’s earlier bonds of 
concubinage and informal patronage. But she was not the prime min¬ 
ister’s first and primary wife. With the protection and support of Rukn 
al-Dawla, the family of courtesans moved to Hyderabad when the capital 
shifted there in 1763. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s mother also got a nobleman to legally marry her. At 
around the age of fifty, she married the treasurer of the nLzam’s personal 
funds (bakhshi-yi sarf-e khass) who bore the title Basalat Khan. This noble 
had fallen in love with her when she was younger, when the sisters had 
first joined the nizam’s army. Yet he did not marry her until decades later, 
when he was convinced of her good character and family honor.^* The 
original Persian source tells that they entered into a “contract of compan¬ 
ionship” {*aqd-e musahibat). This mostly likely refers to mut‘a or informal 
marriage, which was legal and binding under Shfi customary law (in 
the Ja'fari school of jurisprudence).^’ This was an informal oral contract 
of marriage for a temporary period, designed to allow partners to enjoy 
each other’s company and sexual intimacy more than to create a perma¬ 
nent bond for raising children or building a household. Yet children born 
in a mut'a marriage legitimately inherited their father’s name and status. 

When Raj Kanvar Bai gave birth to her youngest daughter, the baby 
was considered the legitimate child of a nobleman. The girl did not need 
Kanvar or “Prince” in her name. She was simply named Chanda Bibi, or 
“Miss Moon,” the same name as her maternal grandmother. Chanda Bibi 
would grow up to become Mah Laqa Bai and had noble status through 
her father; she received a wealthy upbringing through her elder half sis¬ 
ter’s husband, the prime minister. By adopting the tide “Prince” in their 
new stage names, the sisters and their daughters aimed to obtain access 
to real princes. Through the stages of performance, seduction, love, and 
marriage, they moved from noble in fictitious name only to noble in real 
wealth and power. 

Evaluating a Courtesans Progress 

Mah Laqa Bai’s mother traversed the whole range of life options for 
women in her rime. To pull her family out of desperate poverty, she 
became the concubine of a local ruler. She fled and became a courte¬ 
san performer, even as she raised her daughters as a single mother. In 
midlife, she transcended the social stigma attached to female perform¬ 
ers or unwed mothers and became a legal wife. At the end of her life. 
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she gave away her youngest child and became a holy ascetic. The earliest 
Persian source sees no contradictions in this multitude of roles for one 
woman’s adventurous life. But the modern biography of ‘Azmi goes to 
great lengths to clean up the story, depicting Mah Laqa Bai's mother as 
a pious Shi‘i noblewoman who had fallen on hard times but maintained 
her morality by observing parda; this caricature is possible only if Azmi 
denies some facts and obscures many tensions. 

This chapter has presented the original Persian source as the most 
authentic and honest account of these women’s journey through the life 
of courtesans. It has compared this account with Azmi’s contemporary 
biography to illustrate how modern sensibilities have distorted their 
character. But between the eighteenth-century Persian account and the 
late twentieth-century biography, there is another version of the story: 
the first Urdu biography stands between them both in time and in at¬ 
titude. It was written in 1894 by Ghulam Samdani Gawhar. He recorded 
the witty repartee of Mah Laqa Bai but agonized over how Mah Laqa 
Bai’s mother could have been both a dancer and also a pious woman.*^ In 
Gawhar’s view, Mah Laqa Bai’s mother danced in public once the family 
joined up with the Asaf-Jahi army camp in Burhanpur.^* Yet this did not 
diminish her noble virtues or her Shi'i piety, even if she "earned money" 
by performing for Asaf-Jahi nobles and soldiers. 

Gawhar argues that Mah Laqa Bai's mother turned disrepute and dis¬ 
grace to her advantage, through a subtle pun on the word nam, which in 
Urdu means both “name" and “reputation." Gawhar writes, “Although 
Mida Bibi—also known now as Raj Kanvar Bai—has had her name re¬ 
corded in the register of professional earners [fcflsafci], she always re¬ 
tained the good judgment and moral refinement of her pure pedigree. 
As long as she lived, she kept the five-times daily prayers, and continually 
engaged in litanies, recitations, glorifications and praises for God.”^ A 
female earner is the antithesis of the noble pious lady living in parda. In 
fact, the term "earner” for a woman is just one step above the derogatory 
bazari who sells her body. Out of modesty, Gawhar does not state how 
she earned or in what profession she went public. He saw courtesans 
as artistic performers and educated aesthetes rather than considered 
whether they earned money through sensual or sexual means. 

In Gawhar’s view, Mah Laqa Bai’s mother engaged in activities that 
undermined feminine norms—stepping out of parda, working among 
men in public, dancing and singing, having children out of wedlock, and 
perhaps even prostitution—but this did not negate her Islamic spiritual 
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potential or her devotional authenticity. For ‘Azmi, one century later, 
these are irreconcilable contradictions. But in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Gawhar accepted that a courtesan could be a performer or prosti¬ 
tute while still retaining her dignity as a Muslim of high status, intellec¬ 
tual vigor, and culnu'al refinement. This is because his perspective was 
informed by living examples of courtesans who were respected members 
of his society. Gawhar wrote during the reign of the sixth nizam, when 
the courtesan culture still thrived among the courtesan descendants of 
Mah Laqa Bai s community.^^ 

These women were known as Mah Laqa Bai’s “slave girls" [kanizak]. 
The distinction between owning the girls and training the girls as ap¬ 
prentices in music and dance is not made by the sources. It is hard to 
judge whether the young women in her palace were artists in training, 
refugees with no family protection who were “adopted” into her house¬ 
hold, servants who worked for her, or slaves who had been purchased. In 
any case, Mah Laqa Bai put them to rigorous training in the musical arts. 
Gawhar describes how her days were filled with religious devotions, busi¬ 
ness dealings, and literary discussions, while her nights were dedicated 
to music and dance training: “When the sun begins to set, [Mah Laqa 
Bai] says her evening and night-time prayers together. After that, masters 
of musical arts would come to her, and there would be lessons in sing¬ 
ing and dancing. The slave-girls of great beauty would be learning how 
to play drums [mridang], instnunents [sozan^j, zither [qamn] and water 
chimes [jaltarang], along with lovely melodies on the three-stringed 
lute [rabab] and seven-stringed lute [chang]."** This legacy of training in 
music and dance continued long after Mah Laqa Bai herself passed away. 
Gawhar knew courtesans who still played, sang, danced, and taught in 
their mansions, supported by the nizam’s system of stipends and land 
grants. Gawhar s biography was written when some courtesans who had 
trained with Mah Laqa Bai’s adopted daughter were still alive. 

Sources wrinen before the twentieth century accept that a courtesan 
could be a devoted Shi‘i, renowned artist, and sexually active woman out¬ 
side the bounds of marriage. Mah Laqa Bai was an exception to the rules 
that governed routine women. She lived by her own community’s set of 
rules, which included intense Islamic spirituality: for example, Mah Laqa 
Bai composed and performed many songs that praise the Shi'i imams, 
set to melodic mode {raga) and rhythm cycle [tala] of Hindustani classi¬ 
cal music.^* The next two chapters will explore her lyrics and spirituality 
more fully. The courtesans’ Islamic spirituality was intense and meaning- 
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ful even if it did not fully conform to the shari^a as pronounced by jurists. 
However, in their society, the king and court also lived by their own rules, 
which did not conform fully to the sharVa. For both these groups, Islam 
was not defined by the shari‘a as pronounced by jurists—it was wider and 
more inclusive than that and allowed for compromises and exceptions. 
Courtesans thrived in the ambiguity that this social system allowed. 

As this section concludes, readers may wonder what is real in the story 
of Mah Laqa Bai and her family. What elements of their narrative are 
verifiable as being beyond exaggeration or distortion or invention? Mah 
Laqa Bai herself, the kernel of the story, is certainly real. Miniature paint¬ 
ings depict her dancing in court, poems describe her beauty and grace 
from the pens of notables, and architectural remains are inscribed with 
her name as patron. These material traces document her mature position 
of fame and wealth. Yet we also know that despite her greatness, she suf¬ 
fered from vulnerability. 

Jokes circulated about her showing that she was not above ridicule. 
The fact that she had to use her wit to deflect oblique criticism reveals 
that her position in Hyderabad was not above reproach. This reproach 
had to do with her family background and suspicions that her female 
relatives had risen to nobility from murky origins through the arts as 
courtesans. Her female relatives are also verifiable personalities, as her 
elder sister and mother were married to known nobles in Hyderabad 
whose remains exist in Shi'i graveyards at Mawla ‘Ali. 

These female relatives' marriages reveal a tension in their status: they 
were highly desirable but not completely respectable. So the story of their 
journey from Ahmedabad to the Deccan is their story of upward mobility 
through female seductiveness and artistic ingenuity. Their story before 
they joined the nizam’s army is unverifiable, as it comes before their ac¬ 
quaintance with known noblemen and marriage with them. Their own 
story reveals this as an intrinsic break, by admitting that each member of 
the all-female family changed her name in order to become courtesans. 
Whatever came before their name change is speculative. Their ties to the 
local Rajput ruler of Deoliya and their learning music and dance from 
the bhagat minstrels are probable but not verifiable. The women must 
have learned music and dance somewhere, and this part of the narra¬ 
tive explains how they acquired these skills. Their parents' noble status 
in Gujarat, their strong Shf i allegiance, and their Sayyid genealogy (on 
both maternal and paternal sides) is much less probable and is certainly 
not verifiable. The usefulness of these elements of the story for Mah Laqa 
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Bai to secure her status in Hyderabad outweighs their probable truthful¬ 
ness. 

We know of these elements of the story of her female relatives only 
because of the oral narrative provided by Mah Laqa Bai herself She sup¬ 
plied the story to the historian Jawhar, meaning that it is open to fal¬ 
sification and elaboration like any oral narrative. It was impossible for 
Jawhar to confirm or refute the facts presented to him about her family’s 
adventures before they arrived in the Deccan. It is also difficult for mod¬ 
em historians to verify this information: its broad outlines conform to 
historical facts, while its cmcial details are not traceable. For instance, we 
know that Sayyids from Barhah rose to imp)ortant positions in the Mu¬ 
ghal administration, but did Mah Laqa Bai’s ancestors belong to this fam¬ 
ily? We know that there are several villages called Deoliya in Rajputana 
between Ahmedabad and Ujjain, but was one ruled by a prince named 
Salim Singh who patronized a house of music and took in concubines? 
Such details will never be confirmed. Jawhar integrated this oral tradi¬ 
tion into his Persian history of Hyderabad, and all modern biographers 
inherit it from him. One has to rely on the words of Mah Laqa Bai herself 
to assess her family, personality, and position. 

Conclusion 

The story of Mah Laqa Bai’s mother, aunts, and sisters presents a strange 
and colorful history of an all-female family. Yet all history is a blend of 
fact and fantasy. It must make sense of material and textual evidence, but 
to make sense of facts historians weave a narrative with a plot, charac¬ 
ters, metaphors, and morals. In a plot, some details are highlighted while 
others are elided; some characters are raised to the foreground while 
others are left in the background. In a narrative, certain words, phrases, 
and metaphors are chosen to give mere facts meaning and relevance to 
an audience.” History is much like literature, in that both consist of nar¬ 
ratives, yet history is a narrative that must be answerable to evidence 
and reason. 

This realization of the historian’s limitations raises a vexing question. 
When oral narratives are integrated into textual histories, can we con¬ 
firm their truth? Mah Laqa Bai triumphed because her own narrative 
of her family’s rise to prominence was preserved as history. Her bril¬ 
liance blinded her contemporaries—especially the historian Jawhar, who 
wrote down her story—to any shame in her rise to fame. Jawhar penned 
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a chronogram in Persian when he finished writing his history: “As bright 
as dawn is the brilliance of Mah Laqa’s beauty."” Yet her triumph is sub¬ 
ject to later revisions, for the prejudices of later authors can distort the 
morality of the subject. In the case of the most recent biography, Azmi 
went to lengths to reform his subject, to the point of denying that she 
was a courtesan. 

Such interpretations fuel this exercise in textual archaeology. This 
chapter has attempted to establish the truth behind various texmal re¬ 
tellings of her family origins. Even if the ultimate truth cannot be estab¬ 
lished, we can attempt a deeper understanding of the subject, maybe 
even an empathetic leap, by revealing how historians and biographers 
have misrecognized her. This leap of empathy is the very goal of writing, 
whether history or literary prose or poetry. According to Ruth Vanita, a 
poet and feminist cultural critic who notes how poets have long been the 
intimates and supporters of counesans, this is because the act of writing 
"aspires to evoke imaginative sympathy in readers for those who are in 
predicaments very different from their own."*^ 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Performance of Gender 

If I stop him along his way, angry at me he remains 
Still desire for your alleyway in my heart remains 
Look here, they call Chanda the slave of Ali 

Can it be no other man of faith in Hyderabad remains? 

— two verses from a ghazal by Mah Laqa Bai 


The previous chapter focused on female sexuality as an inherent part 
of the courtesan’s social power. The courtesan Mah Laqa Bai used her 
charms—both bodily and artistic—to win the favor of men and earn 
power for herself. This fact leads us to two different but related questions 
in this chapter. As a powerful woman, did she use her resources for the 
empowerment of women in general? That is, was Mah Laqa Bai a feminist 
before the political movement in modern times called feminism? 

Many literary historians look to Mah Laqa Bai to play a feminist role, 
but whether she does or not invites our exploration. If she was an early 
feminist, then her feminist voice should be found in her artistic legacy. 
But we must keep in mind that one’s actual gender may not be the same 
as the gender roles pwrtrayed in one’s poems. This chapter's focus on the 
two questions asked above will lead us to a deeper appreciation of gender 
roles (both masculine and feminine) in Islamic society in the Deccan and 
of how gender is portrayed in Urdu poetry. It is helpful in both cases to 
analyze “gender” as a kind of performance and to see Mah Laqa Bai as a 
consummate performer. 

Let us address the second question first, because it is more concrete 
and we have direct evidence of Mah Laqa Bai’s pjoems before us, such as 
the one quoted above.’ In it, she refers to herself as a slave of 'Ali who 
may be female but surpasses all the men of her city in faith. She com¬ 
petes with men, but does she do so as a woman? Does she write as a 
woman? Surely she is one of the first women to compile a collection of 
Urdu ghazals, but can we characterize her poetic voice as feminine? Such 



issues must be addressed before we turn to the question of whether her 
persona was feminist. 

Speaking Poems like a Woman 

Urdu poetry from its very origins was innovative in terms of gender. 
Urdu grew organically out of the meeting and mixing of Persian and 
Indie literary sensibilities. The poetic language of Urdu was known as 
rekhta (mixed language] with a vernacular Indian grammar base embel¬ 
lished with Persianate expressions. Although rekhta adopted its poetic 
genres and imagery from Persian poetry, its Indie grammar base was 
structured with a dichotomy between male and female gender (to de¬ 
scribe things as well as persons). Persian has no such dichotomy. Those 
who wrote ghazals in Urdu were forced to depict gendered roles for the 
lover and beloved in ways that poets in Persian did not. 

The result was that Urdu poetry itself became a gendered genre—its 
pwetic language was called rekhta if the speaker’s voice was masculine 
but was called rekhti if the speaker’s voice was feminine. In rekhta po¬ 
etry, the speaker in the poem—usually the lover—is male, and he be¬ 
seeches or berates his beloved (who could be female or male). In rekhti 
poetry, the speaker is a female lover who seduces or titillates a beloved 
(who could be female or male). It is ironic that the male speaker in rekhta 
poetry usually takes on submissive postures as a sminen lover, in con¬ 
trast to the conventional masculine ethos in social and px>litical interac¬ 
tions. Inversely, the female speaker in rekhti poetry often takes on very 
ribald and aggressive postures as a lover whose enjoyment of love can be 
lustyBecause the lover in rekhta poetry seldom gets to see his beloved 
(let alone touch her or him), this male-voiced poetry slips easily into reg¬ 
isters of metaphoric or spiritual love. But because the lover in rekhti is 
bolder and embodied, this female-voiced lover dips easily into playful 
and raunchy sensuality. 

These ironic reversals are deepened by the fact that male poets com¬ 
posed rekhti lyrics. The actual gender of the poet did not determine the 
gender of the poetry’s lover persona. In essence, men sometimes took 
the voices of women as their protagonist, playing with women's dialect 
and expressions that, in a culture that practiced female seclusion, could 
differ from the dialect of men. One might even call rekhti “transvestite 
p)oetry’’ in which men dress up in the linguistic clothing of women for 
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comic or erotic efFea. Eighteenth-century men could find freedom fi-om 
the conventions of respectability in taking on a woman’s voice, conven¬ 
tions that otherwise tightly bound them in polite society. Rekhti poetry 
was an outlet for sensuality and audacious eroticism. Often male |x>ets 
depicted a female lover rapt with desire for another woman, in a kind of 
voyeuristic imagining of lesbian love. Those who reformed the canon of 
Urdu literature in the late nineteenth century relegated the whole genre 
to the realm of “obscene.” One century later, adventurous scholars like 
Carla Petievich and Ruth Vanita have revived interest in rekhti poetry as 
literature rather than just titillation. Vanita writes about rekhti to recover 
women’s intimate experiences, while Petievich asks whether rekhti writ¬ 
ten by men can tell us anything at all about actual women’s lives. 

The insights gleaned from their new analyses of rekhti poetry can 
help us better understand rekhta as well. Male poets could write in the 
female voice by adopting the manner of rekhti. Yet could a female poet, 
admittedly a more rare phenomenon in that era, write in the male voice 
by adopting the manner of rekhta? Put more simply, does Mah Laqa Bai 
write her ghazal poems in rekhta or rekhti? Does she depia a lover who 
speaks in a male voice or in a female voice? The question is easy to ask 
but diflicult to answer because she writes in both but commits to neither. 

Examples of pure rekhti are hard to find in the collection of Mah Laqa 
Bai.* Below is one ghazal where the beloved is clearly male. The lover 
sp>eaking keeps asking him if he will do various actions, all of which are 
conjugated for a male actor who is familiar to the speaker. The lover’s 
gender is never specified, but by implication it is an imploring female 
lover who speaks.^ 

Will you keep inventing new oppressions every day? 

You will ruin countless lovers’ hearts in this way 
Will you release me from your net? But then 
You will make someone else your captive prey 
Will you truly think only of me, even if 
You will entertain other lovers for display? 

Will you ever make a heart happy? It seems 

You will keep aloof, letting hearts in sorrow stay 
Will you accept, O master ‘Ali, a hundred lives like Chanda’s? 

You will help her sacrifice, for this alone she’ll pray 

Although the lover speaking in the poem could well be a woman address¬ 
ing a male beloved, the speaker’s gender is not clearly delineated. Her 
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statements are not distinctly feminine, nor are the experiences of being 
in love about which she speaks. Mah Laqa Bai in general refused to write 
poetry that spoke in a typically female voice or was situated in specifically 
female positions. 

Could Mah Laqa Bai, as a woman poet, write in the voice of a female 
lover? Yes, she could have chosen to write in rekhti, for that style had 
developed in the Deccan. A court poet of Bijapur, Hashimi Bijapuri (died 
1697), is credited with inventing the genre of ghazals that speak in the 
voice of a woman. Because this poet was blind, he was allowed access 
to women's quarters of the palace and aristocratic homes. He listened 
acutely and picked up the dialect, idioms, and themes that women used 
among themselves.* The genre spread from Bijapur to Burhanpur at the 
Deccan's northern edge. Later, it flowered in Delhi and Lucknow but was 
seen as a “lesser" genre, fit for obscene humor and the bodily pleasures of 
love. The women it depicts as lovers are not powerful social actors. It was 
not an apt genre for a woman who was trying to make it in a man's world, 
for it tended to reduce its female lovers to displays of concupiscence. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that Mah Laqa Bai mainly chose to write 
love poems in which the lover speaks in a male idiom. This gha2al is 
an example of her style in writing through the male voice, addressing 
a female beloved pictured as having long black hair in a braid dangling 
down her back:* 

Look out, shoulders, don't get tangled up with her braid 
The poison bite of black snakes should keep you afraid 
I spent all night with you, but this lover’s hope is unfulfilled 
This dawn of parting is like judgment day before me arrayed 
My heart still craves an arch from her eyebrow 

That dark eye which has countless happy marriages frayed 
How can this innocent heart ever understand your power? 

All who meet you, O cruel one, suffer a painful raid 
No heart’s state is kept from you. All, who knows all things 
You give the sun light, so keep safe Chanda, your maid 

In this ghazal, verbs are conjugated in such a way as to keep the speaking 
subject’s gender ambiguous. Yet the beloved is described by her braid, 
which is like a long black snake whose bite is so dangerous that the lover 
not only warns himself to stay away but also calls out to the beloved’s 
shoulders to beware. That image determined the gender of the lover and 
beloved in this translation, though they are otherwise ambiguous. 
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Modern readers might interpret the image of long hair as a sign that 
the beloved is female, but in premodern Urdu poetry this is not always 
the case. Long snaking curls are not the provenance of women alone. 
A male beloved could also be described with wreathing and coiling 
locks, if they are described as a tangled nest rather than as two snake¬ 
like braids. This image provides one of Mah Laqa Bai’s ghazals with its 
rhyme word, the unusual choice of “snakes":’ 

In writhing coils, your locks of hair are like snakes 
No one, even in dreams, has seen such black snakes 
If I glimpse in my sleep your perfumed curls 
All night my tearful eyes see nothing but snakes 
Is it a stray hair clinging to my love’s moist cheek? 

No, dewdrops in moonlight are licked by shy snakes 
Give my mind rest, O wine-pourer, so hand me the goblet 
Stay close, let me see refleaed your brow wreathed in snakes 
Blow a breath of reverence, Chanda, for Najaf’s noble king 
It’ll make shudder and fall the threatening hood of any snakes 

In contrast to the previous poem, these coiling black locks belong to a be¬ 
loved whose gender remains ambiguous throughout. Only in the fourth 
couplet is there a suggestion that the long black hair might belong to a 
male beloved; the lover refers to him as wine-pourer (sa^), a role tra¬ 
ditionally played by handsome young men in royal gatherings. Still, in 
the intimacy of a private meeting between lover and beloved, a woman 
might pour wine, and some miniature paintings do depict young beauti¬ 
ful women carrying flasks. In the final couplet, the speaker addresses 
Chanda direaly, reminding her to confront any threat, such as a rearing 
black snake like a cobra, by taking with reverence the name of ‘Ali — 
"Najaf’s noble king.” Here a masculine/feminine dyad is created, but it is 
projerted between Chanda and Imam ‘Ali and leaves the speaker’s gender 
still ambiguous. 

If it is diflicult to assign a gender to the beloved even when his or her 
physical features are described, and if poems were often composed in 
such a way as to keep ambiguous the speaker’s gender, then how can we 
say that Mah Laqa Bai composed her poems in rekhta? In some of her 
poems, the speaker’s gender is more direaly identified. In the following 
poem’s first couplet, the verb is conjugated in the masculine gender— 
"I stare away”—which reveals that the speaker is a male:* 
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My heart sighs as my memories explore a certain someone 
Night and day I stare away waiting for a certain someone 
Your desire will always be for others, but still 

In my heart all others pale before a certain someone 
If someone begs a kiss, just give for kindness’s sake 
You might cause pain if you ignore a certain someone 
How can I explain the distress that grips my heart? 

He never Ustens however might implore a certain someone 
By God, Chanda’s love is true, I assure each and every one 
Except for Najaf’s king, could she adore a certain someone? 

The lover is male in the first couplet, announcing the composition as 
a rekhta poem and implying a female beloved as the lover stays awake 
“waiting for a certain someone." Yet the astute reader will notice that the 
gender of lover and beloved are not stable. 

In the ghazal, the speaker’s voice can shift in gender from couplet 
to couplet. The integrity of the poem comes with the constant rhythm 
and insistent rhyme rather than by offering a single speaker’s voice. The 
ghazal is not a personal confession but rather oflfers a snapshot of lover 
and beloved in different postures of love. This creative ambiguity is very 
much present in Mah Laqa Bai’s collection of ghazals, both within any 
single poem and across the collection as a whole. In general, Mah Laqa 
Bai writes love poems in which the speaker is male—in general but not 
always, and that ambiguity is very important. Yet even if the speaker is 
male in her poems, does that mean women are absent or subsidiary? Not 
at all—the woman is the dominant force in the relationship, as the object 
of a male lover’s desire, even if the poem does not speak in her voice. 
Indeed, her silence displays a position of strength, for in the ghazal the 
lover speaks out of weakness, need, and desperation! Silence is the pre¬ 
rogative of a beloved who is aloof, independent, and happy without the 
forlorn lover. 

As a woman poet, Mah Laqa Bai wrote about her own expveriences, 
even if the lover who speaks in her ghazals is male. Mah Laqa Bai can 
write about herself as an objea of love, for she certainly spent much of 
her energy making herself an object of male desire. The following poem 
implies that the beloved is a woman, suggesting that a man is gazing 
with love upon her. The beloved’s fingertips are dyed bright with henna 
{mehndi) in the style of a dancer, so red that they outshine the gems that 
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encrust her bracelet. This image provides this ghazal with its unusual 
rhyming word—or ruby:’ 

How could a ruby face her lip’s radiant red? 

Just hearing her name, a ruby’s luster pales 
Chewing paan, that tormenter p>ermitted a kiss, but her lips 
Were caressed by only her fortunate betel nut’s ruby veil 
Frowning, she turned to insult her poor lover 
Whose color faded like an ill-omened blue ruby 
When your jeweled bangle slides down your wrist 

Your henna-dyed fingertips outshine its pendant ruby 
O ‘Ali, in paradise grant Chanda a simple gift 
A mansion of crimson jewels with a door of ruby 

This poem depicts the beloved not only as a woman but as a courtesan. 
Her henna-stained hands beckon, her paan-reddened lips entice, and 
her choice insults keep admirers in supplication; these are the signs of a 
courtesan. Shah Siraj used these same signals to describe courtesans who 
comforted him in his youthful lovesickness: the henna on their hands so 
red that they turn water to steam, the gold p>endant on their foreheads so 
bright that they give light to the sun, the witticisms they unleash through 
poan-chewing lips so seductive that they could melt stones into water.‘° 
In poems like the one above, Mah Laqa Bai takes on the p)ersona of a male 
lover in order to describe in delicious detail a female beloved who is at 
once charming and formidable. This gives us a hint as to why she, as a 
woman poet, often writes in a male voice. As a courtesan, she is adept at 
changing personas and seeing herself through the eyes of another. She 
must, after all, behave not just as it pleases her to behave but as it pleases 
the male audience that she must hold rapt. 

This is characteristic of women in patriarchal environments, but it is 
more exaggerated for a courtesan for it defines her profession. She sees 
herself through the male gaze as it sees her. She must imagine herself 
in the way the man who lusts after her does, in order to anticipate his 
lust, draw it out, play with it, capture it, and ultimately use it to her own 
advantage. She must do so with such ease and grace as to make him feel 
privileged to be so used. The following ghazal is a typical example of 
her love poems written in the voice of a male lover speaking to a female 
beloved, who is addressed as Venus:” 
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I survived exile’s night, now to meet my love comes the day 
God has shown us once more that spring comes one day 
Since you upped and left my side, O moon-faced beauty, 

Don’t ask why such restlessness comes to me each day 
I swear by the goblet’s lip, my saqi, give me more wine! 

The night is for drunkenness—the hangover comes by day 
O Venus, your night brings a wounded heart no rest 
Only sighing, complaining and crying becomes his day 
Only if Chanda passes each breath remembering ‘Ali’s name 
Does her life count and the passing time becomes a day 

The necessity of teasing and pleasing men helps explain why Mah Laqa 
Bai wrote in the voice of a male lover. When in the second couplet she 
has her male lover address his beloved as "moon-faced beauty” {mah-ru), 
she is not only using a classic image from Persian and Urdu poetry but 
also making a secret gesture toward herself, for she is also named after 
the moon and in miniature paintings is depicted with a crescent moon 
beaming over her brow. Even if she wrote in the voice of a male lover, this 
persona gave her the opportunity to describe the feminine allure that she 
embodied in her actual social context as a performer. 

A Woman Speaking Poems 

Mah Laqa Bai wrote poetry in which the gendered voices are ambiguous, 
shifting, and full of parody. But these poems also insist, by mention- 
ing her own name, Chanda, in each closing couplet, that the author is a 
woman. She did not always write in the voice of a woman, but it was as a 
woman that she wrote. So what did it mean for Mah Laqa Bai—socially, 
politically, or artistically—to write poems as a woman in public view? Did 
this challenge patriarchy? Was she a feminist before the name existed to 
describe her? 

The scholar Carla Petievich asks why female poets often adopted a 
normative, masculine voice in composing ghazals—that is, why did they 
write in rekhta? She explains, “We see clearly that women who composed 
lyric poetry chose to speak in a masculine voice. Surely, they did so be¬ 
cause they understood the deep conventions of the poetic system in 
which they were participating, valued the system, and wished to partici¬ 
pate fully in it. To adopt the voice of rekhti would not have effected full 
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participationAccording to Petievich, women poets desired to partici¬ 
pate in the social activity of writing and reciting ghazal poetry and did so 
according to that genre’s own internal conventions. Equal participation 
in the genre was more important to women poets like Mah Laqa Bai than 
writing “confessional poetry” that expressed their experiences as women. 
The ghazal’s convention is for the lover’s voice to be male, no matter the 
gender of his beloved or the gender of the actual poet. 

That was simply a product of the patriarchal environment in which 
ghazal writing evolved. This patriarchal environment allowed men flex¬ 
ibility to invert conventions that was not allowed to female poets. Male 
poets who wrote rekhti in the voice of a female lover participated fully 
in the poetic tradition. A good example of this is Qais from Hyderabad, a 
contemporary of Mah Laqa Bai who was respected as a ghazal poet even 
while he occasionally wrote raunchy rekhti verses.^ Men had the option 
of adopting a feminine persona in their poetic voice (for the purpose 
of writing ribald or comic or lascivious poetry) without sacrificing their 
public position as authors. But women, coming from a much more tenta¬ 
tive position as public authors, did not have that choice. Petievich shows 
that women poets had to prove their worth among male poets by adopt¬ 
ing the normative gendered voice of the ghazal, which is male. 

For formal and literary purposes, female poets like Mah Laqa Bai chose 
to write in a predominantly male voice. Accepting this means that her 
poetry, her most eloquent legacy for the present, may not provide much 
insight for feminist scholars who comb the archives of literature and his¬ 
tory to find examples of women’s empowerment in the past.'* In that 
project, Mah Laqa Bai has attracted a great deal of contemporary atten¬ 
tion, as journalists and feminist scholars have connected her personality 
to modern projeas of women’s education, expression, and empower¬ 
ment. They do this through looking at her land grants and her buildings 
rather than at her ix)etry. Journalists and scholars in Hyderabad have 
commented that the lands of Mah Laqa Bai’s mansion in Nampally had 
evolved, long after her death, into a college for women.'* 

Contemporary journalists and heritage admirers might retell Mah 
Laqa Bai’s life story by dressing her in the guise of a female activist. 
Though she was certainly generous and made a spiritual practice out of 
distributing her wealth to the poor and pious, she did not specifically give 
away her wealth to poor women or promote public education. Her edu¬ 
cational endeavors focused on training young girls to become dancers, 
musicians, and courtesans like herself. She may have purchased many of 
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them as slaves (in her biographical sources, such a girl was called “young 
servant" or kanizak), as was customary and legal in her era. She does not 
appear to be a feminist in the modem sense of the word: she was not a 
social and p>oIitical activist struggling to change the power structures of 
society so that ordinary women could enjoy more autonomy.“ 

In asking whether Mah Laqa Bai was a feminist, we have to acknowl¬ 
edge that this label is anachronistic. With more subtlety, we can ask 
whether there are elements in her personality and position that can be 
turned to a feminist agenda. She was not a feminist in the sense of up¬ 
holding women s dignity independent from men, despite her leading a 
life free of the conventional restraints of marriage and child-rearing. She 
took for granted that women, like men, exist in a chain of dependence. 
Her goal was to activate this chain to her own benefit, by intensifying 
her dep)endence on male figures at the top of the chain and exerting her 
control over men lower down. She politically associated with the most 
powerful men at court while staying aloof from other men (or charm¬ 
ing them into submission] through art. She religiously directed her love 
and admiration toward male figures like the imams in general and ‘Ali in 
particular. Being dependent on ‘Ali as slave, servant, devotee, and lover 
meant gaining the power to stay aloof from other men. This expressed 
an ideal not of autonomy but rather of elevated dependence. One could 
argue that this is the only form that “feminism” could take in a premod¬ 
ern environment (with no framework of individual liberties, constitu¬ 
tional rights, or public access to education regardless of class or gender). 
For women in this environment, the only form of independence from 
patriarchal structures was manipulation of sacred symbols and adher¬ 
ence to religious ideals, which gave them only conditional independence 
from men’s control. 

Some contemporary South Asian feminists allege that Mah Laqa Bai’s 
poems do not speak with an authentic feminist voice about the strug¬ 
gles of real women to achieve freedom and independence from male 
supremacy. Rather, the courtesan’s voice and poetry could be seen as a 
by-product of male dominance. Raising up courtesans as the epitome of 
beauty and refinement was a male strategy to keep real women down. Ac¬ 
cording to this feminist interpretation of literary history, the courtesan’s 
femininity was just another performance to fulfill male desire. 

This style of political feminism views courtesans as females who be¬ 
tray womankind by decorating themselves in the luster of crumbs tossed 
to them from the banquet table of male dominance. Rather than held up 
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as examples of women’s creativity, artistry, and autonomy, in this view 
courtesans are denounced as a golden rung in the chain that restrains 
authentic women from achieving their true potential, and along with 
prostitutes they require social reform rather than literary praise. A less 
politicized view might appreciate the fact that female authors do not 
want their writing acknowledged solely because they are women, but 
rather they aspire to participate as equals—and maybe as rivals—of male 
authors. They desire to be taken seriously as contributors to their respec¬ 
tive genres (from the novel with its modem foundation to the ghazal with 
its medieval pedigree) and therefore do not write exclusively as women 
or about women's experiences, as Carla Petievich maintains. 

However, very few women were able to participate in literary produc¬ 
tion at that level before the advent of modern reform movements. Of the 
small number who composed ghazals before the twentieth century, most 
were courtesans or queens, and they certainly did not represent the expe¬ 
riences of the vast majority of women in their literary output. Often they 
did not even write in anything that can be identified as a recognizably 
“female” voice. So Mah Laqa Bai’s place in the canon of Urdu literature 
continues to be ambiguous. 

Language in Which Female Poets Speah 

Mah Laqa Bai is controversial in terms of women's empowerment as liter¬ 
ary experts. Likewise, she is controversial in terms of her use of language 
in the development of Urdu. In Hyderabad, the question of language is 
fraught with political consequence because the city is not only a center of 
modern Urdu literary production but also a center of a distinct regional 
dialect called Deccani. The role of Deccani dialect in the development of 
modem Urdu is controversial. For scholars from Hyderabad, it is a sore 
point; their local dialect is often viewed condescendingly as an "impure" 
form of the language that is befouled with loan words from Marathi, 
Telugu and Kanada, muddied with contracted mispronunciations and 
weighted down with archaic expressions. 

The Urdu literary canon was mainly constmcted by literary figures 
who were mostly male and mainly from Northern India. These figures 
upheld their own “refined" Urdu, which was heavily inflected by Persian 
vocabulary and expression, as the standard Urdu for literary expression. 
Although most scholars admit that the Deccan was an early crucible 
for the development of Urdu and was the origin of the Urdu ghazal as 
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a genre, they usually give the region’s authors short shrift. They focus 
on the “mature flowering” of Urdu poetry in Delhi and Lucknow in the 
period after Vali Deccani brought the practice of composing ghazals in 
Urdu to the north. In most histories of Urdu, Vali is revered, Siraj is men¬ 
tioned, and then the baton of excellence is passed to poets in North India, 
picturing later poets in the Deccan as obscure or third-rate. 

For scholars and literary critics resident in the Deccan region, this 
conception of “chaste Urdu” is condescending. It aggravates political 
scars of the past. It covers up the devastation of the Mughal invasion 
and erases the ideological violence inflicted upon the Deccan kingdoms. 
Some scholars and critics have responded by upholding their southern 
region’s contributions to Urdu and extolling the literary qualities of its 
Deccani dialect. This movement of regional pride coincides with debates 
about gender and feminism. 

One poet and women’s rights activist in Hyderabad is Jameela Nishat, 
the general secretary of Shaheen Women’s Resource and Welfare As¬ 
sociation. She asserts that women and their expressions largely fueled 
the development of Deccani Urdu. She claims that Deccani can be called 
an "aesthetically feminine” dialect that is uniquely equipped to express 
women’s experiences, to the point that male writers adopted the voice 
and persona of heroines. She equates the influence of Persian on Urdu 
with male dominance and Mughal imperialism: “In our opinion, there¬ 
fore, the empowerment of the North Indian masculine Urdu on the aes¬ 
thetically feminine Dakhini [Deccani] Urdu... gradually led to the edu¬ 
cated people of the Deccan being alienated from their roots.”" 

To Nishat’s gendered history of Urdu, the poetry of Mah Laqa Bai is 
troubling. Residents of the Deccan being "alienated from their roots" 
linguistically and culturally came from their having been conquered by 
the Mughal armies of Awrangzeb. Following the Mughals, the nizams’ 
military and administrative aristocracy came from Northern India and 
brought to the Deccan a dialect of Urdu that was more heavily influenced 
by Persian in vocabulary, pronunciation, and poetic imagery; it became 
known as the langiuge of the lofty camp of the Mughal army (zaban-i 
urdu-i mu*alla]. which became shortened to Urdu. Under the rule of the 
nizams, this “Persianized” Urdu came into fashion in court and among 
poets whom the court patronized. 

One of the earliest poets patronized by the nizam’s court was Mah 
Laqa Bai. For this reason, Nishat scrutinizes her poetic voice and the lan¬ 
guage she uses. Nishat judges that Mah Laqa Bai betrayed her gender as 
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a female poet by participating in the "false purification of the Dakhini 
[Deccani] language” that was advocated by late Mughal-era poets. Nishat 
contends that this movement "intended to remove local and indigenous 
elements in the existing spoken and written language of the times and 
gradually led to its Persianization.”** What was the nature of this change 
in poetic language? Was it a “masculinization” of the Urdu language that 
stole away the potential for women to express themselves in its literature, 
as Nishat asserts? 

The poetic language of Urdu did change rapidly after the Mughal con¬ 
quest. Poets imported more Persianized vocabulary while distinctively 
Deccani words and grammatical constructions were avoided. Mah Laqa 
Bai’s collection of ghazals gives vivid evidence of this process. Fortu¬ 
nately, archives have preserved different manuscript copies of her divan, 
which were copied at different times in her life. This means we have mul¬ 
tiple windows into her editing and revising of any single poem, for it was 
the custom for Urdu poets not just to add new poems to their collection 
with the passage of time but also to edit existing poems. 

In particular, we are indebted to Sir John Malcolm, assistant to the 
British Resident in Hyderabad in his youth (died 1833). With gusto he 
attended dance jjerformances by Mah Laqa Bai. At one private perfor¬ 
mance on October 18,1799, when she was thirty-one years old and at her 
zenith, Mah Laqa Bai presented to him a copy of her ghazals, which he 
kept in his personal effects when he left Hyderabad for other diplomatic 
postings. This collection containing 118 ghazals made its way to the Brit¬ 
ish Library in London. After this tryst and exchange of gifts, Mah Laqa 
Bai continued to refine her ghazals for a decade or more. Near the end of 
her life, she sponsored the historian and poet Jawhar to write a history of 
Hyderabad that highlighted her achievements; when Jawhar finished this 
history in 1818, he appended to it her divan, which consisted at that time 
of 123 ghazals.” About a century later, Mah Laqa Bai’s divan was pub¬ 
lished in Hyderabad, at which time it contained 125 ghazals. We can con¬ 
clude that Mah Laqa Bai continued to write poems, though these earlier 
manuscripts contain smaller versions of her collection. She added new 
poems and revised older ones. The manuscripts contain earlier versions 
of some of the same ghazals found in the published edition, allowing us 
to trace at least two moments in her revision process. 

Using these archival resources, we can compare earlier and later ver¬ 
sions. It is clear that Mah Laqa Bai revised her ghazals to remove gram¬ 
matical constructions that are distinctly Deccani. She often replaced 
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them with modes of expression that are closer to the northern dialect 
of Urdu, which has since become “standard” literary Urdu. She probably 
made such changes under the advice of her teacher, the poet Iman, who 
was influenced by the northern dialect of Urdu. In their era, Hyderabad 
received an influx of poets and writers from North India, as Delhi be¬ 
came unstable due to weak leadership among later Mughal emperors, 
infighting among their ministers, and raids by the Marathas. Mah Laqa 
Bai adjusted her style to conform to the taste of her patrons, the nizams, 
who had a deep attachment to the northern cultural zone. She revised 
her poems not only in language but also in imagery. Sometimes she clari¬ 
fied a couplet that contained obscure or complex expressions, and other 
times she eliminated a couplet altogether to replace it with a different 
one. This evidence allows us to address Jameela Nishat’s contention that 
this process of revision and linguistic alteration imposed masculinist and 
Persianizing norms onto Deccani Urdu. Did Mah Laqa Bai help under¬ 
mine a feminine mode of expression and advocate a masculine one? Did 
she betray feminine expression in Urdu literature, despite her position 
as one of the earliest women to excel in the Urdu ghazal? 

In the Deccan, the Urdu idiom used in poetry began to change with 
the advent of Mughal rule. In the eighteenth century, ghazals became 
the most popular form of poetry. Ghazals displaced the geet for singing 
sentiments of love and rivaled the ShiM-oriented marsiya for express¬ 
ing devotional beliefs; both genres had been popular before the Mughal 
conquest. The pace of change quickened after Hyderabad became the 
nizam’s capital in 1763. Nishat admires Mah Laqa Bai as the “first woman 
poet known to us [in the Deccan]” but also positions her as a traitor to the 
feminist cause and Deccan pride. Nishat notes with alarm how Mah Laqa 
Bai wrote ghazals that were “talking in a masculine tone,” how her writ¬ 
ing helped empower the Persianized dialect of North Indian masculine 
Urdu, and how she furthered the cultural trend through which Deccani 
"became the language of ridicule and mockeryBut was Mah Laqa Bai 
conscious of altering the poetic language of Deccani Urdu? Did she see 
herself as a representative of Deccani language and culture at all? 

Mah Laqa Bai was not beholden to the prior literature of Deccani dia- 
lea. Her family migrated from Gujarat to the Deccan only one genera¬ 
tion before her birth, and their ancestry was from Northern India. The 
women of her family acculturated to the Deccan through interaction 
with the Mughal army of the Deccan (in Burhanpur and later in Awrang- 
abad). Their dialect was adapted to life among the soldiers, scholars, and 
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merchants who accompanied the nizam’s army. This was precisely the 
social space in which northern influences were mixing with local Deccani 
styles of expression. Mah Laqa Bai’s family moved to Hyderabad because 
the capital shifted there. Her loyalty was to the nizam and his courtiers 
rather than to any notion of Deccan soil and identity. 

However, Mah Laqa Bai did identify with some aspects of the Deccani 
idiom and the region’s distinct history. This is particularly true in terms 
of her religious identity as a Shi‘i woman. The Deccan had long been a 
stronghold of Shi‘i devotion, and the city of Hyderabad held a special 
place in the hearts of Shi'i believers. The hilltop shrine of Mawla 'Ali gave 
the women of her family an entry point into the spiritual heart of the city; 
as noted earlier, Mah Laqa Bai was devoted to the shrine's rituals and 
helped build its institutions. She patronized religious festivals and rituals 
of the Deccan, which had a strong Shi'i orientation, as we will explore in 
the next chapter. Along with Shi'i courtiers of Iranian background, she 
encouraged the Sunni nizams to adopt some Qutb-Shahi royal symbols 
and rites that were strongly inflected by Shi'ism as a sign that the nizams’ 
rule was in continuity with the past glory of Hyderabad rather than im¬ 
posed by conquest. Her Shi'i faith allowed her to adopt and perpetuate 
certain asp)ects of Deccan custom, though she was not a Deccan chauvin¬ 
ist in language or politics. 

To conclude this section on political controversies over women writ¬ 
ing poems in Urdu, we return to the image of Mah Laqa Bai revising her 
ghazals. Her revisions illustrate the change in poetic diction and spoken 
dialect that was occurring around her, as Mughal norms and Persianized 
styles took hold in the Deccan. But as she revised her poems, was Mah 
Laqa Bai conscious of eliminating Deccani idioms and imposing a stan¬ 
dard Urdu from the north? She was aware of “refining” her style, but she 
probably did not perceive this as having political or ideological motives. 
Rather, she revised her poems to adopt a more Persianized style out of a 
courtesan’s desire to entertain and entice. Her ghazals, after all, were p)art 
of her performance. They were not the private expressions of her inner 
identity, either as a Deccan resident or as a woman. They were to be sung, 
accompanied by dance, in court and in the private parties of patrons. Her 
revisions were to make the songs clearer and more musically appealing 
to her audience. Her audience consisted mainly of the second nizam’s 
family and followers from the north and his prime ministers from Iran, 
all of whom favored a more heavily Persianized diction. Their aesthetic 
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set the tone for her songs, and they were the targets of enticement and 
seduction during her performances. 

Gender as Performance 

This chapter explores the manifestations of gender expressed in Mah 
Laqa Bai’s writing. Her poems contain many gender ambiguities. They 
speak mainly in the voice of a masculine lover, which place them squarely 
in the dominant mode of ghazal writing. The speak sometimes to a fe¬ 
male beloved, though most often the gender of the beloved is not indi¬ 
cated or is deliberately obscured, which is also characteristic of Urdu 
ghazals. That she spoke in the voice of a masculine lover may surprise 
contemporary readers, especially those who expect a female poet to be 
a feminist or to express experiences unique to women. Mah Laqa Bai 
frustrates those expeaations, which are imposed upon her by the needs 
and hopes of contemporary readers in our own political environment. 
Today’s readers who expect Mah Laqa Bai’s poems to take a political stand 
representing womankind or Deccani nativism are left feeling bewildered 
when her poems do not dance to these contemporary tunes. Bewilder¬ 
ment can deepen into a sense of betrayal, especially considering the cru¬ 
cial place that Mah Laqa Bai occupies, as one of the earliest female ghazal 
writers. 

Viewing her in retrospect, we tend to see her mainly as a female poet, 
but this facet of Mah Laqa Bai’s identity was subsumed by her being a 
performer. Poetry was part and parcel of her being a courtesan. Being 
a performer was the primary element of her identity, over and above 
her being a woman, a Deccan resident, a pious Shi'i, or an Urdu poet. 
All other characteristics of her personality were inflerted to increase her 
popularity as a performer. So performance is the activity that allows us 
to comprehend her complex position as a woman writing ghazals, poems 
written in a voice that is mainly male, speaking of passionate love for 
woman or a man. By highlighting her role as a courtesan, we can under¬ 
stand her poems’ complex interplay between male persona gazing upon, 
pursuing, or being subdued by a female beloved. 

It is a strange paradox that as a courtesan who was dedicated to craft¬ 
ing a self to attract the gaze of men, Mah Laqa Bai and others like her 
were able to live relatively independent from men. Chapter 8 presented 
biographical details of her interactions with powerful men at the nizam’s 
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court, upon whom she depended for patronage and through whom she 
came to have the wealth and status that gave her autonomy—probably 
more autonomy than any other woman in her society. Later in life, she 
invested her hope in other women rather than in men. In her mansion, 
called Khassa Rang Mahal, she trained hundreds of girls in the arts of 
music and dance. She adopted the best as her daughter, raised her to be 
a courtesan, and gave her the name Husn Laqa Bai or “Madam Beauty 
Cheek.” Mah Laqa Bai designated her to be madam of the household after 
her. Her nineteenth-century biography recalls that after Mah Laqa Bai 
passed away, "her adopted daughter Husn Laqa Bai became the owner of 
her entire estate.... Husn Laqa Bai was raised in impeccable manners, 
cultivated and educated, a good judge of culture and a font of generos¬ 
ity. Her grand manor house and garden is still existent on Nampally road 
and she had a second garden in Lingampally. As long as Husn Laqa Bai 
remained alive, the courtesans’ way of life continued in good order."" In 
1894 when this was written, the courtesans’ houses were supported by 
financial grants from the nizams. The nizams continued in power until 
1948 as the largest “princely state” in India. Thus the tradition of cour¬ 
tesans continued longer in Hyderabad than in other areas where British 
Victorian values were more influential By the mid-twentieth century, 
Mah Laqa Bai’s mansion had been transformed into a girls’ school, which 
still exists in the Nampally neighborhood. 

Yet it is notable that in 1894, Bai’s followers were known 

as “dancing girls” rather than as courtesan artists. Despite the nizam’s 
patronage, the social ethos was changing. Dancing girls or prostitutes 
had no possibility to be—like Mah Laqa Bai had been before—a social 
leader, influential politician, or respeaed artist whose spiritual aspira¬ 
tion earned her widespread acclaim. These dancing girls’ position in so¬ 
ciety became steadily degraded, as documented by Karen Leonard, who 
analyzed court cases from Hyderabad in the late nineteenth century. 
Leonard demonstrates that younger courtesans were leaving their insti¬ 
tutions by eloping to marry men or running away with the jewelry they 
were allowed to wear, jewelry that belonged to the madams who sued to 
get them back.“ Such court cases demonstrate that the courtesan’s way 
of life was under strain as the twentieth century approached. Yet even 
if they were merely “dancing girls” or prostitutes, their very existence 
reminds us of the persistence of women-dominated spaces and their 
largely independent social lives. 

Courtesans enjoyed autonomy that most women of their society did 
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not, yet they were not independent of men. The male lover’s speaking 
voice in Mah Laqa Bai’s p)oems reminds us of the persistent gaze and 
demands of men, even in the life of such an autonomous and enabled 
woman as Mah Laqa Bai. In order to turn her wealth, status, and power 
to her own advantage, a courtesan had to constantly perform her gender 
before men. She had to present the persona of a desirable, seductive, 
but rarely accessible woman, a persona that appealed to all the senses. 
It was through dance that her manipulation of the senses found its con¬ 
summate and most powerful form. Mah Laqa Bai’s position as a female 
dancer gives her adoption of a male voice in her poetry a complex depth. 
That she writes as a man gazing in love or lust upon a woman is not “cov¬ 
ering up” her own gender; rather, through this device she plays with her 
own gender as a performer habitualized to displaying her body artfully 
to capture the gaze of men. 

We can say that Mah Laqa Bai was born to perform. Her birth cel¬ 
ebrations were a grand spectacle in the theatrics of power. Her family 
history goes into detail about the occasion, which Mah Laqa Bai must 
have heard about again and again from her mother, elder half sister, and 
other supporters who helped raise her. On the sixth day after her birth, 
her relatives hosted the celebration of Chhati Shab. It was a royal affair 
to show off the pomp of her family, for her elder half sister had married 
Rukn al-Dawla, who became the prime minister only four years before 
Mah Laqa Bai’s birth, and her half sister celebrated this birth as if it were 
her own child. 

Rukn al-Dawla was appx)inted prime minister around the time when 
the second nizam moved his capital to Hyderabad. In Hyderabad, the 
nobility took over grand mansions. Rukn al-Dawla was assigned a palace 
while Basalat Khan, the father of Mah Laqa Bai, purchased the mansion 
of Rustom Dil Khan.” For the celebration of her birth, that mansion was 
extravagantly decorated and powerful nobles attended. Jawhar, Mah 
Laqa Bai’s historian, describes the event: 

On the order of a prince, this Chhari Shab celebration was held in the pal¬ 
ace of Rustom Dil Khan Iwhich had been purchased by Basalat Khan].... 
Rukn al-Dawla, the prime minister of the Asaf-Jahi dynasty, came to that 
palace and took great pains to have it lavishly decorated.... Nobles came 
along with royal soldiers to give their respects in full regalia and to take 
the kicheri of the celebration with their own hands and give the customary 
congratulations.” 
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Kicheri, a fortifying dish of rice with lentils, was an integral part of the 
celebration. The dish circled through the city on a royal elephant from 
noble’s mansion to courtier’s palace until it was delivered at the house 
where the birth took place. It transmitted the blessings of the whole city, 
whose people turned out to participate in the procession, to the house in 
which the infant was born. For the Chhati Shab celebration, the house 
held many visitors: 

An assembly of music and dance was organized, with camphor candles 
and crystal chandeliers that roused the envy of all others. The joyful and 
beautiful voices of the celebration reached the heights of heaven. To come 
pay their respects and dispense their blessings, master musicians and 
adept performers of Hindustan and the Deccan came and gathered in the 
house of this beautiful new-born. There came a troop of handsome men 
strutting like peacocks in finery and female dancers with blandishing eyes 
and alluring gestures, each of whom was a world of seductive fascination. 
Hirn after turn, they came to the house of Raj Kanvar Bai, that abode of 
spreading music and dance, to offer felicitations and perform their arts 
of song and dance.** 

As Jawhar describes this scene, the musical imagery grows so intense 
that he abandons prose and slip into a masnavi with its own musical 
rhythm: 


Once again, you’ve stirred up waves on music’s sea 
The ear of the heavens hears the call of your melody 
Your song is like that of Venus in her celestial spheres 
In so many hues in harmony with the tones of the lute 
With viol and harp, lute pluck and tambourine play 
You strike up a chord all night and throughout the day 
Dressed in golden suits that gliner like sun’s rays 
Shimmering in silver gowns lustrous as moonshine 
Another in clothes as colorful as tulips and roses 
Inspires brigades of nightingales to call out in song 
Each in the troop in vibrant clothes and scintillating 
Hues which set the surrounding onlookers palpitating 
Each one’s costume wafts perfume and ambergris 
The world’s nostrils begin to flare with their aroma 
Thus the gathering was filled with glowing beauties 
And glimmered like a string of multihued jewels 
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Jawhar’s description conjures up the vision of these female dancers and 
the aesthetic delight for all senses that their performance creates. 

Such aesthetics were not just an example of fine art but also an indis¬ 
pensable part of power politics in the premodern Deccan. A performance 
showed off the wealth of its sponsor and created social capital in terms 
of respect that demanded deference from others. In an era when hold¬ 
ing public office—as Rukn al-Dawla held as prime minister—depended 
more on personality than on merit, sponsoring such performances gave 
public witness to a man’s cultural refinement, aesthetic taste, and abil¬ 
ity to delight others, which bolstered his respect in the eyes of other 
powerful men. 

What about the performers themselves? What kind of dance did the 
tava'if of Hyderabad and the Deccan present in the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury when Mah Laqa Bai learned her art? The existent sources—poems 
that describe their dances or miniature paintings that depict them—do 
not specify which dance form they practiced. Most likely their dance 
form resembled kathak, cultivated by courtesan dancers of Northern 
India. Such dancers in Lucknow, like those of the late eighteenth-century 
Deccan, were known by the term collective noun tavaHf, which came into 
both northern and Deccani Urdu from Persian, meaning “a group of cir¬ 
cling dancers.”“ The fact that the same term was applied to courtesans in 
the Deccan and Lucknow suggests that their dance form might also have 
been similar. However, the term kathak was first used to describe a dance 
form in North India in the late nineteenth century, making it difficult to 
ascertain that courtesans in both places practiced the same dance form 
that we now call kathak.” 

The term tova’if invokes the image of a circle of dancers and also an 
individual dancer who moves in rapid circles. These two images describe 
a theory of the evolution of kathak dance. The dance form evolved from 
folk dances that were used by some communities of bhakti devotees to 
depict the playful devotion between Krishna and the cowherding women 
of Brindaban. In such rituals, a troupe of female dancers formed a circle 
to rejoice in the intimacy of Krishna: each would feel that only she were 
dancing with Krishna; each would express longing or rapture with in¬ 
dividual extemporaneous movements. This dance with folk roots and 
Hindu devotional applications was taken into a new environment when 
dancing girls from Malwa or Rajputana were brought to the Mughal court 
for entertainment of aristocracy. Mughal sources refer to such dancing 
girls, but their art of movement was simply called raqs (generic "dance” in 
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Persian and Arabic) rather than kathak. Urdu texts on music report that 
at the Mughal court of Akbar, dancers who performed in a “Braj style” of 
folk dance that expresses devotional love for Krishna were trained in Per¬ 
sian styles of dance that had been more common in Islamic courts. These 
dancers were slave girls sent from regions like Malwa or Gujarat to serve 
and entertain in Mughal centers of power. The result could have been a 
form of dance that is recognized today as kathak, with its characteristic 
elements of erea stance, fast spins, dramatic expression [abhinaya], styl¬ 
ized walking in circles {gat), and a costume consisting of a flowing skirt 
with a head or shoulder scarf {dupatta). 

Once taken out of its folk environment and divested of bhakti ritual 
signiflcance, this genre could be transformed from a group dance into 
an individual performance. Individual performance was more suitable 
for courtesans, since it could be adapted to public settings in court or to 
private settings in a home or kotha. In later Mughal times, European trav¬ 
elers to India enthusiastically watched such dance and described the per¬ 
formers as simply “nautch-girls," derived from the Urdu and Hindi term 
natch (from Sanskrit natya or “dance”).“ As performed by courtesans, the 
dance form could express the modes of love—from impending union or 
painful separation—in a universal grammar, even if the songs (mainly 
thumri] that accompanied the dance retained the bhakti imagery describ¬ 
ing the love of Radha for the dark-skin seducer, Krishna. In Islamic en¬ 
vironments this imagery could be easily interpreted as %hq or passion¬ 
ate love of a type recognizable in ghazal poetry, devoid of its origins in 
Krishna worship. This dance style is a dynamic and vivid expression of a 
"composite culture” that developed in Mughal times, in which Hindu and 
Muslim could both take part on their own terms. Similar artistic and de¬ 
votional confluence between these two communities shaped other per¬ 
forming arts, such as Qawwali. Such confluence developed slowly over 
the centuries in an environment where there was mutual overlap and 
interplay between Sufi-oriented Islam and bhakti-oriented Hinduism. 

Claiming that kathak developed out of the courtesans' dance form 
and positing that it matured in an environment of Hindu-Muslim syn¬ 
thesis goes against the posture of some modem exponents of kathak. 
After the fall of Avadh to British colonialism and the exile of king Vajid 
‘Ali Shah from Lucknow in 1856, kathak found patrons in mainly Hindu 
environments in Banares, Jaipur, and Calcutta. In the twentieth century, 
training and performance of kathak was aflfected by the Hindu revival- 
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ist movement; its leading exponents began to argue that kathak was an 
ancient Hindu form of dance whose roots were in Sanskrit texts like the 
Natyashastra and whose poses were depicted in temple sculptures long 
before Muslim rule. This theory sought to cleanse the tradition of any 
previous association with Islamic society or Mughal courts; it denied 
that kathak was the dance form of courtesans, whom they disparaged as 
mere prostitutes or dancing girls. Once the reality of patronage by Mus¬ 
lim rulers had disappeared and religious nationalism began to unravel 
the composite culture that brought Hindus and Muslims together into 
shared devotional and artistic endeavors, an ancient Hindu pedigree for 
the dance form had to be created. Thus modern scholarship on kathak 
obsctues the role courtesans played in cultivating it, denying that it was 
an all-female tradition passed down from artist to apprentice over gen¬ 
erations of courtesans and asserting instead that kathak was perfected 
by male master teachers.” Recently, some revisionist scholars have ques¬ 
tioned this and affirmed the positive role played by "nautch-girls” and 
courtesans.” Some bold scholars, like Pallabi Chakravorty, even argue 
that the dance form cannot be appreciated without acknowledging its 
roots in Islamic culture and, more specifically, in Sufi concepts of ecstasy 
and rapture 

Conclusion 

We conclude in a speculative mode that Mah Laqa Bai performed a dance 
style similar to what is known as kathak. We can say with certainty that 
Mah Laqa Bai’s style of performance was integral to her activities as a 
woman composing poetry. Her poems were meant to be sung, and cou¬ 
plets from her ghazals were probably sung to accompany her dance. This 
is certainly the style of courtesan p)erformance that was, several genera¬ 
tions later, written about by authors such as Mirza Hadi Rusva in his 
novel about a Lucknow courtesan, Umrao Jan Ada. 

Because her poems were written to be performed in dance and were 
informed by the experiences of a female performer, Mah Laqa Bai’s 
ghazals speak of feminine sensuality more boldly than many of those 
written by males. However, they speak of this from the pwint of view of 
a male who is rapt in love, rather than from the point of view of a female 
who expresses her existential situation in a confessional poetic mode. 
This chapter concludes by oflfering two examples of ghazals that present 
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a female beloved poised as only a performer can be. The first poem is 
wrinen from a man’s point of view, amazed at how deeply he is aflfected 
by a woman’s artful display: “ 

Her ostentatious grace emerged, all decked out just like that 
I caught a glimpse—she stole my heart and soul just like that 
Shirin certainly oppressed Farhad in his love for her 

But you’ve done me worse, and I’m depressed just like that 
When will that moon-faced beauty appear in my dreams? 

My heart stays awake all night wondering just like that 
Thousands are cruel beloveds and thousands suffer in love 
But the world has never seen one ruthless just like that 
It’s no false praise for Chanda to call Hyder a pouncing lion 
Present or absent, he helps me in need just like that 

This poem focuses on the beloved’s behavior—her ruthlessness, cruelty, 
and aloofness that complement her beauty. 

In contrast, the poem below presents the female beloved as more em¬ 
bodied, with her pale silvery bosom, her radiant gaze like moonlight, 
and her sweetened lips. Her grace affects the male lover so deeply that 
it ironically inverts the reality of social p>ower. The man declares that he 
is her slave and she is his lord, whereas in reality the dancer who might 
perform these couplets was raised as a slave girl and elevated, by her skill 
and artistry, into a courtesan. Aptly, this ghazal is strucmred around the 
rhyming word mahzuz, rendered in the following translation as varia¬ 
tions on the word “pleasure”:" 

From my rival, that silver-bosomed beauty gets pleasure 
My distant sighs, though, seem to incite her displeasure 
O cruel one, never avert your generous gaze from me 
One glimpse of you grants me everlasting pleasure 
I should never eat sweetmeats one after the other 
If I kiss your lips just once. I’m sated with pleasure 
I’m searching for an apt demonstration of your lordship 
Show your slave just a mere kindness, at your pleasure 
This alone Chanda requests, O ‘Ali, God's bosom friend 
Night and day let me bask in the glow of your pleasure 

These two poems are representative of the dominant tone and imagery of 
most of Mah Laqa Bai’s verse. They reveal how her poems are expressed 
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in the voice of a lover who is mainly a man, speaking in admiration and 
despair about a beloved who is mainly a woman. 

This gendered dynamic is not a betrayal of feminist obligation that a 
female poet write verses that express womens aspirations for empower¬ 
ment. It may appear that way to modem feminist readers, but this gen¬ 
dered dynamic was imposed by the genre of the ghazal and by the poetic 
conventions of Mah Laqa Bai’s aristocratic milieu. For her to compete and 
excel in this artistic environment, she had to adopt the rules of its game. 
These rules were set by male poets in a patriarchal system. Mah Laqa Bai, 
both in her personality and her poetry, did not challenge that system but 
rather sought to find a dignified place within it. 

This gender dynamic arose rather organically from Mah Laqa Bai’s 
social role as a courtesan dancer. Her role as a female performer for an 
overwhelmingly male audience gave her poetic voice deep insight into 
imagining how a male lover would be seduced and suffer for a proud 
female beloved. She spent her whole life cultivating this role, and her 
success depended on performing its dynamics publicly. In the end, we 
can conclude that gender for Mah Laqa Bai was a performance. Through 
dance and performance, she was able to turn her vulnerable position as 
a woman—and more acutely as an unmarried woman—into a platform 
for accruing status, power, and wealth. 

For her, gender was not determined by anatomy or by conventions like 
marriage sanctified by religious custom. Rather, gender was a play of po¬ 
sitions—of watcher and watched, of audience and performer, of desirer 
and desired. The most base level of this play of positions might be feel¬ 
ings of lust rooted in anatomical organs, but it could be elevated through 
artful performance into a more refined realm of psychological tensions 
and spiritual potentials. Her performance took base lust and raised it to 
sublime heights: man's desire for a woman’s body might compel him to 
sit before her performance, but by its end he could be transformed into 
a lover, his longing to dominate and sate being transmuted into his love 
characterized by submission and sacrifice. 

Mah Laqa Bai’s performance of gender roles, in both her dance and 
its verbal representation in her poetry, proclaims that the only way to 
be a real man was to be a lover. Yet in her ghazals, it is she who claims 
that status in the final couplet of each poem, when she declares her lov¬ 
ing submission to ‘Ali and the Shi‘i imams. Most likely, in performances 
these final couplets were not sung and their meter did not provide the 
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rhythm for dance. Rather, the final couplets were a more private gesture 
of poems that she included in her written collection. In these final cou¬ 
plets, Mah Laqa Bai trumps her male admirers, for she claims that she 
uniquely displays the qualities of a sincere lover of ‘Ali and the imams; 
she is distinctively empowered by their protection and spiritual charisma. 
Her male audience, while watching her dance, may have succeeded as 
men in turning mere lust into love, but she herself was the consummate 
lover of a higher power, of Imam ‘Ali, a man who was more than a mere 
man. The next chapter will fully explore her spirituality as a Shi'i woman. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Mah Laqa Bais True Love 

Could trials force Chanda to say, no matter how bad it be 
Except for you, O ‘Ali, some other helper has she? 

—final couplet fi-om aghazal by Mah Laqa Bai 


In each final couplet of her ghazals, Mah Laqa Bai declares her loving 
submission to 'Ali and the Shi'i imams in innovative, charming, and au¬ 
dacious ways. These couplets are a characteristic feature of her poetry 
that indicate that she was not merely a courtesan but also a devoted Shi'i 
woman. Her ghazals have an element of spirituality and mysticism, de¬ 
spite her secular profession that might seem lascivious. The previous 
chapter argued that the male gaze helped create Mah Laqa Bai’s personal¬ 
ity; she both was formed by it and manipulated it to her own advantage. 
This is true in her poetry, which speaks in the voice of a male lover, and 
also in her life, in which male patrons were attracted to her and promoted 
her. But the male gaze of lust and love that framed Mah Laqa Bai did not 
fully capture her. Even as a courtesan she could be spiritual. This chapter 
explores her religiosity as an unmarried Shi'i woman by elucidating the 
devotional elements in her poems and practices. 

As a courtesan, Mah Laqa Bai performed for men, manipulating them 
to get wealth, status, and power. The one exception to this rule of rela¬ 
tions with men was her spiritual relationship with 'Ali—a relationship of 
pure love and unalloyed sincerity. The poem whose closing couplet was 
quoted at the head of this chapter demonstrates the contrast in how she 
portrays men. Her poem’s female beloved is so beautifully aloof as to slay 
male soldiers with a mere glance, but in the final couplet, she herself— 
called by her own name, Chanda—becomes a female lover of 'Ali. She 
submits to him, supplicates him, recites his name in every breath, and 
calls ufx>n him for support in every endeavor:' 

Black infidel eyes she has and a bloodthirsty wink has she 
To slay any soldier, yes, a brow like a saber has she 



whose heart will still distinguish between Islam and idolatry 
No matter if he has prayer beads or a holy thread has he 
He bums in passion though meeting you gives tranquillity 
Wherever there's a rose, my dear, a thorn there has to be 
My heart, try to understand—hers is just some flattery 
Don’t let her kindness fool you for cmelty also has she 
Could trials force Chanda to say, no matter how bad it may be 
Except for you. Oh ‘Ali, some other helper has she? 

This poem invokes the contrast between faithful submission (islam) and 
egoistic infidelity (kufr), which is the terrain of Islamic mysticism. The 
devotee of love cannot distinguish between markers of ritual Islam and 
the inner reality of idolatry; to her eyes, the string of prayer beads of 
Muslim worshippers and the holy thread of the Brahmins are rendered 
equal and equally useless. The devotee of love discards empty rituals and 
sectarian chauvinism, knowing that real Islam means submitting to the 
beloved within one’s heart. It blinds one to distinctions of self and other, 
me and you, us and them. 

In Islam, deep currents of mysticism fuel passionate love that breaks 
the constraints of asceticism and law. Mysticism finds expression under 
different names: called tasawwuf or Sufism in Sunni communities and 
"irfan (intuitive knowledge or “gnosis”) in Shi‘i communities. For Shi'i 
mystics, ‘irfan is a mystical quest to encounter God directly rather than 
rely on rational belief, proper ritiul, and legal conduct to ensure a later 
meeting postponed until judgment day. This quest is to understand 
with the heart’s intuition that there is one true God and one authentic 
prophet to follow, namely Muhammad, and after that prophet there is 
one charismatic “friend,” a helper who is Ali. Love of Ali is the doorway 
to ascending steps of wisdom, as Ali is seen to continue the charisma of 
the Prophet in another body and as the Prophet Muhammad is seen to 
radiate the light of God in a human body. Love allows the boundaries 
erected by reason to dissolve, bringing a seemingly distant God close into 
intimacy and loving care. 

ShiU Belief in Mah Laqa Bai’s Poetry 

Mah Laqa Bai’s poetry expresses this quest, but before we can under¬ 
stand her poems’ mystical imagery, we have to appreciate the role of Ali 
in Shi'i devotion. Shi'i Muslims believe that the Qur’an contcdns God’s 
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praise of ‘Ali and hints at the necessity of pledging allegiance to him. For 
instance, the Qur’an recites: Verily your master is only God, and God’s mes¬ 
senger and those among the believers who establish worship and pc^ the poor 
due while they are bowing down in prayer (Q5:55). The Qur’an insists that 
Muslims take as their master God alone but follows immediately with the 
command to also take as master Muhammad, God’s messenger, and after 
him to take as master "those among the believers” who establish worship 
and virtue. For Shi'i Muslims, this is a command to follow ‘Ali as the best 
among the believers after the Prophet, for he was the closest male blood 
relative to Muhammad. He was raised by the Prophet almost as a son, 
was chosen to marry the Prophet’s eldest daughter, Fatima, and exhibited 
many of the virtuous qualities of the Prophet himself 

Shi'i poets cite ‘All’s virtues and heroic deeds that border on the mi¬ 
raculous rather than search scripture for reference to his rule. It was 
‘Ali, the fierce warrior and heroic youth, whom Muhammad deputed to 
destroy the idols that filled the Ka‘ba. Poets frequently refer to him by his 
nickname Abu Turab or "Man of Dust,” given to him by the Prophet him¬ 
self, for when ‘Ali quarreled with Fatima, he restrained his anger and left 
to throw dust over his head.* ‘Ali is most well known as a fearless warrior: 
he defended Muhammad wielding the two-bladed sword zu’l-fiqar at the 
Battle of Uhud when the Muslims faced defeat. In praise of his bravery in 
a moment of grave danger, it was later said, “There is no brave youth but 
‘Ali and there is no sword but zu^l-fiqarl”^ ‘Ali is often praised as the "Fear¬ 
less Lion” (Haider-e Karrar) whom the Prophet had nicknamed "the Lion 
of God” (Asadallah). This hints at ‘All’s role in establishing and maintain¬ 
ing the Prophet Muhammad’s authority, therefore being his designated 
heir and perpetuator of his charisma. 

In arguing this pxjint, Shi'i scholars point out the controversial report 
known as "Hadis al-Manzila.” In 630, near the end of his life, the Prophet 
Muhammad led an expedition enjoining ‘Ali to stay back and safeguard 
Medina. When ‘Ali complained that he, the ablest warrior, was left behind 
with the women and children, Muhammad said, “Are you not pleased to 
have the position [manzila] in relation to me as that Aaron to Moses, with 
the only difference that there will be no other prophet after me?”^ The 
Qur’an mentions Moses having assigned Aaron as his successor (Q7:142) 
and asking God to make Aaron his partner in power (Q 20:25-32). Shi'i 
theologians assert that just as Moses was given a partner in prophecy 
from his own family, so Muhammad was given ‘Ali as partner in his pro¬ 
phetic career. Just as Aaron strengthened Moses and shared in his pro- 
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phetic mission, so Muhammad relied upon ‘Ali. Therefore, they argue, 
Ali should be granted allegiance as the rightful leader of all Muslims 
after the Prophet Muhammad, in whose prophetic light Ali shares. 

In outer form the Prophet Muhammad and Ali are a pair, yet in inner 
spiritual essence they are one. They propagate one charismatic mission, 
share one virtuous character, and radiate God’s light into the world. The 
fundamental credo of Shi'i belief is the union of purpose and presence 
between Muhammad and Ali. This belief forms the basis for Shi'is to 
follow the lineage of imams through Ali’s male progeny. The Shi'i com¬ 
munity reveres their personalities, mourns their sacrifices, and hopes 
for a future restoration of justice. These themes are taken for granted 
by Mah Laqa Bai when she includes praise of Ali and the imams in her 
ghazals, and the theological background they provide must be grasped 
to fully understand her poems. 

One poem of Mah Laqa Bai’s that praises Ali is a ghazal whose radif 
refers to Najaf, the pilgrimage place in Iraq where Ali is buried. With this 
place-name as the rhyme of each couplet, the ghazal expresses extended 
praise of Imam Ali:* 

Why should my heart not cry like a nightingale of Najaf 

When before my eyes spreads the rose-studded court of Najaf? 

The fortune of both worlds is gained in just a moment 
When I stand at attention in the throne hall of Najaf 
What slave-girl would ever desire the garden of paradise 
If she would, with heart and soul, yearn just once for Najaf 
All creatures’ desires are fulfilled by that one single essence 
There is none who doesn’t stand in need of the ruler of Najaf 
Though you are sunk head to foot in a fearful sea of sin 

Oh Chanda, you are guarded by the chivalrous knight of Najaf 

This poem ends on a hopeful supplication. Though Mah Laqa Bai is “sunk 
head to foot in a fearful sea of sin," she can still hope for protection from 
Ali. She asks for intercession on judgment day from that “chivalrous 
knight of Najaf.” Shi'i Muslims believe that the Prophet Muhammad’s 
mission to intercede with believers on judgment day extends to his clos¬ 
est family members: Ali, Fatima, and Husain. Those who pledge their 
allegiance to them and love them win their intercession. 

Having a place-name like Najaf as the rhyming phrase is unusual in 
a ghazal, and this p>oem is unique in Mah Laqa Bai’s collection for its 
extended focus on Ali. In contrast, the bulk of Mah Laqa Bai’s poetry 
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praises ‘Ali in quite diflferent ways, as she invokes his name in each ghazal 
interlaced with more secular love themes. Each ghazal mentions 'Ali or 
the imams in its final couplet, just as Shi'i believers invoke his name be¬ 
fore sleep. Mah Laqa Bai’s major stylistic innovation is to praise Ali and 
the Shi'i imams in love poetry like the ghazal rather than in genres of 
praise [qasida] or mourning {marsiya). Does this mark Mah Laqa Bai’s po¬ 
etic approach to ‘Ali as particularly feminine? Mah Laqa Bai emphasizes 
her personal relationship with 'Ah over abstraa theological statements. 
She approaches him as a lover, not as a believer. Of course, a lover has to 
believe in the beloved’s unique qualities and unmatchable beauty, but she 
emphasizes emotion over mind and passion over assertion. 

lypical of Mah Laqa Bai’s praise of'Ali in her ghazals is the following 
poem. In Urdu, its rhyme is matlab, meaning having a certain intent or 
wanting something from someone. In the English translation, it was not 
rendered into an exphcit rhyme but rather enfolded within the meaning 
of each couplet.* 

I have no desire for roses, from the garden I want nothing 
My gaze is for the dew, which reflects only its lover 
My heart renounced, rushed on, and in a gaze lies ensnared 
By God, how will it escape your blood-shedding intent? 

Except for my God, I expect nothing from another 
But still, from the people of this world I want love 
My love, you never understood me despite my soul sacrifice 
You’ll learn your lesson, you fool, from someone more clever 
Chanda longs not for heaven and has no fear of hell 

In both worlds she wants just Haider, a lion of bold assault 

This is typical of Mah Laqa Bai’s ghazals. In its final couplet, she disavows 
any aim [matlab] other than desiring intimacy with ‘Ali, called here by 
his nickname Haider-e Karrar, the “Fearless Lion.” She neither desires 
heaven nor fears hell if she has the nearness of ‘Ali. This closing gesture 
of loving submission is a petition for protection by a great warrior and 
of intercession by a spiritual authority. Longing for God is cultivated in 
the form of love for ‘Ali, and the waxing of love eclipses all other religious 
concerns like earning merit, following rules, or fearing punishment. Yet 
love mysticism focused upon the person of ‘Ali does not stand alone as 
the sole meaning of the ghazal. Rather, it is interwoven with the other 
couplets that depict many modes and levels of love, most of them clearly 
romantic and oriented toward a very human beloved. 
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For Mah Laqa Bai, love poetry is the vehicle for expressing her mysti¬ 
cism oriented by Shi'i belief. All Shi'i devotees admire Ali’s power, harbor 
hope for his help in this world, and yearn for his family members’ inter¬ 
cession in the next world. Mah Laqa Bai’s Shi'i belief is deepened by love 
mysticism. Rather than be content with belief, she seeks to evoke love 
in herself and her listeners, leading to a transformation of the heart. As 
a female Shi'i poet, her poems do not focus exclusively on *Ali but also 
mention his family members, especially Fatima, Hasan, and Husain. ‘Ali 
is important not only as an individual but also as the center of a holy 
family. His charisma is powerful because it is passed down to later gen¬ 
erations through his male heirs, as Shi'i Muslims believe, through twelve 
generations. Therefore, a portrait of Mah Laqa Bai as a Shi'i woman poet 
is not complete without examining how she depicts the other members 
of‘Ali’s family. 

‘Ali’s wife, Bibi Fatima, is central to Shi'i theology and is a fascinat¬ 
ing figure because of ambiguous Shi'i attitudes toward her femininity. 
Her womb establishes the direct bloodline back to the Prophet through 
which the imams claim their unique legitimacy. But her sexuality causes 
a problem for Shi'i theologians, for women were popularly believed to 
be impure and less pious because of their menstrual bleeding. Though 
it is integral to women’s fertility, menstruation was seen as preventing 
them from impeccably performing their worship obligations to God. 
Male Shi'i theologians confronted this problem by insisting that Fatima 
was a unique woman; she was not only pious and chaste but was also a 
virginal mother (much like Mary in Christian theology). If her children 
were holy and charismatic from birth, they could not have been born 
from the ambiguous bodily fluid and menstrual blood of an ordinary 
woman. So Fatima is said to be perpemally a virgin, even though she gave 
birth to male children who continue the line of imams after ‘Ali. Some 
theologians insist that she gave birth from her thigh rather than from 
her genitalia. In any case, she is revered as Fatima al-Batul, the perpetual 
virgin. 

Though Fatima’s female sexuality is suspect, her feminine presence is 
affirmed. She is believed to be present in every Shi'i gathering to mourn 
the martyrdom of her descendants, the imams. She colleas the tears of 
those who weep for them and redeems them on judgment day with her 
intercession to ensure God’s mercy and compassion. In this way, Fatima’s 
womb (rahim) becomes symbolic for God’s compassion (rahma). Mah 
Laqa Bai includes in her ghazal collection certain poems that single out 
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Fatima for praise. In the following poem, she invokes Fatima as the ar¬ 
chetypal mourner who watched her beloved family members sacrifice 
and fall and who therefore redeems the suffering and mourning of all 
common believers in the next world:^ 

Even as I rest on a bed of roses, sleep won’t come my way 
Only if my head lies on your feet does sleep come to stay 
I can’t seem to ever gaze upon you eye to eye 

Bashful as narcissus, sleep waits for you, your face to display 
Since my eyelashes have humbly been sweeping your doorstep 
Each time I face sleep it eludes me and slips away 
I get no jjeace, O storyteller, from your rosy description of his cheek 
But if the breeze carries his aroma sleep will dis[>el gloom’s gray 
O Chanda, just as Fatima lamented ‘Ali's brave pain 

All humanity’s eyes are weeping sleepless night and day 

In this poem, Fatima is called Qurrat al-‘Ayn or "coolness of my eye,” an 
endearing nickname given to her by Muhammad.* Citing her nickname 
in the final couplet is built up to by imagery of eyes in various states 
of restlessness and burning, for the poem’s rhyme word is sleep [nind), 
which never seems to come. 

In another ghazal, Fatima is invoked indirectly along with her family, 
Muhammad, ‘Ali, Hasan, and Husain. Despite the overt importance of 
the male members, they are defined by their relationships to Fatima. As 
daughter, wife, or mother, she is the foundation of their single family 
that transmits charisma. The poem in Urdu simply calls them “the family 
of the cloak” {al-e 'aba). This refers to the incident in which the Prophet 
reportedly spread his cloak over the heads of these four members of his 
immediate family and declared them to be one. Shi'i Muslims refer to 
them as panj-tan~e pak or five bodies of one pure being. For the purpose 
of simplicity and directness, this English translation simply calls them 
Fatima’s family. The ghazal’s final couplet is, "Chanda's love for Fatima’s 
family is boiling over and how / However much she thought a lot, she 
thinks too little now.”’ 

Occasionally Mah Laqa Bai invokes Fatima in place of the usual praise 
of ‘Ali —is this a feminist gesture? Many scholars of Shi‘ism find femi¬ 
nist empowerment in fi’equent and reverent invocations of Fatima, her 
daughter Zainab (died 682), and other female members of the imams’ 
families. Some argue that these female figures are cast as exemplary 
heroines for Shi'i Muslims—both female and male—giving Shi'ism a 
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deeper resource for feminist understandings of the religion than other 
sectarian groups, in particular more than Sunnis. But in the case of Mah 
Laqa Bai’s poetry, there does not appear to be a feminist agenda behind 
her invocation of Fatima. Fatima is praised in two ghazals in her collec¬ 
tion, while Zainab and other female examples are never cited. Most of her 
poems refer direaly to "Ali. Mah Laqa Bai relates more easily to the male 
imams than she does to Fatima with her miraculous chastity. 

When Mah Laqa Bai cites charismatic personalities other than Ali, 
she turns to his two sons Hasan and Husain. Unlike her indirect refer¬ 
ence to Fatima, Mah Laqa Bai takes these sons’ names directly. See for 
instance this ghazal with its highly musical lyrics that repeat in its rhyme 
word “give”:'® 

Give me more ruby wine, saqi, intoxication’s just begun 
Give me the whole jug, don’t leave this thirst half-done 

He saw my moon-face lover and retreated in shame 
Give a saffron smear to the renunciant brow of the sun 

Why complain of her negligence, she who occupies my heart 
Give your life for love, but has it ever a lover’s praise won? 

Since long I’ve given up my heart and soul for you 
Give my lips just a kiss, it’s the least you could’ve done 

O empowered Ali, who always grants Chanda’s every wish 
Give her the chance to sacrifice all for Husain and Hasan 

These references to members of the holy family of the imams show the 
breadth of Mah Laqa Bai’s Shi'i piety, but its depth is revealed by her 
references to Ali. 

Far more typical than invocations of other members of the holy fam¬ 
ily are the poems of Mah Laqa Bai that direaly cite Ali. They praise his 
valor, cite his spiritual potency, or extol his beauty. They take his name 
like an incantation to ward off obstacles or attraa blessings. This one, for 
instance, ends by beseeching Ali to keep Chanda’s beauty at its spring- 
rivaling peak forever:” 

Anxiety over you ravaged my heart—it’s merely a charred black thing 
Who imagines from such turmoil that blazing tulip beds spring? 

How long will I stay behind this veil, prevented from reaching you 
While amorous embraces and passionate kisses are all I’m desiring? 

Saqi, fetch a jug of wine chilled with ice, but still 

I desire only your eyes where intoxication’s heat is lingering 
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Not one day have you come on the evening of your promise 
How well you’ve mastered the fine art of disappointing 

O ‘Ali, keep Chanda in the limelight just like this forever. 

Her youthful vigor's worth a hundred times an earthly spring 

This ghazal ends with an audaciously humble request; Mah Laqa Bai 
wants to be young and beautiful forever. She is sure that with ‘Ali’s sup¬ 
port, what is impossible by her own means is possible by his. 

Such a request seems secular and practical—especially coming from a 
courtesan who lives by her beauty; she takes Ali’s name only for worldly 
benefit, as if it were a magical charm. To counterbalance this impression, 
we should consider another poem at the opposite end of the spectrum. 
Mah Laqa Bai has ironically structured the following gha2al around the 
rhyming word fa'viz or “magic charm.” Many Muslims wear a ta^viz as 
a small piece of paper upon which are written verses from the Qur’an, 
certain names of God, or numbers that represent such holy words; the 
paper is rolled or folded into a metal tube or leather pouch and attached 
to a string that is worn around the neck or high on the arm.'* Mah Laqa 
Bai's poem plays with this convention and teases the listener with the 
question of how a charm can work without sincere intention of heart: 
“I don’t want astrology’s amulets, Chanda, or any magic spells / Love for 
Ali is the ultimate charm for my heart.”'* Mah Laqa Bai declares that she 
needs no amulet, whether given by a learned astrologer or by a wise sage. 
She insists that she does not repeat the name of Ali for practical gain, 
as if it were a magic spell. Rather, she invokes his name because love for 
him animates her heart. She turns to him out of sincere desire for his 
attention, not for some other goal that he can secure for her. 

In Urdu literature, it is unusual for a poet to use ghazals so persis¬ 
tently for praising a religious leader. The qasida was used for praise or 
the masnavi for telling heroic narratives. Yet Mah Laqa Bai is not alone 
in this practice. Other courtesan poets also use ghazals to praise Ali and 
other members of the Prophet’s family. In fact, this practice results in a 
confluence of two disparate trends: the trend for courtesans to specialize 
in writing only ghazals (rather than other poetic forms) and the tendency 
for courtesans to be Shi‘i. To illustrate how Mah Laqa Bai is like other 
courtesan poets of her era, we can compare her poetry to that of her 
contemporary Lutf al-Nisa. 

Lutf al-Nisa wrote with the pen name "Imtiyaz” or Excellence, and she 
was also a Shi‘i courtesan of the Deccan. We do not possess sources to 
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document her biography, but it appears that she was born and raised in 
Awrangabad and then later moved to Hyderabad.” Lutf al-Nisa rivaled 
Mah Laqa Bai in circulating a divan of ghazals at about the same time; 
there is scholarly disagreement over who was the first woman to dissemi¬ 
nate a full dhran of Urdu ghazals. Yet what is more remarkable than who 
came first is that both women circulated their groundbreaking divans in 
the same year.” Lutf al-Nisa praises the rule of the second nizam, who 
brought stability to the Deccan.” These similarities show that Mah Laqa 
Bai was not unique but was one of a class of Shi'i courtesan poets who 
rose to prominence in her era. Yet Mah Laqa Bai’s poems have a mysti¬ 
cal depth and complex spiritual imagery that is largely absent in those 
poems of Lutf al-Nisa and other courtesan poets. Mah Laqa Bai’s mystical 
love of‘Ali is a distinguishing feature. 

Mystical Love of ‘Ali 

Love of Ali was Mah Laqa Bai's ultimate goal, and intensification of that 
love was reward in itself; in this way, her Shi‘i devotion expressed a mys¬ 
tical quest. Her love for Ali would transform her and transport her. Her 
Shi'i devotion verged on mysticism, as the devotee's love aflfair with ‘Ali. 
Her devotion to ‘Ali was not simply about finding strength to face the 
vicissitudes of court power. It was a way of courting ‘Ali through love, 
which might grant her power in more worldly realms as a reflection of 
her self-abnegating devotion to ‘Ali. 

For Mah Laqa Bai and other Shi'i believers, valayat—the act of sup¬ 
porting the status of ‘Ali as vali—was more than mere sectarian partisan¬ 
ship. It was love that had mystical elements, causing the ego to dissolve 
in the overwhelming presence of the loved one, in this case ‘Ali, as anchor 
for the chain of the imams. Henri Corbin, a scholar of Shi'ism and mys¬ 
ticism, explains that “Shi'ism is the religion of the walaya (in Arabic, or 
valayat in Persian].... The Shi'a were fully aware through the teaching 
of their Imams that their Shi'ism was basically a devotion of love.... 
Moreover, the profession of this love, of this walaya, takes precedence 
over all the obligations of the shari'a, not only in the sense that it alone 
authenticates the performance of these obligations but also because it 
can compensate for failure to meet them.”” Corbin does not distinguish 
between allegiance [valayat] and intimacy [vilayat], two terms from Ara¬ 
bic that are so close as to be interchangeable. Shi'i devotion is not just 
about sectarian allegiance to the imams’ leadership and following a code 
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of law based upon the imams’ teachings; rather, these two elements are 
based upon a deeper love for the imams, love that can lead one to self- 
sacrifice. Mah Laqa Bai’s insight is that love of any kind is of one essence, 
such that love for another person in a romantic or passionate mode is 
analogous to love for the imams in a devotional mode and love for God in 
a mystical mode. All these loves form a continuous chain and constitute a 
path of spiritual cultivation by which the soul moves from selfish preoc¬ 
cupation to divine illumination. 

That is why the ghazal—as a love poem—can bridge seamlessly with 
a poem of longing for a charismatic religious leader and yearning for 
mystical absorption in God. Such bridging of romantic love into mystical 
love is depicted in this poem of Mah Laqa Bai’s:“ 

Go pass by her alley and deliver this, my messenger 

Just a sigh from me to show what’s amiss, my messenger 
I wrote for him a colorful account with my heart’s blood 
But how can one effect a heart so merciless, my messenger? 

How will these “noble scribes” learn the state of my heart? 

How can others get my news before I dismiss my messenger? 

He laughs as he asks how I am in this lonely exile 

Present an eye’s mist and cool sigh’s kiss, my messenger 
On behalf of Chanda’s plea, “O King of Najafl" quickly 

Bow your head and his noble doorstep kiss, my messenger 

The first two couplets present images from romantic love poetry. The 
alienated lover tries to overcome distance by sending a messenger— 
often the cool spring breeze—to send news of her suffering and perse¬ 
verance. The third couplet shifts focus to mystical love and refers to the 
“noble scribes” {kiraman katibin), angels who record one’s good and bad 
deeds (Q 82:11). But how can they judge her actions without knowing 
the state of her heart? When her love is concealed deep in her heart, so 
deep that she herself cannot fathom it, how can others learn of her state, 
even if the others are angels? The fourth couplet expresses this mystical 
insight with devotional fervor—the only acceptable demonstration of 
love is sighing and weeping. Her poems reveal Shi'i devotion based on 
the centrality of love: its outer demonstration is zealous loyalty to ‘Ali and 
his political cause, while its inner dimension is absorption in the light of 
the imams through which one achieves union with God. 

Shi'i devotion is centered upwn love and thus has a common language 
with Sufism as cultivated in a Sunni environment. The stations of love 
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mark the stages in spiritual refinement and mystical ascension, as dis¬ 
played in this poem:” 

My sleepless night’s accompanied by rising fortune’s star thus far 
From his house toward mine, my lover’s come just thus far 
Nothing but Moses’ miracle-working staff could ever 

Raise up your self-intoxicated narcissus eyes just thus far 
You’ve left me with heart broken and gut torn, but I still hope 
You cruel beloved, you’ll come again my way just thus far 
Why should seeing the dewdrops fill my eyes with hope? 

My tears have kept the whole bed of roses fresh thus far 
On hearing his name, Chanda’s mind flies to the heavens, but still 
Search for 'Ali persists no matter how high one has come thus far 

In love, self-preoccupation is extinguished {fana’) and union with the 
other is sustained {baqa']. The fluctuation of these two spiritual states 
marks ascension—a rising up through refinement of mystical percep¬ 
tion, which brings one ever closer to union with God. This is the case 
whether the mysticism is in a Shi'i environment or a Sufi environment. 

Mystical love has both negative and positive expressions. In its nega¬ 
tive sense, love marks an urgent goal not yet reached, and its metaphors 
are separation {jiraq) and lonely yearning {ishtiyaq]. In its positive sense, 
love conjures up an alluring experience that is present, and its metaphors 
are union and intoxication. This positive expression of love is displayed 
in this following poem, which addresses ‘Ali by his nickname Abu 'Ihrab 
or “Man of Dust’’:“ 

Since the heart sipped someone’s glance like wine from love’s urn 
Abandoned wanders the heart, drunk and sunk in love’s no-return 
The wine-pourer’s visage can’t hold a match to your flaming gaze 
Whose hot cheek gave my heart passion’s light and love’s burn 
For what purpose have I offered my own head as a gift 
If you still keep your heart veiled and my love spurn? 

Since my eye lingered on your sigh-inspiring cheek 
My soul is upset and my heart flutters with love’s yearn 
In both worlds, Chanda’s only plea is this, Abu 'ftirab 
Keep me by your side at each twist of love’s turn 

This poem expresses Shi'i mysticism, which has many parallels with Sufi 
mysticism as cultivated in a Sunni environment. The pwem’s rhyming 
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phrase ends with the word "hean" (di/]; this series of words marks the 
stations of love or, in Mah Laqa Bai’s words, "each twist of love’s turn." 
The stations of love start with the call to self-abandonment and move 
to suffering from passion’s heat, to lamenting alienation, to persisting 
despite agitation, to finally ending up in the dust—but with the hope of 
union with a divine lover, like ‘Ali, who will come to the rescue. 

Representing Shi'i devotion as love mysticism in a language that had 
many elements in common with Sufism was not just an expression of the 
essence of Shi'ism; it was also an astute strategy for Shi'is in the court of 
a post-Mughal Sunni ruler. In court, Mah Laqa Bai may have had to veil 
her veneration of ‘Ali to not antagonize Sunni nobility. Yet she rightly 
praised the ruler who, despite being Sunni, provided the stability and 
peace of a reign that allowed rank and status for loyal nobles regardless 
of their sect or creed. In fact, prime ministers and noble families who 
were Shi‘i could rise to the peak of power and influence; key examples of 
this were the prime ministers who were her patrons, Aristu Jah and Mir 
‘Alam. They saw the reign of the Sunni nizams as one that allowed justice 
for the common man, prosperity for the diligent, and patronage of Shi'i 
shrines without persecution. During this era it was not just Shi'i nobles, 
like Mah Laqa Bai and her circle, who patronized building projects on the 
hilltop shrine of Mawla ‘Ali. The nizams, despite their Simni creed, also 
had buildings constructed there for pilgrims, as did their Hindu nobles. 


Shi^i and Sufi Rituals in Honor of‘Ali 

Mah Laqa Bai’s mystical devotion to ‘Ali as the perfect man was not mere 
rhetoric. It was encoded in the words of her poems and enacted in the 
works of her hands. Mah Laqa Bai was one of the richest women in the 
wealthiest realm in South Asia at the time. She had financial clout, sym¬ 
bolic status, and political power, which she mobilized in projects of ar¬ 
tistic and ritual patronage. In her ritual patronage, she made her love for 
‘Ali concrete and displayed it lavishly for the public to enjoy and admire. 
Her most durable patronage was in the form of building up the shrine 
to Mawla ‘Ali on the hillock outside of Hyderabad. In less tangible ways, 
she also promoted the love of ‘Ali, the Shi‘i imams, and Sufi sages whose 
teachings of love mysticism rhymed with her own. 

The annual ‘urs that celebrated the discovery of ‘Ali’s traces on the hill¬ 
ock was the theater in which Mah Laqa Bai acted out her devotion with 
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full public speaacle. Her own historian, Jawhar, records the generosity 
and grandeur that Mah Laqa Bai lavished on this celebration. This in turn 
has been faithfully recorded in her Urdu biography by Gawhar; 

There are the traces of ‘All’s presence full of greatness and might upon the 
hill outside of Hyderabad.... Hundreds of thousands of men and women, 
noble and lowly, rich and pioor, young and old, great and small, all come 
from the city of Hyderabad and its surrounding regions and gather on the 
mountain of heavenly majesty.... During the ‘urs of Maula ‘Ali, Mah Laqa 
Bai would go up to the noble hill. Each group of ascetics and sages would 
gather together for this celebration. For four days continuously at two 
appointed times, all kinds of food would be brought from Mah Laqa Bai’s 
kitchen for them to eat. At their time of parting, each ascetic would be 
given one rupee in coin or some would get—according to their rank—five 
rupees each. Some would get fifty and others one hundred rupees in the 
name of God and for God's sake alone. To those devotees living at and 
serving the dargah, she would give rupees or clothes or other goods." 

This celebration of ‘Ali’s spiritual presence at Hyderabad was one of the 
biggest religious rituals of the year. From the time of the second nizam, 
the ostensibly Sunni rulers would participate in the procession.^ 

This celebration brought together Sunni and Shi'i in a shared ritual of 
devotion. The ‘urs of Mawla ‘Ali commemorated the anniversary of the 
discovery of ‘Ali’s handprint on the stone at the top of the hill, marking 
his perpetual charismatic presence with the people of Hyderabad. This 
spiritual presence cannot be compartmentalized into sectarian quarters, 
for Shi'i Muslims revere ‘Ali as the first imam while Sufi-oriented Sun¬ 
nis revere him as the first saint. Accordingly, holy people of both Shi'i 
and Sufi persuasion participate in the ‘urs of Mawla ‘Ali. Mah Laqa Bai 
lavished gifts upon the representatives of Sayyid families (descended ge¬ 
nealogically from ‘Ali) and also the ascetics and sages who upheld ‘Ali’s 
spiritual teachings, even if they were Sunnis. 

This coming together of Shi'i and Sufi believers also occurred in an¬ 
other celebration. A different ritual would be held a few days earlier, on 
the thirteenth day of Rajab, to celebrate the birthday of ‘Ali. This was 
called the Jashn-e Haideri. Gawhar records that “each year on the 13th of 
Rajab, the committee for the Jashn-e Haideri would convene. In this, the 
virtues of the king of saints would be recited and all kinds of food and 
drink would be provided."" In this celebration, ‘Ali was referred to as the 
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king of saints [shah-e awliya). This celebrates his role as the fountainhead 
of charismatic initiations in Sufi orders, in addition to his role as the 
first imam for Shi'i believers. Mah Laqa Bai would provide the finan¬ 
cial support for feeding those who attended the celebration. Tajalli ‘Ali 
Shah included a vivid illustration of such devotional gatherings, which 
the nizam attended with Sufi masters and renunciant holy men of all 
persuasions. The illustration shows the king sining in their midst while 
they all listen to the music of Qawwali singers and Kalavants who per¬ 
formed Dhrupad compositions with lyrics praising Ali and members of 
the Prophet s holy family.*^ 

Mah Laqa Bai devoted special attention to the rituals of Muharram, 
an unambiguously Shi‘i commemoration in which Sunnis and Hindus 
also participated to revere the memory of Imam Husain’s valor and self- 
sacrifice: “When the month of Muharram would come, Mah Laqa Bai 
would abstain from delicious and rich food out of sorrow for Imam Hu¬ 
sain’s sacrifice. In all the 'ashur-khanas of the land, which are numer¬ 
ous beyond counting, she would give every scholar an amount from one 
to five rupees, in accord with their status, as an offering to God. To the 
descendants of the Prophet and lovers of the family of the Prophet she 
would give thousands of rupees, depending upon their station and sta- 
tus.’’“ At Mah Laqa Bai’s grand mansion, she trained girls in singing, 
dancing, and the courtesan’s arts, but in the days of Muharram this joyful 
activity would be curtailed. As if to balance the sensual with the spiritual, 
she had a devotional complex facing her mansion. 

Out of respea for Ali, she built facing it a separate palace for religious 
scholars. In front of the ‘ashur-khana she erected a raised hall for the beat¬ 
ing of kettledrums {naqqar-khana). When the new moon of Muharram 
appeared, she had the ‘ashur-khana decorated with all kinds of sculpted 
images {‘alams). ... For giving sermons, a raised pulpit hung in black would 
be erected. There, events from the Rawzat al-Shuhada would be recited. 

For lighting up the ‘ashur-khana, torches were set_From the beginning 

of Muharram until the tenth day of Ashura, it would remain brightly lit 
from sundown until dawn. Every evening, poems of lamentation [marsiya] 
would be recited. In beautiful melodies, women’s lamentation songs (soz) 
would be sung. After this, poems telling the events of martyrdom {rawza- 
khwan) would be recited, in accordance with the Prophet’s saying, “I grant 
heaven to any who weep for Husain, or are made to weep or make others 
weep." After this, replicas of the martyr’s tomb {ta’ziya) are carried in pro- 
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cession and mourners beat their chests in grief as if the Day of Judgment 

had actually come.** 

Mah Laqa Bai sp)onsored these rituals and paid for multicourse meals 
to be prepared for the exhausted mourners for ten nights. She provided 
rosewater to sprinkle over anyone who fell unconscious while carrying 
floats representing the tomb of Husain. 

As a counterbalance to the thoroughly Shi'i rituals of Muharram, Mah 
Laqa Bai patronized festivals of others sects and religions. She supported 
a devotional celebration deeply Sufi in orientation called the Offering 
on the Holy Eleventh Day [Gyarwin Sharif in Urdu, Yazdehum~e Sharif in 
Persian). It celebrated the continuing spiritual presence among devotees 
of the great Sufi master 'Abd al-Qadir Jilani, after whom the Qadiri Sufi 
order is named. This hadis scholar and Hanbali jurist in Baghdad was 
also a popular preacher. After his death, his family and followers spread 
through the Islamic world, carrying stories of their ancestor as a char¬ 
ismatic Sufi master and miracle worker who could help any in need of 
healing or protection.** Because he was a Sayyid (descended from Imam 
Hasan on his paternal side and from Imam Husain on his maternal side], 
Abd al-Qadir was also seen as a charismatic extension of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s own personality, much like an imam in Shi'i thought. Abd 
al-Qadir Jilani became popular in Hyderabad, where shrines to him often 
feature pictures of a tiger or lion, linking him to Imam Ali, who was 
known as the "Lion of God." 

Abd al-Qadir Jilani was a Sufi personality, yet Mah Laqa Bai patron¬ 
ized grand celebrations of his death anniversary: "Each year on the elev¬ 
enth day of Rabi' al-Thani, the offering of the Holy Eleventh would be 
celebrated in honor of his majesty, Sayyid Abd al-Qadir Jilani—may God 
sanctify his heart. Varieties of delicacies would be prepared and fed to 
the poor and needy. In addition, to ascetics and the pious poor, coins or 
clothes would be distributed."** She perceived this celebration as com¬ 
memorating the piety and holiness of a Sayyid who, though he was not 
an imam as recognized by the Shi'is, was a descendant of the imams. 
Popular veneration of Abd al-Qadir Jilani made him into a simulacrum 
of Imam Ali in a guise that Sunnis could embrace. 

Abd al-Qadir Jilani is an almost mythic figure, but Mah Laqa Bai also 
showered her generosity on more quotidian Sufis. She built a shrine for 
one lowly Sufi who lived on her land near the step-well she built; 
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At Adikmet along the road to Mawla Ali—which now lies behind Osmania 
University’s Arts College building—there lived a Sufi mendicant {darvesh) 
by the name of Tahir Shah. While traveling to Mawla ‘Ali and back to 
Hyderabad, Mah Laqa Bai would see him sitting in the open, whether in 
blazing sun or pouring rain. Eventually, she found that he had no shelter, 
so for this Sufi begger she sanctioned a building with her own personal 
funds. Today this building is known locally as the “Pavilion of Tar-Shah" 
[Tarh Shah hi Baradari).^ 

This incident illustrates the wide embrace of her generosity and the toler¬ 
ant sympathy of her Shi'i belief. 

It was not just Sufis who benefited from Mah Laqa Bai’s patronage. She 
supported an ecumenical fair honoring wise holy men of every religious 
community: 

Each year there would be a fair known by the name Mela Khat-Darsan. 
In its first day, the fair would begin with the prayers of the ascetics both 
young and old of both Hindustan and the Deccan, along with eloquent 
reciters of the Qur’an, and sages who live for knowledge. Sweets would be 
sent to the households of all the sages and saints (masha^ikh) in the land. 
If a sage had a household full of children and brothers, even up to twenty 
persons, each one by name would be given a ser [about two pounds] or 
more of sweets. The same amount would be sent to each Qur’an reciter. 
On the second day, all of the Sufi ascetics would gather, those free of any 
order along with those in the Madari, Qadiri, Chishti and others of the 
fourteen Sufi lineages— For each and every one, food and drink would 
be prepared, along with sweets and other delicacies that would be humbly 
placed before them. Acres of ascetics would be seated together. On the 
third day, a group of about seventy thousand impoverished, needy, handi¬ 
capped and diseased would gather. Each and every one of these people 
would receive a half ser of sweets. On the fourth day, the ascetics [jogi) and 
Hindu holy men [bairagi) would gather. For them the best kind of fried 
sweet would be prepared.” 

In this fair honoring the ascetics of many religions, Mah Laqa Bai would 
fund the preparation of the copious costly sweets that would be distrib¬ 
uted as a social recognition of their renunciation and spiritual prowess. 
Each day of the four-day fair would honor a different type of holy person: 
Islamic scholars, Sufi leaders, Hindu ascetics, the indigent and vulner- 
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able. Each was honored by being offered sweets, with no discrimination 
on the basis of religion or sect in a potent display of Deccan convivencia. 

According to her Shi‘i spirituality, those who took upon themselves 
suffering and privation proved their holiness and earned a devotee’s love, 
and such love inspired her to selflessly give of what blessings she had 
in life. Her biographer Gawhar concludes by noting, “By all accounts, 
Mah Laqa Bai was a wondrous, high-minded woman from whose flood of 
generosity no community or group was excluded.”” While theologically 
she was staunchly Shi'i, when it came to ritual and celebration she was 
quite ecumenical. Though she personally cultivated her love mysticism 
by focusing on "Ali and his family and descendants, Mah Laqa Bai allowed 
her love mysticism to spread widely and embrace any who sacrificed for 
the sake of love. 

Conclusion 

Mah Laqa Bai's true love was for ‘Ali. Despite her lyric poetry, her expres¬ 
sions of ShiU devotion, and her avid love of building, Mah Laqa Bai was 
first and foremost a courtesan and dancer. As a courtesan, it was her 
profession and her art to seduce men, enchant them, entertain them, 
and cajole from them financial and political support. But in all these love 
games, she could never be caught up in love with a man, for that would 
have spelled the end of her f>owerful allure that was based on haughty 
independence. In compensation, it was ‘Ali whom she could truly love. 
From other men, one could expect appreciation and patronage, then in¬ 
fidelity and separation. But from ‘Ali, one could expect constant loyalty 
and eternal generosity. 

Mah Laqa Bai remained ambivalent toward actual men but remained 
ardent in her love of ‘Ali, the ideal man. It is as if she always remembered 
her family history of women being betrayed by men. Her grandmother 
suffered from her husband’s wayward spending and abandonment. Her 
mother suffered as a concubine in her early life and had to raise her two 
eldest daughters with no male support. Mah Laqa Bai was spared such 
trauma while growing up in luxury and educated refinement, but she 
always knew she was being raised to be a courtesan, not a wife. 

Because of her experience as a female dancer and courtesan, she could 
express love for ‘Ali more deeply than other Shi‘i devotees, whether male 
or female. Her training as a courtesan attuned her to all the nuances 
of love, passion, and seduction, which she could perform publicly while 
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other women were restrained. Mah Laqa Bai focused these erotic skills 
into both her rhetoric and her devotional life. In rhetoric, she produced 
ghazals that combine themes of romantic and spiritual love with a pas¬ 
sionate focus on ‘Ali. In her devotional life, she engaged in numerous 
rituals of commemoration and celebration in which her Shi*i devotion 
diffused into honoring the sages and holy leaders of other religious com¬ 
munities. Both in ritual and in rhetoric, Mah Laqa Bai displayed a mysti¬ 
cal approach to religion without abandoning her zealous ShiM allegiance. 
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Conjunction —when Sun Meets Moon 

People ask, “When is this day of resurrection?" 

When sight is dazed when the moon disappears 
When sun and moon are made to meet 

—Qur'an, Surat al-Qiyama (75:6-8) 


The Qur’an warns that a sign of the day of resurrection is that the sun 
will be made to meet the moon. Opposites will be joined and routines 
shattered. Our distractions will be pulled aside. Our real situation will be 
there, blindingly bright, before our dazed sight. Before the end comes, 
this world constitutes a tense standoflf between mind-numbing routine 
and miraculous moments. Most people travel well-worn paths of routine 
to avoid inquiring deeply into their own fragile condition; however, the 
two personalities compared in this study, Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai, 
were not afraid to step outside routine. They courted the miraculous, 
lived beyond the norms of their society, and left vivid accounts of their 
journey in literary legacy and biographical records. 

Like the sun and moon, Shah Siraj never met Mah Laqa Bai in this 
world. Rather, they meet in the realm of imagination. This concluding 
chapter will explicate important points that emerge from the comparison 
between Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai, whose personalities overlap even 
if they never met. 

Meeting through Gender 

Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai meet in the ambiguities of gender rela¬ 
tions. Gender identity and the equivocal relationships it sets into play 
are an integral part of poetry, performance, and mysticism. Shah Siraj 
and Mah Laqa Bah both performed gender outside of heteronormative 
regulations. Both avoided marriage but for different reasons, reasons 
determined by their respective gender identities. 



shah Siraj avoided marriage because of his sexual orientation. He 
was a male attracted to other males who, after a disastrous youthful love 
affair, vowed to never fall in love again. Instead he sublimated sexual 
desires into transcendental love for God, through submission to his Sufi 
master in the Chishti order. Yet his erotic longing and powerful imagina¬ 
tion found expression in love poetry that he set to Qawwali music, until 
his master ordered him to stop composing love poems. Shah Siraj never 
questioned his male gender, but he did interrogate the responsibilities of 
masculinity in his patriarchal society and firmly rejected the obligation to 
marry, procreate, and run a household. Sufism provided him an alterna¬ 
tive structure and community, one in which homosocial bonding was the 
norm. Within this framework, Shah Siraj found a way to negotiate his 
homosexual feelings while living a life respected by others. 

In contrast, Mah Laqa Bai accepted the heterosexual norms of her 
society even as she contested many asp)ects of female gender roles. She 
exaggerated the charaaerisrics that her society assigned to the feminine 
gender in order to avoid female gender obligations. She accentuated the 
aspects of beauty, grace, charm, and seductiveness, yet turned these into 
perpetual pleasures and professional pursuits instead of upholding them 
as means toward the goal of attracting a mate for marriage, procreation, 
and child-rearing. She adopted a girl-child to inherit her wealth and con¬ 
tinue her artistic lineage, but she avoided marriage and pregnancy, which 
would have made her dependent upon men. Rather, she negotiated with 
powerful men at court through the arts. In this sense, her behavior both 
embraced feminine gender characteristics through song and dance and 
transcended them through her cultivation of education, literacy, and 
poetic competitiveness. She competed with men in these domains as an 
equal in ways that only courtesans could. While female members of aris¬ 
tocratic households—as wives and daughters — could pursue learning 
and literature, they could not compete with men or court men in pub¬ 
lic gatherings as could courtesans. For this reason, courtesans earn the 
admiration of some modern feminists while bearing the condemnation 
of others. The social power they wielded as courtesans did not uplift all 
women in their society but rather marked them as the exceptions that 
reinforced the rules. 

Beyond the specificity of these two personalities and the class of 
people they represented—Shah Siraj representing Sufis and Mah Laqa 
Bai representing courtesans—the comparison between them raises is¬ 
sues about gender in their society. The comparison suggests that we must 
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look at gender identities beyond the male-female binary that structured 
their society. We must not be fooled by the ubiquity of the male-female 
binary, whether we are examining the Deccan, South Asia, or Islamic so¬ 
cieties globally. Within the structure of the male-female binary, there are 
many important variations, the boundaries of which are relative rather 
than absolute. Within the male gender category are many ambiguities 
and alternative masculinities to be lived out; these include asexual men, 
homosexual men, or men who value homosocial bonding. As Amanullah 
De Sondy has argued, analysis of gender in Islam should consider plural 
models of masculinity to be the norm: "The plural term masculinities 
is then a word that goes against the grain but requires serious consid¬ 
eration in the study of Islam and Muslims.”* Within the female gender 
category, there are many ambiguities and alternative femininities that 
some adopted; these include asexual women who renounced sexual re¬ 
lationships and those who avoided marriage to live as courtesans. There 
were also women forced to be concubines, bound by their sexual avail¬ 
ability to a man but without the legitimacy of being a wife or the status 
of being a courtesan. 

No account of society, its religious practices, and its arts will be com¬ 
plete without including these variations in gender performance. The very 
firmness of the male-female binary for the majority depends upon the 
existence of alternative avenues available to sexual and gender minori¬ 
ties.* Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai belong to the few who explored these 
alternative roles in their performance of gender. Contemporary gender 
studies as an intellectual discipline has moved toward analyzing gen¬ 
der as a p)erformance. Gender roles are performed in ways that structure 
relations of power in society; they are not natural categories of being 
that are systematized by anatomy, sex roles, or procreative functions. 
Mah Laqa Bai and Shah Siraj are eloquent examples of how gender is 
performative—from an early modern era before “gender” existed as an 
analytic term. 

Both Mah Laqa Bai and Shah Siraj took considerable risks to achieve 
success through their alternative gender performance. We will never 
understand fully the psychological pain Shah Siraj suffered when he ex¬ 
perienced insanity and social alienation in his adolescence. We will never 
know for certain the physical pain that Mah Laqa Bai endured to excel in 
dance or to avoid pregnancy. Neither personality recorded these trying 
events in a clinical way, though they must have been the very foundation 
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for both artists’ later success. The vivid literary record that both poets left 
transforms these trials into triumphs. 


Meeting through the Arts 

Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai meet on the stage of the arts. The social roles 
that they represent overlap profoundly because Sufis and courtesans 
interaaed through the arts. Music, dance, and literature are boundary- 
blurring activities that Islamic social history must address. Such activi¬ 
ties are complex because they are rich with nuance: they aim at artistic 
achievements that heighten emotional resp)onse to religious ideals even 
as they transcend the routine boundaries of religious communities. In 
the Deccan, artistic activities invited panicipation by members of diverse 
communities, leading to complex interactions between Sunnis and Shi’is 
and between Muslims, Hindus, and others. Muslim participation in the 
arts had important social repercussions as well as religious significance. 
Music, dance, and poetry had great importance to Sufis and courtesans 
and created an arena of interaction that would otherwise be denied them 
by competition between sectarian or communal allegiances. Of course, 
both Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai were poets, and their mutual contribu¬ 
tion to the Urdu ghazal genre forms the very substance of this book. But 
for them, poetry was inextricably connected to music and dance. 

Shah Siraj was a Chishti Sufi. Members of this Sufi order recited po¬ 
etry, cultivated music with p)erformative ecstasy, and expressed an ethic 
of love. They set the cultural paradigm for Sufis in South Asia and ori¬ 
ented it toward musical arts. Shah Siraj was both a Sufi master and an 
expert in Hindustani music, not as a performer but rather as a listener, 
patron, and connoisseur (rosifca). In this sense, he was typical of many 
Sufis in South Asia, especially the Chishtis, who elevated the ritual of 
listening to music (both Qawwali and more courtly classical genres] to 
the level of meditative worship. 

As musicians, Sufis often interacted with courtesans. Their largest 
field of common interest was music, but Sufis and courtesans also shared 
a limited overlap in dance. Courtesans like Mah Laqa Bai were exponents 
of kathak dance, performed in royal courts or aesthetic gatherings. Sufis 
did not ordinarily attend such dance performances. But they did engage 
in a kind of ritualized dance of their own, though “dance" in this con¬ 
text was not rigorously practiced art to express theater or embody myth. 
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Rather it was spontaneous movement to express mystical ecstasy and 
loss of self-consciousness* In this field of expressive motion, Sufis and 
courtesans shared a common culture, though their practices were quite 
different. 

In Sufism, dance-like practice occurred as part of the ritual of listen¬ 
ing to mystical poems set to music.* Some Muslim jurists and ascetics 
denounced Sufi uses of music as un-Islamic or debauched.* Sufi scholars 
countered with spirited defenses and cited hadis reports to defend not 
just music but dance as allowed or encouraged by the Prophet. One such 
report quotes ‘Ali as saying, “I visited the Prophet with Ja‘far [ibn Abi 
Talib] and Zayd [ibn Haritha]. The Prophet said to Zayd: Tou are a ser¬ 
vant in my care,’ whereupon Zayd began to hop on one leg around the 
Prophet. The Prophet then said to Ja'far, 'You resemble me in my human¬ 
ity and virtue,’ whereupon Ja’far began to hop behind Zayd. The Prophet 
then said to me [‘Ali], 'You are of me and I am of you,’ whereupon I began 
to hop behind Ja’farIn this report, the Prophet Muhammad’s most stal¬ 
wart companions hop around him to express their overwhelming joy at 
hearing him verbally express their intimate relation with him. Words 
from a beloved spiritual master invoked in them elements of dance. 

This hopping—being suspended between earth and heaven—is a 
good description of Sufi ecstatic dance practiced by Chishti Sufis. The 
movements are largely circular: pivoting on one foot or shuffling in cir¬ 
cles, often with one arm raised upward pointing to the singular power 
of God’s pure being that has overwhelmed the subject and effaced his 
or her consciousness. Sufi manuals sometimes specify that both feet 
of a dancing Sufi should not leave the ground at once so that the ges¬ 
tures are humble rather than artfully manipulative or sensuously erotic. 
Among Chishti Sufis, Amir Khusro sometimes danced rapt during devo¬ 
tional music, though Nizam al-Din Awliya disapproved if Amir Khusro 
raised his hands above his waist since he had not renounced the world 
and earned money as a court poet.’ Burhan al-Din Gharib once danced 
for eleven days consecutively, forcing musicians to repeat variations 
of the phrase that sent him into ecstasy until he came down from the 
experience.* 

In modem ethnomusicology, this is often analyzed as "trance.” Ec¬ 
static movements during sama‘ are not a self-conscious and practiced 
art of movement and might be more aptly described as "gesture” rather 
than dance.* Hagiographical sources record stories of Sufis engaging 
in dance movements borrowed from the art of courtly dance like that 
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of the courtesans in which erotic enticement is foremost. Sufis might 
use it to express supplication and longing for intimacy or favor fi-om a 
powerful figure, as illustrated by a popular anecdote about Amir Khusro. 
To cheer Nizam al-Din Awliya, who was inconsolable when his favorite 
nephew died, Khusro dressed in women’s clothing and danced before 
his spiritual guide.'® His transvestite performance had the comic and 
erotic power to break his master’s sadness. By surrendering patriarchal 
masculinity through courtly dance, he performed his supplication of in¬ 
timacy toward a spiritual superior. A later Chishti Sufi, Musa Sada Sohag 
(died 1449 in Ahmedabad), followed Amir Khusro’s example to dress as a 
woman and dance at Nizam al-Din Awliya’s tomb, audaciously deciding 
to never remove women's dress and bangles. He became a saintly guide 
of courtesans and hijras and founder of the “Sada Sohagi” order of Sufis 
who danced and sang in public, mimicking courtesans in a transvestite 
performance to cement their renunciation of worldly ambition. Some of 
them lived in Awrangabad and others settled near where Mah Laqa Bai 
lived in Hyderabad’s old city." 

The examples above show that some Sufis cultivated dance as a de¬ 
votional art, but they were very few in number. Most Sufis limited their 
movement repertoire to ecstatic gestures or a circling shuffle to show 
self-abandon. In contrast, most courtesans cultivated dance or assisted 
in its associated performance arts. Courtesans helped develop the dance 
style we know as kathak, which adopted gestures from the archive of 
Islamic symbolism. The dance of courtesans and the gestures of Sufis 
are distina, yet they share symbolic elements. Many Muslim jurists de¬ 
nounce dance as libertine or sensual, and because it is unacceptable to 
the pious, dance is symbolically powerful in Islamic cultures. Both Sufis 
and courtesans exploited this. Courtesans used dance to heighten their 
allure with the fragrance of danger and disrepute. Some Sufis used it to 
serve as a symbol of rejecting worldly ambition and to express noncon¬ 
formist sincerity in poetry and song. 

Meeting through the Love of‘Ali 

Shah Siraj with Mah Laqa Bai meet through the love of Hazrat 'Ali or 
vilayat. Sufis and courtesans interacted through the shared symbolism 
of love for ‘Ali and the “family of the Prophet.” Comparing Mah Laqa Bai 
and Shah Siraj helps us to understand the divergence and convergence 
between Sufi and Shi’i communities. The concepts of vilayat and cha- 
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risma bring these two communities into a shared symbolic space, even 
if they differ over ritual and theology. 

Shi’is and Sunnis share many elements often ignored, as dramatic 
conflict overshadows quiet cooperation. In the Deccan region, Muslim 
communities are predominantly Sufi Sunni and Desi Shi’i communities, 
which share a common element of devotion to ‘Ali. Both see ‘Ali as the 
closest follower to the Prophet Muhammad, such that ‘Ali represents a 
continuation of the essential presence of the Prophet. Both groups see 
love of ‘Ali as a necessary precondition for love of Muhammad. This em¬ 
phasis on love of ‘Ali defines the cultural concept of vilayat, which is cen¬ 
tral to both Sufi and Shi’i theology. The Iranian American scholar Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr explains that this intimate connection involves “common 
parentage” in ‘Ali, “shared sources” of inspiration, and “mutual interac¬ 
tions” in their medieval elaboration.^ This book focuses on this third 
arena of commonality in the early-modern interactions between Sufis 
and Shi’is in the Deccan. This interaction points backward in time to ‘Ali’s 
persona as genesis and inspiration for both communities. 

Both Shi’is and Sufis defined their spiritual practice as absorbing 
the qualities of ‘Ali, who personifies the ideal human being and most 
powerful charismatic channel for divine presence in Islamic society. 
Their positive approach to ‘Ali, as a spiritual figure whom one emulates 
or loves, meant that they did not highlight a negative approach through 
‘Ali, as a political figure to whom one submits or gains power. Shi’i belief 
is based upon the assertion that ‘Ali is the only rightful leader of Muslims 
after the Prophet Muhammad died, yet this political claim has theologi¬ 
cal and mystical elements to it as well. 

Sufis share this devotion to ‘Ali and belief in his preeminence among 
all the followers of the Prophet. Sufis of the Chishti and Qadiri orders 
believe that ‘Ali was the closest follower of the Prophet. In theological 
debates, they were known as “Tafzili Sunnis” because they upheld the 
preeminence [tafoil] of‘Ali. Sufis also feel that the Prophet Muhammad’s 
charisma must be perpetuated in the Muslim community and see ‘Ali 
as the key figure in its perpetuation. However, Sufis understand ‘Ali as 
a saint rather than as a ruler. They perceive his preeminence to be in 
spiritual potency rather than in political rightfulness. They recognize 
the followers of ‘Ali to be saints trained in mysticism rather than rulers 
in a lineage of imams. 

Both Shi’is and Sufis extol ‘Ali as vali, literally the “Friend of God.” He 
was the vali because he possessed the quality of vilayat, a concept that 
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comes very close to the English term "charisma." Vilayat means closeness 
to or intimacy with a source of authority, which in turn grants one power 
over others: one who is intimate with God is granted power by God to 
execute divine will in the world.” Shi’i and Sufi communities adopted 
the same terms but developed subtly diflferent interpretations of their 
meaning. 

Both Sufis and Shi’is emphasize the necessity of charisma. ShPis see 
‘Ali as the rightful leader of the Islamic community, who was an inspired 
and inerrant follower of the Prophet, his charisma vouchsafed by his 
family relationship with the Prophet. Sufis see ‘Ali as a saintly exemplar, 
who was an inspired and intuitive follower of the Prophet, his charisma 
received through a mystical initiation with the Prophet. For Shi’is, alle¬ 
giance to ‘Ali is political but also involves loving devotion to him and his 
descendants of an intensity that can be mystical. For Sufis, devotion to 
‘Ali is spiritual but also involves emtdating his example in practical ethics, 
such as standing up to abusive power or embracing poverty.” Accepting 
poverty or denouncing pxjwer can have important political impact, even 
if these actions are motivated by essentially spiritual goals. 

The difference between Shi’i and Sufi understandings of ‘Ali is one 
of degree along a continuum; it is not one of binary opposition. Several 
forces brought Sufis and Shi’is closer to each other within this contin¬ 
uum. The first is Neoplatonic philosophy, which both Shi’i thinkers and 
Sufi sages avidly embraced during medieval times. In this philosophy, 
the cosmos is understood to emanate from God’s being such that hu¬ 
mans can regain a lost knowledge that the soul is not separate from God 
and can begin an "ascent” from the fetters of material existence through 
stages of spiritual enlightenment until one attains intimacy with God, 
imagined as pure being.” Another force that brought Shi’is and Sufis 
together was love mysticism, which is a particular expression of Neopla¬ 
tonic philosophy. God is not merely pure being but is radiant beauty such 
that God’s emanation that creates the cosmos is an expression of love. In 
turn, human beings can ascend to intimacy with God not through intel¬ 
lectual understanding but rather through the cultivation of love and self¬ 
less devotion. Another force that brought Shi’is and Sufis together was 
Persian poetry, a vehicle that expressed in a highly emotional and refined 
manner this fusion of Neoplatonic philosophy and love mysticism. 

With these forces effective during medieval centuries in Persian¬ 
speaking lands including South Asia, Sufis and Shi’is found more in com¬ 
mon than in difference. There was little opportunity for overtly political 
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Shi’ism, which nudged Shi’is to cultivate a more mystical, devotional, 
and literary practice of their faith; this dovetailed quite neatly with Sufi 
activities in the same region. The growth of orders like the Chishtis and 
Qadiris, which traced their teachings back to ‘Ali, meant that figures held 
as imams by Shi’is were seen as saints and exemplars of love mysticism.’* 
This Persianate cultural legacy infused the Islamic societies of South Asia 
in general and the Deccan in particular. In sixteenth-century Iran, this 
confluence between Shi’i and Sufi expressions of devotion was ruptured. 
The Safavid dynasty took power, declared Shi’ism to be the state religion, 
and suppressed Sufi orders as sites of possible Sunni subversion. Since 
then in Iran, Sufi poetry and music have been cherished as classical arts, 
but Sufi orders were largely driven underground. 

In the Deccan, the Qutb-Shahi sultans in Hyderabad did not enforce 
a seaarian pwlicy of suppressing Sunnis or discouraging Sufis. The con¬ 
tinuum of commonality between Shi’is and Sufis prevailed in the Dec- 
can long after it collapsed in Iran, which had nourished it for so long in 
Persian writings. In the Deccan, this tradition was transposed into Urdu 
literature with Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai as literary examples of this 
Desi Shi’i and Sufi Sunni continuity. At the broadest level, comparison of 
their lives and poetry is meaningful because it highlights how Sufis and 
Shi’is could meet on common ground in love mysticism. 

In Shi’i mysticism as reflected in the Urdu poetry of Mah Laqa Bai, Ali 
is not merely one among the saintly “Friends of God" but rather is first 
among them and their source. In loving him and drawing close to him 
with self-surrender, a devotee appeals for aid and intercession with God. 
Sufis also revere saints with this combination of devotional qualities, but 
they acknowledge that all saints derive from the original spiritual power 
of Ali. This spiritual effulgence of Ali spills over into others and empow¬ 
ers them to become saints in his model; in Islamic theology it is known 
as faiz or outpouring. It is the crucial term that links love mysticism, 
with its intense focus on a beloved person, with Neoplatonic philosophy, 
with its more intellectual yearning for abstract union with pure being. 
Mah Laqa Bai composes a whole ghazal that rhymes in the word faiz" 
In one couplet, she writes, "Please, just for me, illumine this world and 
the next / It's possible with the outpouring of just one glance from you.” 

Love for an ideal person becomes fuel for ascent into love of God, es¬ 
pecially if that person is a helping “Friend of God” who can intercede with 
God and bring one into greater intimacy with God. Just like in romantic 
love, one can approach a saintly Friend of God only with self-surrender. 
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In this goal, both Shi’is and Sufis can participate. For both Shi’is and 
Sufis, the prime models of self-sacrifice are ‘Ali and Husain. They were 
martyrs, but the example they set for others is ethical self-sacrifice in 
love, not merely dying for a cause. Shah Siraj wrote in one of his ghazals, 
“Oh Siraj, to repeat ‘Ali's name you must strive / Keep fresh in your mind 
Hyder’s passionate love."“ From a Sufi perspective, true lovers sacrifice 
themselves for others. The martial heroism and religious zealotry of‘Ali 
and Husain are rarefied into a love mysticism that sees the lover and be¬ 
loved as interpenetrating, to the point of sharing one essence.” This is a 
bewilderment that gives rise to love so powerful that one could sacrifice 
oneself, an act of generosity to which pious reason would never acqui- 
esce. Shah Siraj illustrates this in his poetry when he writes. 

He forgets anxieties of both worlds who drinks from love’s bottle 
He forgets the investigations of Jamshed and delusions of Aristotle 

Examine any being deeply you’ll see it’s a manifestation of God’s light 
Siraj forgets the idol and ponders the eternal with his insight subtle" 

Thus, *Ali and his family are crucial characters in the Sufi view of per¬ 
petual charisma. Through them, Sufis witness the power of God to mani¬ 
fest through anyone anywhere, without deferring to the expectations and 
rules of human society. From this point of confluence, Sufis and Shi’is 
diverge in the social form that their love for ‘Ali’s charisma might take. 
Sufi orders try to domesticate this charisma, channel it into interpersonal 
relationships, and build devotional institutions around it. A Sufi takes 
initiation with a spiritual guide who claims a chain of Sufi initiations 
leading back to renowned saints, originating with ‘Ali. This network of 
initiations from the past into the present, from a teacher to his disciples 
through which blessings and devotional practices are transmined, con¬ 
stitutes the Sufi order. When one joins a Sufi order, one creates a family 
without blood ties as a liminal community that is vibrant and meaningful 
but is outside the mainstream institutions of social order. Taking such an 
initiation allowed Shah Siraj to emerge from his youthful madness and 
lovelorn depression to fulfill his destiny as a poet and spiritual teacher. 

In a different form, Shi’is also try to domesticate the charisma of ‘Ali 
by insisting that it manifests through a genealogical bloodline. In each 
generation, one male from ‘Ali’s descendants is designated as the imam 
to whom Muslims should owe allegiance, yet most Muslims do not recog¬ 
nize the imam. So Shi’is advocate an alternate society based on an ideal 
of justice that is not currently possible, channeling ‘Ali’s charisma to form 
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a marginal community rather than a liminal community. The marginal 
community is defined by ritual and doctrine, which in the present time 
aims for a future restitution. Holding allegiance to this vision allowed 
Mah Laqa Bai to grow from a position of vulnerability as an unmarried 
woman into a courtesan who exerted great power and lived an exemplary 
ethical life. 

Both of these communities perpetuate the Prophet’s charisma through 
‘Ali, though the two communities seek to channel it, domesticate it, and 
institutionalize it in different ways. The result is two Muslim communi¬ 
ties—Sufi Sunni and Desi Shi’i—that are distinct yet share many com¬ 
mon elements. This allows them to both cooperate and compete, de¬ 
pending upon the social conditions. We can think of Sufis and Shi’is as 
forming two communities based on divergent responses to a crisis of 
charisma; these two communities diverged in their formative era, but 
they converged again in the particular cultural zone of the Deccan. Al¬ 
lowing us to understand this convergence is the broadest significance of 
a comparison between Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai. 


Comparing Mah Laqa Bai and Shah Siraj in the Present 

In contemporary times, we witness increasing tension and competition 
between politicized representatives of these seaarian groups, as national 
rivalry between Iran and the Saudi kingdom plays out in proxy struggles 
in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and the Gulf Emirates. Similar dynamics are at 
play farther afield across South Asia and in the Deccan. In Hyderabad 
since the 1990s, for instance, tension between Sunni and Shi’i Muslims 
has been on the rise, mirroring the increase in tension between Muslims 
in general and their Hindu neighbors. Making a comparison between 
Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai in this context points to resources in the 
past that can address urgent concerns in the present. Shi’i and Sunni 
communities have not always defined themselves against each other; 
they can—under the right circumstances and cultural fi-ameworks—ori¬ 
ent themselves toward values and persons whom they revere in common. 

The early-modern Deccan provides a vivid example of this. Its exam¬ 
ple of a Desi Shi’i and Sufi Sunni convivencia is long-lived in the region 
and persists in many ways as a bulwark against extremism and the ideo¬ 
logical polarization of religious communities. It is beyond the scope of 
this book to link the Deccan example to other regional occurrences of 
Sunni-Shi’i convivencia and cooperation. Yet if readers look for potential 
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commonalities that are actualized in social practices—whether devo¬ 
tional, artistic, or gendered—then future research will surely increase 
the documentation of such sites and situations in which continuum and 
ambiguity, rather than ideologically sharp polarity, are the norm. Until 
then, the comparison between Shah Siraj and Mah Laqa Bai can stand 
as a shining example of how the past refuses to conform to prejudices 
of the present. 
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NOTES 


Introduction 

1. Quotations from the Qur'an arc set in italics to distinguish them from quo¬ 
tations from other sources. Translation from the Qur’an are by the author. I am 
grateful to Michael Sells for his keen insights on gender in Arabic and his forceful 
translations of the Qur’an. 

2. Sells, Approaching the Quran. 84-85. 

3. Andrews and Kalpakli, Age of Beloveds, 37. 

4. Ibid., 38. 

Chapter 1 

L Tradition relates that this happened in Medina at Masjid al-Fazikh (or Masjid 
al-Nakhla), known after a date palm chat grew there. 

2. Rulers eventually dropped the title “king" (mdlik, literally “owner" of the world, 
one of the names of God in the Qur’an) and adopted "strongman" (sultdn, literally 
“power" who supports the titular khalifa). 

3. For TVvelver Shi'is (Isna ‘Ashari), the line of charismatic leaders ended when the 
twelfth imam disappeared into “occultation” (present in the world but unseen) as a 
boy in 873. Theologian-jurists act as spokesmen of the disappeared imam until he 
will return in “the last days" as the promised mahdi or rightly guided savior. 

4. These basic beliefs of the IXvelver Shi'i community are shared by other Shi'i 
groups, including a smaller community called the “Sevener" group (IsmaTli). They 
believe that leadership passed from the sixth imam (died 765) to his eldest son, 
Isma'il, and from him to a line of his male descendants into the present. Isma'il died 
before his father, and thus Twelver Shi'is do not accept Isma'il as leader and claim 
that his younger brother, Musa al-Kazim (died 799), became imam. 

5. ‘All Asghar ibn ‘Ali Akbar’s ‘Aqa’id al-Shfa [Beliefs of the Shi'is], a popular creed 
written in Iran, asserts that the imams are also miraculously born circumcised, as 
discussed in Browne, Literary History of Persia, 4:391-95. 

6. The Sevener Shi'i community gave rise to revolutionary groups like the Qarmati 
movement and the Fatimi movement, which led a successful insurrection conquer¬ 
ing North Africa and parts of South Asia, announcing its leader as a counter caliph 



against the “illegitimate* Sunni leader in Baghdad. This political crisis caused many 
Sufi leaders to oppose radical Shi'i thought and uphold Sunni loyalty. 

7. Lawrence, Morals for the Heart. On the life and writing of this book’s author, 
Amir Hasan Sijzi, see Borah, “Life and Works of Amir Hasan Dihlavi.’ 

8. Siddiqi, “Origin and Development of the Chishd Order." 

9. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, 'Sufi Movement in the Deccan,” in Sherwani and Joshi, 
History of Medieval Deaan, 2:173-99. 

10. A concubine is a slave whose labor was providing sexual pleasure. Jurists per- 
mined sex with slaves, but this created legal tension around conditions of owner¬ 
ship, consequences if a child were born from sexual intercourse with a female slave, 
whether women owners of male slaves were permitted to enjoy sex with them, and 
whether same-sex intercourse with a male slave was allowed by virtue of his being 
a slave. 

11. Kecia Ali, "Slavery and Sexual Ethics in Islam,” in Brooten, Beyorid Slavery, 
107 - 24 - 

12. The Shi*i community argued that its early imams took temporary wives and 
this was not forbidden by the Prophet, though Sunni jurists argued that this was 
banned as prostitution by the second caliph, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 

13. Ali, “Courtesans in the Living Room." 

14. Sells, Approaching the Qur’an, 7. 

15. Plato, Ion: A Dialogue with Socrates, in The Essential Plato, 1128. 

16. The Qur’an reassured Muhammad directly: Surely this is a revelation from the 
Lord of the universe. The faithful spirit has brought it down upon your heart so that you 
may he a warner in clear Arabic language. Surely this message is the same as the previous 
scriptures. ...It is not brought down by evil spirits, they are not worthy of it, are unable to 
hear it, and are far from hearing and transmitting it (Q 26:192-96 and 210-12). 

17. Persian was wrinen in script adapted from Arabic, and it adopted many Arabic 
loanwords. Arabic influence changed the language such that Persian before Islamic 
conquest became known as Pihlavi while after Islamic conquest it is Firsi. 

18. Pollock, Literary Cultures in History, 153, discusses Amir Khusro and Amir 
Hasan. Sharib, Khwaja Ghareeb Nawaz. 63-64, cites the tradition of Sa'di visiting 
Delhi and Chishti Sufis enjoying his verse. 

19. Sultan Muhammad II (ruled 1378-97] of the Bahmani dynasty invited Hafiz to 
move to the Deccan capital at Bidar; see Eaton, Social History of the Deccan. 6 l; and 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, 3:285-89. Browne notes Hafiz's son migrated to the 
Deccan and is buried at Burhanpur. 

20. The ghazal s)rmbolizes Indo-Persian culture like haiku can be said to stand 
for premodem Japanese culture or the sonnet for Renaissance European culture. 

21. The ghazal by Amir Hasan is reproduced in Faruqi, Naghmdt-e Samd‘, 25-26; it 
begins, “ay mah-e khuban yek shabi ba khwesh mehman kun ma-ra.” 

22. Abraham, God's bosom fnend, was thrown into a furnace by a pagan tyrant. 
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but the blaze turned into a cool garden, as narrated in the Qur’an (21:68-70) and 
Judaic traditions. 

23. Scott Kugle, "Dancing with Khusro: Gender Ambiguity and Spiritual Power at 
a Chishti Dargah in Delhi," in Martin and Ernst, Rethinking Islamic Studies, 245-65. 

24. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 370, and Islam in the Indian Subconti¬ 
nent, 59. 

25. Harun Khan Sherwani, ‘The Qutb Shahis of Golkonda-Hyderabad," in Sher- 
wani and )oshi. History of Medieval Deccan, 1:465. 

First Orbit 

L Sirdj in Arabic means a source of light, but the Qur’an uses it to indicate the sun. 
It often refers to the lamps that are lit in mosques, which are also sources of light. 
It is very similar to the Persian word chiragh (lamp) and the Hindi word suraj (sun). 

2. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 467. Ghazal 10 in radif mim, last two couplets. Its first 
couplet is: *ja bdl ay »ba do dilJuam koh salam / meri taraf sen dil-bar-e gul*fam 
kon salam." 

3. Shafiq, Gul-e Ra'nd, mss., 507-10. The author of this memorial of poets in Aw- 
rangabad died in 1809 and was a disciple of Azad Bilgrami (died 1786), the scholar 
who nurtured a cultural revival in Awrangabad, whose circle included Siraj. 

4. QaqshiJ, Tuhfat al-Shu‘ard, mss. Hyderabad: Salar Jung, 35-42. 

5. Sabzavari, Savdnik, mss. 

6. The tomb of Siraj is a small domed shrine in the center of the Pahch-Ku’ah 
graveyard, in the space between two gateways called Nawbat Darvaza and Kala 
Darvaza. 

7. Sharib, Khwaja Gharib Nawaz, 140. 

8. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 559. Ghazal 5 in radSfye. Its first couplet is: *rah-e khuda- 
parasti awal hai khud-parasti / hast! mein nisti hai awr nisti mein hasti." 

Chapter z 

1. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 667. Ghazal 151 in radif_ye. Its first line is: ‘khabar-e 
uluyyur-e ‘ishq sun na junun raha na pari rahi / na to tu raha na to main raha jo 
rahi so b^khabari rahi." 

2. Kalimullah, Kashkul-e Kalimi, 11-12; Kugle, Sufi Meditation and Contemplation. 

3. Sells, Mystical Languages Unsaying, 90-115. 

4. Schimmel, And Muhammad Is His Messenger, 62,245. 

5. Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century and “Stories of Saints and 
Sultans." 

6. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 362. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Malklpuri, Mahbub z&'l-Minan, 2:1051. 

9. Ibid., 2:779. Shah Murtaza Qadiri was born in Gujarat, moved to Bijapur, and is 
buried near the tomb of the ‘Adil-Shahi minister, Ikhlas Khan. 
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10. Ibid., 1:297-300. His given name was Sayyid Hasan, and he migrated from ‘Iraq 
to Delhi, where he became a disciple of Sarmad Shahid, and hence wandered naked 
to Golkonda at the end of Qutb-Shahi reign. 

11. Heer, Precious Pearl. 

12. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 720. Ghazal 4 in his series of tarji‘a-band ghazals; its first 
couplet is: “us Id khak-e qadam jo pata huh / chashm mein surma kar lagata huh.” 

Chapter 3 

1. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 273. Last three lines of a narrative epic titled Hamd-e Bari 
Ta'ili (Praise for the exalted creator). 

2. Awrangzeb means ”He Who Adorns the Throne* and Awrangabad means 
“Abode of the Throne.” 

3. Sabzavari, Savdnih, mss., folio 25V. 

4. Schimmel, Islam in the Indian Subcontinent. 59. 

5. On Deccan gardens, see M. A. Nayeem, “Qutub Shahi Gardens in Golconda and 
Hyderabad,” and Oudesh Rani Bawa, *Peuls like Beautiful Tongues; Gardens of the 
16th Century in Deccani Urdu Poetry,” in Deccan Studies Journal 5, no. 2 (2007). 

6. )a‘far, “Vall—Insln-ddst awr Vatan-parast Sh 2 ‘ir [Vali: A humanist and nation¬ 
alist poet],” in Narang, Vali Dakkani, 38. 

7. Mir mentions this new poetic language when he acknowledged his debt to Vali, 
saying, “It’s no surprise I became a minstrel of rekhta verse / For my beloved sweet¬ 
heart was a resident of the Deccan”; see Kanda, Masterpieces of Urdu Ghazal. 18. 

8. Qaqshal, TUhfat al-Shu‘ara\ mss., is the first detailed account of Siraj's life, as 
discussed in Sirij, KulliySt-e SirHj, 29-32. 

9. 'Abd al-Rahman Chishti of Awrangabad is a relatively unknown personality; 
Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century, 21, asserts that he was a follower 
of Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi and was named ‘Abd al-Rahman son of ‘Abd al-Rahim. 
This is confirmed by M. A. Mirza, an expert in Awrangabad's literary history writing 
a book on Siraj, who informs that ‘Abd al-Rahman is buried at Ellichpur (now known 
as Achalpur in Maharashtra), where he went to care for his sick mother. 

10. Faruqi, Naghmat-e Sami', 218. This Persian ghazal is preserved in the oral 
tradition of Qawwali repenoire. Its first couplet is: “fazl-e rahman rah-numa-ye o 
peshvi-ye mi tuT / bar guzida-ye bargah-c khaliq-e yakti tuT.” 

11. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 455. Ghazal number 8 in radif lam, first and last couplet; 
its first couplet is; “hun parnhan yar ki zulf-e par^han ke tufail / chah-e gham mein 
hun main us chah-e zanakhdan ke tufail.” 

12. Ibid., 555. Ghazal number 10 in radif he, first, third, and last couplets; its first 
couplet is; "gham-e ahisu-ru’iyan rafta rafta / Idya hai mujh kon hairan rafia rafta.” 
The final couplet alludes to God’s consoling us that Indeed in every difficulty there is 
ease, in every difficulty there is ease (Q94:5-6). 

13. Siraj mainly wrote ghazals but also several long masnavi epics and other forms 
like rubai quatrain, qaslda ode, mukhamrrms quintupled verse, tarjf-band ghazals-in- 
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series linked by a refrain, and mustazad ghazals augmented by additional metrical 
phrases that rhyme. The death date of ‘Abd al-Rasul Khan, who collected his poems, 
is unknown. 

14. Sirij, Kulliyit-€ Sirij, 40. 

15. Qaqshal, JUhfat al-Shu‘ara, mss., 35-36. Qaqshal's date of death is unknown, but 
he lived in the mid-eighteenth century. Siraj’s Persian ghazals are rare and were con¬ 
sidered lost, so I translated two of them in another article; see Kugle, 'Making Passion 
Popular: Sung Poetry in Urdu and Its Social Effects in South Asia* (forthcoming). 

16. Qaqsh^, Tuhfat al-Shu’ara, mss., 35-36. Only a single couplet is preserved 
that reads: 'tohmat iludim o asrir nl-haqq 'ilim ast / bi vujud-e piki-dlman cheh 
rusvi-Im mi.” 

17. Shafiq, Gul-e Ra‘nd, mss., 508. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Siraj, KuUiyat-e Siraj, 279. Ghazal 1 in radif alif. Its first couplet is; 'nam tera 
mada‘-ye fihrist hai divan ka / hai zabah ka vird khasa awr vazifa jan ka.” 

20. Schimmel, And Muhammad Is His Messenger, 116-17. 

21. Shafiq, Gul-e Ra‘nd, mss., 508. 

22. The Arabic saying is 'faqrl fakhri.” See Schimmel, And Muhammad Is His Mes¬ 
senger. 48. 

23. Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century, 21. 

24. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj. 462. Ghazal 4 in radif mim. Its first couplet is; “kiya hai 
lashkar-e gham ne hamare dil peh hujum / ‘ajab nahin hai agar fawj-e 'aish hue 
ma'dum.” This ghazal was translated with the rhyme "no wonder" starting the sec¬ 
ond line of each couplet rather than ending the second line of each couplet, in a 
stylistic variation of the translation strategy. 

25. Ernst. Shamhhala Guide to Sufism. 24. 

26. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 679. Ghazal 170 in radifye. Its first couplet is: 'jis kon tere 
naina ki masti hai / roz o shab shughul-e mai-parasti hai.” This ghazal was trans¬ 
lated with no English rhyme scheme, in another stylistic variation of the translation 
strategy; it does not always work to render the ghazal’s end rhyme into an English 
end rhyme. 

27. Weir, “Whoso Knoweth Himself ...” 

28. Sirij, Kulliyit-e Sirdj, 575. Ghazal 25 in radifye. Its first couplet is: “hijr Id ig 
mein ‘azab na de / misl-e stmab iztirab na de.” This ghazal was translated with the 
rhyming phrase 'don’t give” embedded within the second line of each couplet rather 
than ending the second line of each couplet, in a stylistic variation of the translation 
strategy. 

29. Ibid., 695. Mustazad 5 titled ‘Baz-gasht.” Its first couplet is: "jan bi-Iab hOn 
hai kahah voh dilbar-e jadu laqab / dilbar-e jadu laqab ke hijr mein huh jan bi-lab.” 

30. Ibid., 342. Ghazal 81 in radif dlif. Its first couplet is: 'do rang! khub nahin ek 
rang hd ji / sarapa mum hd yi sang hd ji.” The translation skips the fourth couplet 
filled with word plays on musical instruments. 
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3L Lawrence, “Honoring Women through Sexual Abstinence 

32. Nizami, Life and Times ofShaykh Nasir-u‘d-Din, 27. 

33. For discussion of mind-body dichotomy, see Kugle, Sufis and Saints’ Bodies. 
10-26. 

34. Siraj, KulHyat-e Siraj, 352. Ghazal 3 in radif be. Its first couplet is: “majlis-e ‘aish 
garam hue ya rabb / yar agar hue shama‘-ye bazm tarab." 

35. Austin, Ibn al-’Arabi, 56. 

Chapter 4 

1. Sirij, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 317. Ghazal 48 in radif alif, first and second couplets. Its 
first couplet reads: "jis n6 tujh husn par nigih kiyi/ nur-e khurshid farsh-e rih kiyi.” 

2. Foucault, History of Sexuality. 

3. Halperin, One Hundred Years of Homosexuality; Massad, Desiring Arabs. 
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5. Halperin, How to Do the History of Homosexuality, 105-37. 
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Vanita, Love’s Rite, 49-63. 
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ghal and Early Colonial South Asia,” in O’Donnell and O’Rourke, Queer Masculinities, 
144 -^ 5 - 

11. Digby, Sufis and Soldiers in Awrangzeb’s Deccan, 80-81. 

12. Gijs Kruijtzer, “Book Review of Nile Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth 
Century,” Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient 51 (2008): 689-91. 

13. De Sondy, Crisis of Islamic Masculinities, 139-43; De Sondy notes the importance 
of men’s relations with courtesans and with younger males as shaping not just their 
erotic sensibilities but their social ethos and, in the case of poets, also their literary 
acumen. 

14. Shafiq, Gul-e Ra‘nd. mss., 507. 

15. For example, the Persian masnavi by Ghanimat titled Nairang-e Tshq (written 
during the reign of Awrangzeb) tells the story of a merchant, Aziz, who fell in love 
with a young man named Shahid. See Vanita and Kidwai, Same-Sex Love in India, 
159-60; and Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subramanyam, “Afterlife of a Mughal Mas- 
navi,” in Hansen and Lelyveld, Wilderness of Possibilities, 61. 

16. Qaqshal, TUhfat al-Shu'ara, mss., Hyderabad: AP State Oriental Manuscript and 
Research Library. See a discussion of different versions of this text in Sirij, Kulliydt-e 
Sirij, 31. 

17. Ibid., mss., Hyderabad: Salar lung, 35-42. 
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18. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sira;, 31-32. 

19. Ibid., 31. 

20. Khan, Pearl in Wine, 308-11, gives a biography of Fakhr al-Din Awrangabadi, 
known as Muhibb al-Nabi or The One Who Loves the Prophet. 

21. Examples are Baba Palangposh and Baba Musahr (in the Naqshbandi com¬ 
munity) in Awrangabad, and Yusuf and Sharif al-Din in Hyderabad (who belonged 
to the Kalimi branch of the Chishti community, as did Siraj). 

22. Siraj, KuUiyat-e Siraj, 33. 

23. His father was named Lala-ji, but the young man’s own name is not given. 
Siraj calls him ‘‘Mohan,” which means beautiful and is a title of the Hindu deity 
Krishna. It is uncertain whether this common given name was the young man’s ac¬ 
tual name, though Siraj did compose a ghazal that repeats the word mohan in each 
line—Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 493, ghazal 23 in radif nun. For a summary of the affair 
see Azhar, Urdu Mein Shahid-Bazi, 99-104; and Vaniu and Kidwai, Same-Sex Love in 
India. 169-72. 

24. Katherine Butler Brown, ”lf Music Be the Food of Love: Masculinity and Eroti¬ 
cism in the Mughal Mehfil," in Orsini, Love in Soutli Asia; and Penrose, 'Colliding 
Cultures.” 

25. Siraj, KuHiyat-e Siraj, 127. 

26. Vanita and Kidwai, Same-Sex Love in India, 169. 

27. Ibid., 171. 

28. Ibid., 172. 

29. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 242—Bustun-e Khaydl, lines m5-i9. Translation by Scott 
Kugle. 

30. See Kugle, Sufis and Saints' Bodies, chapter 4, on homoerodc anraaion among 
South Asian Sufis and ta'ar, the shaifa term applied. 

31. The emperor’s viscera were buried in Ahmadnagar, where he died, and his 
body was transported to Khuldabad for burial—against orthodox Islamic tenets. See 
Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century, 47. 

32. Sabzavari, Savanih, mss., folio 3, narrates how Awrangzeb established the city, 
describes its monuments, and lavishes anention on the city’s Sufi shrines. 

33. Malkapuri, Mahbub zu’l-Minan, 1:157. This saying in Arabic is 'al-sama‘ dam'a 
wa fikra—al-biql fitna.” 

34. This discussion is treated in greater detail in Scott Kugle, ”Sufi Attitudes to¬ 
ward Homosexiulity: Case of the Chishti Order in South Asia,” in Aquil, Literary and 
Religious Practices in South Asian Sufism, 31-59. 

35. Sijzi, Fava’id al-Fu’ad, U7-18, part 1, majlis 30. 

36. Chishti Sufis often look up to Bibi Fatima (the mother of Nizam al-Din Awliya) 
and Bibi Hafiza (the daughter of Mu'in al-Din Chishti) as such women. If many 
women are prevented from pursuing Sufi cultivation along with men, it is also true 
that some women have overcome these obsucles; see Shaikh, Sufi Narratives of Inti¬ 
macy; and R. Cornell, Early Sufi Women. 
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37 - Safi, Politics of Knowledge in Premodem Iran, 169. 

38. Sijzl, Fava'id al-Fu’dd, 194- 9 S, part z, majlis 33. 

39. Ibid., 195. 

40. Ibid., 196. 

41. Nasrollah Pourjavady, "The Witness Play of Ahmad Ghazali," in Lawson, Reason 
and Inspiration in Islam, Z03. 

42. The translator of his discourses raises that issue, though we can infer from 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’s language that he saw nothing unnatural about erotic attrac¬ 
tion between men, as it was a common theme in the stories and poetry of esteemed 
poets, scholars, and Sufis. 

43. Burhlnpuri, Tahzlr al-Tilibln, mss. 

44. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 551. Ghazal 4 in radif he. Its first couplet is: "hua hai 
meherban vd mu-kamar jdiista ahista / kiya mujh ah ne shayad asar ahista ahista.' 

45. Scon Kugle, “Sultan Mahmud's Make-Over," in Vanita, Queering India, 30-46. 

46. Under British colonialism, many Muslim intellectuals anacked their own lit¬ 
erary tradition, especially the Urdu ghazal, denouncing it as effeminate, fatalistic, 
affeaed, artificial, and sometimes "homosexual." They championed poetry that ex¬ 
pressed Victorian values in the guise of reformed Islamic values. See Pritchen, Nets 
of Awareness. 

47. Examples include Shah Husain, Sarmad Shahid, and Musa Sada Sohag; on the 
laner, see Kugle, “Dancing with Khusro." 

48. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 583. Ghazal 36 in radif Its first couplet is: "simab jal 
gaya to us se gard bdliye / ‘ashiq fana hua to us se mard boliye." 

49. "The Light’s Dawn" refers to a romantic masnavl by Khusro titled Matla' 
al-Anvdr. 

50. Unique (fard) means both a personal quality and also a one-line segment of 
poetry (the first half of a couplet). Siraj makes a play of words to say, "The descrip¬ 
tion of your beauty is such that, if one starts a couplet with one line, there is no 
other line to complete it—your beauty’s description is beyond anyone to complete." 
Collections of Urdu poetry include at the very end fard lines whose full couplet was 
never completed. 

51. Siraj called this aim masculinity because in his patriarchal social order, man¬ 
hood was the highest goal. In reality, his spiritual aim was a set of ideals that are 
ultimately beyond gender binary differences, but his expression of these ideals in 
his society and language was limited by patriarchal realities. 

52. The next-to-last couplet explains that the masnavi was written in ah u6o (1747 
ce), which is exactly the number of couplets in the poem. 

53. Siraj, KulIiydt-e Sirdj, 650-51. Ghazal 129 in radif Its first couplet is: “alam 
ke doston mein muruwat nahin rahi / sharm o haya o meher o shafqat nahin 
rahl.” 

54. Ibid., 244, couplets 1140-47 and 1154-56. 

55. Fruitless (ahtar) means impotent or unable to bear children to continue one’s 
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family line. This is an Arabic word adopted into Urdu, which resounds with the 
Qur’an's statement The one who spurns you is surely fruitless (Q 108:3), ^ divine re¬ 
sponse to a pagan Arab who scoffed at the Prophet Muhammad whose two sons 
died in infancy. 

Chapter 5 

L Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 675. Ghazal 124 in radifye, first and final couplet. Its first 
couplet reads: “jis Icon piyu ke hijr ka bairag hai / ah ka majlis mein us Id rag haL” 

2. Ibid, 123-24, discusses the musical quality of Siraj’s poetry. 

3. Malkapuri is quoted in Sirij, Kulliydt~e Sirdj. 54. 

4. Shaflq, Gul-e Ra'nd, mss., 507-8, where Siraj describes himself in the third 
person. 

5. Siraj, Kulliydt~e Sirdj, 604. Ghazal 24 in nddfye. Its first couplet is: “chufi keh 
khtiboh kon naz lazim hai / ‘ashiqon koh niyaz lazim hai.” 

6. Amir Khurd, Siyor al-Awliyd, 64, with translation by Ernst, Skambhala Guide 
to Sufism, 186. The poem is by Ahmad-e Jam (died 1141), and the crucial lines read: 
°kushtagan-e khanjar-e tasllm ri / har zaman az ghaib jin-e digar ast.” 

7. Ibid, 66. 

8. Ernst and Lawrence, Sufi Martyrs of Love, 37. 

9. In Persian this couplet is ”jan bar in yek bait dada ast an buzurg, arre in gawhar 
ze kui-e digar ast / kushtagan-e khanjar-e taslim ra, har zaman az ghaib jan-e digar 
ast." Translation by Scott Kugle based on an English version by Lawrence, Morals fijr 
the Heart, 72. 

10. Ernst, Eternal Garden, 120, quoting Amir Khurd, Siydr al-Awliyd. 

11. They are followers of Mawlana Rumi, who took dance as a means of ecstatic 
meditation rather than just a sign of involuntary ecsusy. 

12. Thackston, Millennium of Classical Persian Poetry, 53. Translation by Scon Kugle. 

13. Khim, Tdrikh-e Awliyd-ye Kirdm-e Burhdnpur, 19-33. 

14. Ibid, 23, quoting WaqPdt-e Mamlakat-e Burhdnpur. 

15. Ibid, 23, quoting Guizdr-e Abrdr. 

16. Lawrence, “Early Chishti Approach to Sama*,” 

17. In Gujari it reads, “Shah RahmatuUah munjh peh milao / turn baj lagun Ids 
ke plo.” 

18. Khan, Tdrikh-e Awliyd-ye Kirdm-e Burhdnpur, 78. 

19. Ernst, “From Hagiography to Martyrology,” 308-27. Mas'ud Bakk was the first 
Chishri Sufi to explicitly mention the name of Ibn Arabi and the philosophy of vahdat 
al-vujud or “oneness of being' that is associated with him. 

20. Shah Bajan, Khazd’in-e Rahmat, mss. For more detail, see Kugle, “Burhan 
al-Din Gharib," 91-97, and “Movement from Persian to Urdu in the Deccan.” 

21. Madani, Sukhanvardn-e Gujardt, 47-50 and 65-69. 

22. Parvez, Shdh Bdjan, 32-47. Mutila, Mashd’ikh-e Ahmaddbdd, 1:78, claims that 
the first examples of written Urdu come from Gujarat in this dialea called Gujari. 
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23. Imre Bangha, "Rekhta: Poetry in Mixed Language,” in Orsini, Before the Divide, 
24-26. 

24. Rahman, i>0m Hindi to Urdu, 29. 

25. Khln, Titikh-e Awliyd-ye Kirim-e Burhdnpur, 49. 

26. Ibid., 87, and Parvez, Shah Bdjan, 157, both record the rekhta lyric of Shah 
Bajan. 

27. Mixed Hindi-Persian songs attributed to Amir Khusro—such as the verses 
sung in Qawwali, ”Ze ^ 1 -e miskin ma-kun taghafiil, duraye naina banaye batiyah* 
(Do not ignore my pitiful state, winking your eyes and weaving your ules)—are 
not included in his written collection of poems, so the authenticity of attribution to 
Khusro is doubtful. Therefore it is likely that rekhu poems did not originate in the 
early fourteenth century with Khusro, but rather at least a century later with less 
known Sufi p>oets like Shah Bajan. 

28. Khan, Tarikh-e Awliya-ye Kiram-e Burhdnpur, 79. 

29. Ibid., 83. The poem in Persian is *asrar-e haqq tu-st keh mi-khizad az 
rebab / vama ze chub-e khashk ma-ra guman na-bud.” 

30. The poem in Persian is “az kansa-ye rabab ma-ra nfmati rasid / shud afiab har 
keh az-u zarra chashld.” 

31. Khan, Tarxkh-e Awliya-ye Kirdm-e Burhdnpur, 84. 

32. Lewis, Rumi Past and Present, 363-64. 

33. Omid Safi, “The Sufi Path of Love in Iran and India,” in Khan, Pearl in Wine, 
221-66. 

34. His Gujarati master in the Chishti path, Rahmatullah Mutavakldl, was not 
known for his love of music and visible ecstasy; see Shanarl, GulzAr-e Abrdr, 204. 

35. Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur, 141-45, provides information on Shams al-'Ushshaq 
Miranji (died 1499), his son Burhan al-Din Janam (died around 1597), and his follower 
Mahmud Khush-Dahan (died 1617); see abo Schimmel, Islam in the Indian Subcon¬ 
tinent, 59. 

36. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 678. Ghazal 169 in radifjv; first, second and final couplet 
out of seven. Its first couplet b: "shab-e hijr mujh par bala lal hai / birah ag sine 
mein sulga*! hai.” 

37. Digby, Sufis and Soldiers in Awrangzebs Deccan; Green, Indian Sufism since the 
Seventeenth Century, 11-19. 

38. Ernst and Lawrence, Sufi Martyrs of Love. 133; Green, Indian Sufism since the 
Seventeenth Century, 19-23; and Kugle, “Sufi Meditation Manuals from the Mughal 
Era,” 484-88. 

39. Scon Kugle, “Sufi Meditation Manuab from the Mughal Era,” in Giordani, Faith 
and Practice in South Asian Sufism, 459-89. 

40. Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century, also Alam, Languages of Po¬ 
litical Islam. 193-94, for similar Naqshbandi opposition to Sufi music in Delhi. 

41. Amir Khurd, Siydr al-Awliyd, 515. 
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42. Siraj, KuUiyat-e Siraj, 452. Ghazal 4 in radif lam, sixth couplet. Its first couplet 
is: 'bat kar dil sati hijab nikal / ghuncha-ye lab san gulab nikal.' Siraj plays on 
makhmal or 'velvet,” also known as kim-khwib or 'dream-work fabric* for its rich, 
dark quality. 

43. Siraj continued to write prose and sent letters to his friends in other cities; 
eight years before he died, he gathered his favorite Persian poems in a collection 
called Intikhab-e Divan-ha and wrote a prose introduction to it. 

44. Siraj, KulUyat-e Siraj, 63, lists Siraj as the poetry teacher of Zia al-E>in “Parwana,” 
Lala-ji Kishan 'Bejan,' Mirza Mughal 'Kamtar,” Mir Mahdi 'Matin,” Mirza Mahmud 
Khan 'Nisar,” and Muhammad ‘Ata 'Zia.” 

45. Ibid., 73; the last line in Persian reads 'ru bi-rahmin namud Shlh Sirij” and 
adds up to give the year ah 1177. 

46. Ibid., 70. The quatrain is “The light of poets, Siraj, who delights imagination 
made eloquence mourn in cloth black and rent / The day of his passing is fixed in our 
recollection ‘Alas, alas, the lamp of India now hes silent" The final line in Persian 
reads 'hay hay, misbah-e hind khamosh' and gives the value of U77. 

47. Ibid., 73. The line in Persian, 'gil gasht Sirij, haif ay dil,” also gives the value 
of 1177. 

48. Ibid. 

49. Ibid., 68-69. 

50. Ibid., 74. The editor Sarvari notes that in his time (the 1940s), descendants of 
the takiya’s custodians were still active in Awrangabad and it was common to hear 
Siraj’s poems sung in Hyderabad, where he lived and worked. The death dates of 
these followers of Shah Siraj are not known. 

Chapter 6 

1. Iman, Kulliyat-e /man, 'Praise of Imam Ali in Five-Line Stanzas," 436-38. 

2. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Siraj, iso-s^—Bustan-e Kh<^dl, couplets 17-57. 

3. The word for courtesans here is dliydh, meaning literally a woman’s female 
fiiends, but in slang meaning courtesans or prostitutes who are friends of each other 
since they have no husband to protect them. 

4. Most Sunni Muslims have a Sufi orienution to their practice, even if they do not 
explicitly belong to Sufi orders. This reality is denied by modern anti-Sufi reformers 
like the Wahhabi and Salafi movements, yet it persists. Folk cultures of countries 
with the greatest population of Sunnis—such as Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Bangla¬ 
desh, Nigeria, and Hirkey—are all deeply influenced by Sufi personalities and prac¬ 
tices, though lay practitioners of such places rarely control the media dominated by 
reformists and amplified by Western observers. 

5. South Asia also housed adherents to the Suhravardi, Naqshbandi, and Shattari 
orders, among many other minor orders, sometimes termed as the 'fourteen fami¬ 
lies" of Sufis. 
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6. Such journalistic assertions confuse categories, as if one were to assert of colors 
that hue and saturation are mutually exclusive. Yet a bright, intense blue and a dark, 
dull blue are both blue: the hue of blue is not the same as its saturation, meaning 
whether the color is intense or dull, bright or dark. 

7. Discussion of Shf ism in the Deccan here concerns the TVelver Shi‘i community 
[isnd-^ashari). Its legal school, Ja'fari mazhab, developed with the same intellectual 
and scriptural tools as Sunni schools, though it does not consider the rules passed 
by early caliphs to be binding. 

8. In the Deccan, a murshid or spiritual guide could hold allegiance to both Chishti 
and Qadiri affiliations, passing them both on to their disciples. This was easy to 
achieve, since both lineages trace their charismatic initiation back to ‘Ali, who is 
the anchor of their sibila and connection to the Prophet Muhammad. In addition, 
the saintly founders of each tarf^a—namely Mu‘in al-Din Chishti and Abd al-Qadir 
lilani—claim a Sayyid family lineage as genealogical descendants of All’s sons. 
Other Sufis in South Asia, like Suhravardi and Shattari silsilas, also trace their iniQ- 
atic lineage back to All. 

9. Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (died 634) was the companion of the Prophet recognized 
by Sunni Muslims as the first caliph, whereas Ali was the cousin and son-in-law of 
the Prophet recognized by Shi‘i Muslims as the first imam and only rightful leader 
though acknowledged by Sunnis as the fourth caliph. 

10. Hodgson, Venture of Islam, 1:372, coins the term “Alid loyalty” to mean “the 
varied complex of special religious attitudes associated with loyalty to the Alid [the 
family of Ali],” whether among Sunnis or among those who identified as Shi'is. 

11. As sung by Jafar Husain Khan Badauni, Chant Qawwali de I’lnde Nord (Inedit, 

1993) 

12. For Sufis, Qawwali was a way to draw close to Ali and his sons; see Hyder, 
Reliving Karbala, 105-36; and Scott Kugle, “From Baghdad to Vrindavan: Erotic and 
Spiritual Love in Qawwali,” in Chakravorty and Kugle, Performing Ecstasy, 139-78. 

13. Nasr, Dabashi, and Nasr, ShPism, 160. This hadis is recorded in the Musnad of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal; for a discussion of the hadis as the “basic ritual song of Sufism 
in India,” see Qureshi, Sufi Music, 21-22. 

14. Scon Kugle, “The Spirituality of Qawwali,” in Cornell and Lawrence, Blackwell 
Companion to Islamic Spirituality. 

15. “’I\irkic” means Central Asians who were Timurid Chaghatais, Uzbeks or 
'Rirkomans, Azarbaijanis, or other various "nirkic groups. 

16. The genealogy of Gesu Daraz is from Husain, but other Sayyid families (espe¬ 
cially those associated with the Qadiri Sufi community) were from his elder brother 
Hasan. 

17. Eaton, India's Islamic Traditions, 166-7L 

18. Hollister, Islam and the Shia’s Faith in India, 106. In the center are calligraphic 
representations of Allah, Muhammad, Fatima, Ali, Hasan, and Husain (known popu- 
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larly as Panj-Tan or “Five Pure Members'), while slightly lower to the right are those 
of Abu Baler and ‘Umar and on the left are those of ‘Usman and ‘Ali (‘Ali's name is 
depicted a second time, showing his place in the Sunni list as the fourth khalJfa). 

19. Hollister, Islam and the Shia's Faith in India, 105. 

20. Pinault, ShiHtes, 79-82. 

21. Naqvi, QuA Shahi Ashur Khanas, 74-76. 

22. Ruffle, “Bride of One Night," 135-40 and 210-14: see also Ruffle, Gender, Saint¬ 
hood and Everyday Practice. This study chooses to use the term “Desi” Shi‘ism to de¬ 
scribe this process of South Asian or more particularly Deccan “vernacularization." 

23. Howarth, Twelver ShPa as a Muslim Minority in India. 

24. Rizvi, A Socio-IntelUctual History of Isna 'Ashari ShPis in India, 1:311-12, as cited 
in Ruffle, “Bride of One Night," 136. 

25. Naqvi and Rao, Muharram Ceremonies; and Ruffle, “Bride of One Night," 137. 
Hyder, Reliviry Karbala, 84-85, discusses the lack of boundary between Sunni and 
Shi‘i in Muharram rituals until the influence of British colonialism; and Green, 
Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century, 50 and 86, discusses this “composite cul¬ 
ture” of the Deccan that allowed overlap of religious communities. In this sense, 
"conversion" as an analytic concept may be misleading; “transposition" might be 
a better term for the process by which religious communities identified their own 
sacred landscape with those of others. Since for many premodern religious com¬ 
munities, rituals of deference to spiritual heroes were more important than adher¬ 
ence to theological doctrine, the heroes of one religious community could be easily 
"transposed" with the holy persons of other communities, facilitating coexistence 
in society or co-participadon in rituals without the crossing of religious boundaries 
implied by "conversion." 

26. Wagoner, "Charminar as Chaubara." The structure is a tower with four mina¬ 
rets placed at the crossroads marking the center of the city; it incorporates a madrasa 
and mosque, but its unique shape resembles a ta‘ziya (a model of Imam Husain's 
tomb that is carried in Muharram processions commemorating his martyrdom). On 
its interior walls are plaster designs carved in the shapes similar to an ‘a/am, remind¬ 
ing viewers of an 'ashur-khdna. Yet the monument’s placement resembles a chawbara 
or local Hindu town-center for meetings at the main crossroads. 

27. Naqvi, Qutb Shahi Ashur Khanas, 73-74. 

28. Nasr, Dabashi, and Nasr, ShPism, 76. 

29. This was a specifically Deccani vernacular idiom, for there were other regional 
expressions of Shi'ism in North India, especially in Avadh with its capital at Luck¬ 
now. North Indian vernacular took shape in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and borrowed many devotional forms from the earlier Deccani idiom: the form of 
building called ‘ashur-khana was adopted from the Deccan but was called Imim-hdra 
or "House of the Imams." See Juan Cole, "Popular Shi'ism," in Eaton, India’s Islamic 
Traditions, 311-39. 
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30. Lalaguda was located near the present Malkajgiri, not far from the hill of 
Mawla ‘All; in the modern locality of Lalapet there are remains of a medieval wall, 
which was perhaps the Qutb-Shahi fort were Yaqut suyed. 

31. Prasad, Social and Cultural Geography of Hyderabad City, 13Z-34. A pious ver¬ 
sion that stresses Yaqut's devotion to ‘Ali and negleas to mention that he was a eu¬ 
nuch is found in Naqvi, Qutb Shaki Ashur Khanas, is-z6. See Scott Kugle, “Courting 
‘Ali: Urdu Poetry, Shi’i Piety and Courtesan Power in Hyderabad," in Hermann and 
Speziale, Muslim Cultures in the Indo-Iranian World, 125-66. 

32. The ‘urs of Mawla Ali is a separate celebration from Ali’s birthday, though 
they are only a few days apart; in practice, mainly Shi'is commemorate the birthday 
(mawlid) on 13 Rajab while the ‘urs is wider in popularity with Shi'is, Sunnis, caste 
Hindus, and tribal Hindus participating in the pilgrimage from 15 to 18 Rajab. 

33. Naqvi, Q«fl> Shahi Ashur Khanas, 33, describes the offerings (sandal) of san¬ 
dalwood paste, perfumes, incense, flowers, and other precious substances that are 
carried on the heads of devotees to venerate the shrine. 

34. Sarkar, Maasir-e-Alamgiri, 174. 

35. Ibid., 178. 

36. Naqvi, Qutb Shalii Ashur Khanas, 18. 

37. Nizam al-Mulk’s grandfather was killed in a Mughal assault on the Golkonda 
fort; his father was shot with arrows and humiliated by his failure to scale its walls. 

38. Naqvi, Quth Shahi Ashur Khanas, 18. 

39. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Sirdj, 243-44—Bwstaw-e Khayal, couplets 1126-37. 

40. Khush'hJd Khan’s name does not clearly reveal sectarian identity as Shi’i or 
Sunni. He is said to have been a Kalavant or Qawwal and evidently sang in dhrupad 
style with lyrics that are devotionally Islamic rather than Hindu; see Khush-hal 
Khan, RdgoRagini, mss. 

41. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 467. Ghazal 10 in radif mim, last two couplets. Its first 
couplet reads; 'ja bol ay »ba do dilaram kon salam / men taraf sen dilbar-e gul-fam 
kon salam.” 

42. Ibid., 530. Ghazal 75 in radif nun, last couplet. Its first couplet reads: “a’ina-ru 
ke shawq mein hairan hua him main / zulfdn kon us ki dekh par^han hua hun 
main." 

Second Orbit 

1. Her coun title (khitdb) means “Moon Cheek” and is often romanized as Mah 
Laqa or Mahlaqa (or even Mahlakha Bai or Malika). Confusion arises from the local 
Deccani pronunciation, which does not distinguish between laqa (meaning “cheek”) 
and liqa (meaning “meeting") and which often pronounces the letter q as kk or It. 

2. There is controversy over whether her death date is 1820-21 or 1824. 

3. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mih Laqi, 32. Ghazal 106 in radif^. Its first couplet: 
“bahut makhmur hun saqi sharab-e arghavini de / na rakh tashna mujhe saghar bi- 
rah-e meherbani de." Each publication of her divan orders poems differently, so to 
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facilitate reference this book provides the first couplet in Urdu transliteration. The 
standard reference is the earliest lithograph publication from Hyderabad in 1906, 
titled Gulzir-e Mdh Laqi, which has the least omissions and errors: page number 
and ghazal number in endnote references correspond to the ordering in that edition. 

4. Kugle, “Courting ‘Ali125-66. 

5. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 2. Ghazal 1 in radif dlif. Its first line is: “kahah 
uqat hai rah-e hamd mein jo ho zaban goya / keh yahan juz ‘ajaz o khamoshi nahih 
hai ek jahan goya.” 

6. Dalrymple, White Mu^hals, 124. asserts that Mah Laqa Bai was “the first major 
woman poet in Urdu ” but there were earlier female poets. Rather, she is “major” be¬ 
cause she compiled a full divan of Urdu ghazals (meaning at least one ghazal rhym¬ 
ing in each of the thirty-two letters of the Urdu alphabet). Yet the first woman to do 
this was actually Lutf al-Nisa “Imtiyaz,” a contemporary of Mah Laqa Bai discussed 
in chapter 11. Debates about who was the first female poet to do this continue in the 
contemporary journal Sabras 84, no. 9 (September zou), published by the Idara-e 
Adabiyat-e Urdu in Hyderabad. 

7. Andrews and Kalpakli, A^e of Beloveds, 118. 

8. Mah Laqi Bai, Dlvin-e Chandi, mss. 

9. lawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, mss. 

10. Earlier in the nineteenth century, her biography was given by traditional Urdu 
collections, including the 1864 collection by Ranj, Bahdristdn-e Ndz. 127 (under the 
name Chanda) and 206 (under the name Mah Laqa), and the 1876 collection by Nadir, 
Gidshan-e Ndz. 

u. The standard modern biography is ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqd—Hdldt-e Zindagl. His biog¬ 
raphy was preceded in 1935 by Sayyid Akhur Hasan, "Chandi, Mih Laqi Bii” in Zdr, 
Muraqqa‘-ye Sukhan, 83-104, and succeeded in 1959 by Shawkat, Mdh Laqd. 

12. Kugle, “Mah Laqa Bai: The Remains of a Courtesan's Dance.” 

13. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd. 3. Ghazal 3 in radif dlif. Its first couplet is: 
“urape hai dil payam se is be-qarar ka / tasidn-e jin hai vaqt ho jis dam do-char ka.” 

Chapter 7 

L The actress who plays the madam in Mandi is the daughter of the actress who 
plays the madam in Umrao Jaan. 

2. Published in 1905, Umrao Jan is one of the earliest novels in Urdu, and it is ironic 
that male authors elevated the voice and experiences of a female courtesan to experi¬ 
ment with representing society through the novel, a genre that did not previously 
exist in Urdu literature; see Matthews, Umrao Jan Ada, which is a more accurate 
translation than that by Khushwant Singh and M. A. HusainL 

3. Oldenburg, “Lifestyle as Resistance,” 136-54; see also Sinha and Basu, History of 
Prostitution in India, 238-41. 

4. Shawkat, Mill Laqd, 36-37. There is controversy over whether Mah Laqa Bai 
adopted one or two daughters; see chapter 9, note 47. 
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5. In Persian, the pK>em is: 

kamln o masjid o ‘ishur-khina zl’I-shin 
tariz-e masjid-e ze rih-e sidq o 
zahi nasib keh Khush-hal Khan bi-koh-e sharif 
bina nihad bi-qanun-e khub o ruh-hza 

6. Naqvi, Qutb Shahi Ashur Khanas, z8, gives the ahjad equivalent as AH U93, but 
this cannot be correct This error can be attributed to the numerous printing mis¬ 
takes in Naqvi. My calculation of abjad gives the date ah 1238 (1822-23 ce). Khush- 
hal Khan died in Mah Laqa Bai’s mansion, where he imparted musical skill to the 
young women trained there; he died before her, so the date of 1822 makes sense, 
meaning that he died two years before her death in ah 1240 (1824 ce). 

7. lawhar, Tajalliyat-e Mah Laqa, mss., 228. 

8. Laqa Bu, Gulzar-e Mah Laqa, 5-6. Ghazal 13 in radif be. Its first couplet is: 
“saqi hai garcha be-shumar sharab / nahin khushtar shra-ye yar sharab." The first 
line is different in manuscript copies of her divan, and in this translation 1 follow 
the London manuscript. See Khush-h^ Khan, 0 Rd^nl, mss., 11 a-b, for lyrics of 
Mah Laqa Bai’s music teacher that implore ‘Ali, the pourer of kawsar, to give a spring 
of sweet water at the hill of Mawla Ali. 

9. The Qur'an describes four rivers that flow from springs in paradise: of water, of 
milk, of wine, and of honey (Q 47:51). 

10. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mah Laqa, 34. Ghazal 114 in radif Its first couplet 
is: ‘“ajab kya mai-kashi ka dil mein har zahid ke josh a’e / agar saghar bi-kafiF mehfil 
mein upna mah-vash i’e.” 

11. Gawhar, Hayit-e Mdh Laqd, 19-20. 

12. Tali’, Tazkira-ye Awliyd-ye Haidarabad, 3:37-38. Shah Tajalli Ali was a disciple 
of Shah Mu’in Tajalli (death date unknown) in the Chishti Sufi order and served as 
his successor. As a historian, poet, and calligrapher, he was close to Aristu lah and 
the second nizam; he participated in court functions and received ro3«J stipends for 
his services to the court. 

13. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mah Laqd, 19. 

14. Ibid., 21. 

15. lawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 228, gives a chronogram and date as ah 1218, 
though Naqvi claims that the well was built in ah 1294 (1877 ce). The information 
provided by lawhar—written under Mah Laqa Bai’s own direction—is more reliable. 

16. In his rise in rank, Aristu lah earned the titles amir-e a‘zam (prime minister) 
and sohrdb-ejang (hero in battle). 

17. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 213-14; and Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd, 20. 

18. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 215. 

19. Ibid., 215-16; and Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd, 24-25. The second nizam gave 
her this title six months before his death on August 6,1803, but her noble position 
was confirmed by his successor. 
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20. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mah Laqd, 37. Ghazal 124 in radifye. Its first couplet is: 
“basant ayi hai mawj-e rang-e gul hai josh-e uba hai / khuda ke fail se ‘aish o puab 
Id ab kami kya hai.” 

21. Khizr appears in the Qur’an as Moses's companion and as Alexander’s servant 
(Q 18:60-82). 

22. John Malcolm, assisunt to the British Resident (equivalent to ambassador 
from the British East India Company to the niaam), commented that dealing with 
Mah Laqa Bai was the key to getting anything accomplished at the nizam's court. 

23. Andrews and Kalpakli, A^e of Beloveds, 86-87. 

24. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 19. Ghazal 59 in radif5u&^. Its first couplet is: 
*dawr-e sharab-e surkh hai yahan subh o sham raq$ / dekhe kabhi to yar yeh majlis 
tamiun raqs.” 

25. Tajalli, Tuzuk-e Afafiyya, mss., 155-57. 

z6. Ibid., 156, 259, 295, and 317 contain images of dancing courtesans at court 
and abroad on diplomatic missions (for reproductions of these images, see Nayeem, 
Miniature Paintings, 110,123,128, and 131). 

27. Tajalli, Tuzuk-e AMfyya, mss., 251, possibly depicts Mah Laqa Bai—identified 
by a crescent moon over her head—leading a troupe of female dancers on May 14. 
1782 (for reproduction of this image, see Nayeem, Miniature Paintings, ill). 

28. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 13. Ghazal 39 in radif ddl. Its first couplet 
is: ‘kuch din kare saiyad ko allah jo meri ^d / kar dun main sabhi dam se ek-dam 
mein raha uid.” 

29. Gawhar, Hqydt-e Mdh Laqd, 33-34. 

30. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 13. Ghazal 40 in radif ddl. Its first couplet is: 
“agar ho kuch bhi meri ah kar gar ^yad / rahe na dil mein tere zulm ka asar saiyad." 

31. Ibid., 21-22. Ghazal 69 in radif ghain. Its first couplet is: "ta hai mujh ko dekh 
ke kyun justuju-ye tegh / sar hai mera habab-e kafif-e abju-ye tegh.” 

32. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd, 20. 

Chapter 8 

1. Mih Laqi Bii, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 18. Third and fifth couplets from ghazal 58 in 
radif shin. Its first couplet is: “bulbul kd hd bahir mein gulzar ki ullsh / lekin mujhe 
sada hai mere yar ki talash.” 

2. Ibid., 5. Ghazal 10 in radif dlif. Its first couplet is: "Rahe nawroz ‘ishrat afarin 
josh-e bahar af^ / gul afshan hai karam tera chaman mein dahr ke har ja." 

3. Ibid., 17. Ghazal 52 in radif re. Its first couplet is: "jab hua sahn-e chaman mein 
khusro gul ka gazar / ‘andalibon ne kiye har simt se mujra pukar.” 

4. Ibid., 28. Ghazal 93 in radif nun. Its first couplet is: "muhaiya dawr mein jo ‘aish 
hai tere sar-e shahan / na jam se bhi hua tha is qadr nawroz ka saman.” 

5. Another poem composed for Basant does not mention ‘Ali, and most likely this 
poem was written in honor of Aristu Jah; see ibid., 37. Ghazal 123 in radif_ye. Its first 
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couplet is: *bahar ‘aish le kar bagh mein ab yun basant ayi / keh be-taklif hai shab- 
nam se gul ki bada paima’i 

6. Hashmi, Khavdtin-e Dakkan kl Urdu Khidmit, 24. 

7. The British—that is, the East Indian Company—had previously refused to 
dedicate troops to defend the nizam against Maratha incursions under the lYipIe 
Alliance pact of 1790, which bound the British, the nizam, and the Marathas into a 
confederacy against Tipu Sultan; see Dalrymple, White Mughals. 130-34. 

8. Jawhar, Tajalliyat-e Mah Laqd, 215. 

9. Dalrymple, White Mughals. 172-73. 

10. Jawhar, Tajalliyit-e Mih Laqd. 215; Tilib, Mir Akim, 163. 

11. Dalrymple, While Mughals, 172,525030. 

12. Mir Alam, Sardpa-ye Mdh Laqd, couplets 1-3. 

13. Ibid., couplet 10. 

14. Ibid., couplets 19 and 22. 

15. Ibid., couplets 55-60. 

16. Ibid., couplets 61-65. 

17. Ibid., couplet 85, describes Mah Laqa Bai’s style and behavior as jitna, mean¬ 
ing both temptation and public disorder, a term that is integral to Islamic moral 
discourse on women’s beauty in public. 

18. Mir Alam, Sardpa-ye Mdh Laqd, couplets 89-90. 

19. Ibid., couplets 99-100 and 103-5. 

20. Ibid., couplets 222-24. 

21. Mah Laqa Bai, Diwan-e-Chanda, mss. 

22. Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad. 2:165-66. 

23. Ibid., 2:163-65. 

24. Shawkat, Mdh Laqd. 60-62, claims that Raja Rambha Rao was her first 
promoter. 

25. Ibid., 62-63. 

26. Quoted in Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad, 2:130. 

27. Azmi, Mdh Laqd. 58-59, records these poetic similarities that were first ob¬ 
served by Samina Shawkat in her book on Chandulal. For instance, Chandulal com¬ 
posed a ghazal that opens with the couplet "Tonight I saw a face than the moon more 
beautiful / Of her the whole world strained to catch an eyeful” ("dekha hai shab kd 
chehra jo us rashk mah ka”). In the same meter and rhyme, Mah Laqa composed a 
ghazal that opens, "I told my darling of my longing in words truthful / I'm ready, 
too, if you desire also to be faithfid” (“ham se kare hai yar bayan apni chidi ka"), the 
sixth ghazal in radif ali/of her collection. 

28. Sarma, Deodis of Hyderabad, 26. 

29. The major figures of this first generation of Deccan poets during the nizams’ 
rule were Mir Abd al-Vali "'Uzlat* (who came from Surat in Gujarat to Awrangabad 
and later to Hyderabad), Asad Ali Khan "Tamanna* and Lakshmi Narayan "Shafiq" 
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(in Awrangabad). and Tajalli ‘Ali Shah 'Tajalli* (in Hyderabad) along with Nawazish 
‘All Khan ‘Shaida’ and Khwaja ‘Inayatullah 'Maftun ' 

30. Iman's father, Muhammad ‘Aqil Khan, was a royal historian and coun chroni¬ 
cler in Hyderabad, known by the pen name "Na’ik* 

31. Iman, Kulliyat-e Iman, 356-58. Jahan-Parvar Begum was the daughter of Ma‘ali 
Miyan, a son of the second nizam who was adopted by Aristu Jah. After Ma‘ali Miyan 
was killed in the campaign of Khardla, his wife and daughter lived at Aristu Jah’s 
mansion. Dalrymple, White Mughals, zoi and 366 misspells her name as "Jahan Pawar 
Begum.' 

3Z. Imin, KulliySt-e Imin, 29-35; the editor, Sayyida Hashmi Mujeeb, provides 
this biography. 

33. Hashmi, Khavdtfn-e Dakkan ki Urdu Kkidmat, 24. 

34. ‘Azmi, Mdk Laqa, 89-92. 

35. Iman, Kulliydt-e Iman, 49. Qais was a founder of the rekhti genre; see Carla 
Petievich, “Feminine Authorship and Urdu Poetic Tradition,” in Hansen and 
Lelyveld, Wilderness of Possibilities, 2471122. Most Urdu literary histories credit Rangin 
of Lucknow (died 1834) with creating the genre, but that may be due to North Indian 
bias that elides Deccani contributions. See Qais, Kulliyit-e Qais, mss. 

36. Iman, Kulliydt-e Jmdn, 50-51. Another student of Iman who rose to fame was 
Shaykh Hahz 'Hafiz' (died 1830), a master poet (mdlik al-shu‘ard) compared to Zawq 
of Delhi and Nasikh of Lucknow; he was neglected by later generations, and his 
poetry lies in manuscripts yet unpublished. 

37. Ibid., 426-29. The same poem is reproduced in ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqa, 148-51, but 
with many errors and unaccounted-for editorial changes. 

38. Imin, Kulliydt-e Imdn, 426-29, sunza 16. 

39. Ibid., stanzas 11-12. 

40. Ibid., stanza 13. 

41. Ibid., stanzas 15 and 17. 

42. Ibid., stanza 19. 

43. Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, “The Poet in the Poem or. Veiling the Utterance,' in 
Hansen and Lelyveld, Wilderness of Possibilities, 179 

44. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 16-17. The masnavi is reproduced with some 
lacunae in ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqd, 151-54, from which translation here was rendered. 

45. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 16-17, couplets 1-2. 

46. Ibid., couplets 6-17. 

47. Ibid., couplets 22-23. 

Chapter 9 

L Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 5. Ghazal 12 in radif bi, last two couplets; its 
first couplet is: 'hd sake hai kub tere chehre ke hamsar aftab / go rakhi hai nur ki 
khiPat kd darbar iftib.* 
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2. Ibid., 14. Ghazal 43 in radif dal, first couplet which reads: “garcha gul ki sej ho 
tuspar bhi ur jan hai nind / sar rakhun qadamon pe jub tere mujhe ad hai nind.* 

3. Hashml, Khavitln-e Dakkan kl Urdu Khidmdt, 23. 

4. Gawhar, Haydt-f Mdh Laqd, 21. 

5. Begum, Princess Johan Ara Begum. 

6. Gawhar, Hc^at-e Mdh Laqd. 33. 

7. Ibid., 33-34. 

8. Ibid., 34. 

9. Mah Laqa Bai’s maternal grandfather was named Muhammad Husain Khan, 
and she asserts that he was a Sayyid of the Zaydi lineage resident in Barhah, a town 
in North India home to many Shi'i nobles in the Mughal court after the death of Aw- 
rangzeb. Richards, Mughal Empire, 20, reports that soldiers and nobles from Barhah 
enrolled in the Mughal imperial system starting in the 1560s; known for bravery, 
their ancestors migrated from Iraq in the thirteenth century CE and claimed a Sayyid 
lineage. 

10. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, mss., 201. Mah Laqa Bai claims that her maternal 
grandmother was a Sayyid from the Khwaja lineage of Kathiawar, Gujarat. 

11. Suvorova, Masnavi, 135, notes that hhagat-bdz in North India meant a popu¬ 
lar entertainer who would perform with comedians [hhdhd) and courtesan dancers 
(tavd’if). The original meaning of bhagat is a religious devotee (this meaning was 
preserved among Lambada caravans with whom Mah Laqa Bai's family probably 
traveled south to the Deccan; see Bhukya, Subjugated Nomads, 204). This suggests 
that the bhagats were originally religious devotees who crafted devotional song and 
dance into popular performance to earn a livelihood; their drift into commercial 
earning may have forced their wives or daughters into prostitution, for in Hindi 
bhagtdni or “woman of a bhagat family” was slang for prostitute. 

12. Shawkat, Mdh Laqd. 

13. ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqd, 11-12. 

14. Ibid., 16. 

15. This quote is from Dr. Raihana Sultana’s introduction to ibid. 

16. Quoted in ibid., 13. 

17. In Arabic, this proverb is “kullu shai’in yarji'u ila aslihi.” 

18. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 204. 

19. ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqd. 35. 

20. lawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 207. 

21. Ibid., 204. 

22. Ibid., 205. The image is taken from Persianate folklore, in which the raindrops 
of the spring month of Naisan are believed to generate pearls if they fall into oysters 
(and to generate poison if they fall into snakes' mouths). 

23. Ibid., 208. 

24. ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqd, 35. 

25. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 208. 
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26. Ibid., 205,208; confirmed by Gawhar, Hayat-e Mdh Laqd, 7-8. 

27. *Azmi. Mdh Laqd, 37-38. 

28. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 209. 

29. Ibid., 210. 

30. Ibid., 206. 

31. Gawhar, Hc^dt-c Mdh Laqd, 5-6. 

32. Ibid., 9-10. 

33. Azmi, Mdh Laqd. 38. 

34. Ibid., 37. 

35. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd. 7. 

36. Azmi, Mdh Laqd, 37. 

37. Jawhar, TajaUiydt-e Mdh Laqd, 208-9. 

38. Ibid., 206. Rukn al-Dawla, whose personal name was Mir Musa Khan, is dis¬ 
cussed in chapter 7. 

39. Ibid., 206: compare to Gawhar, Haydt-eMdh Laqd. 10. 

40. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd, 10. 

41. Ibid., 8. 

42. Azmi, Mdh Laqd, 42-43. 

43. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqd, 210. 

44. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd. 10-11. 

45. The army was then led by Nizam al-Mulk, as explained by Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e 
Mdh Laqd. 20s. 

46. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd. 9. 

47. Ibid., 31-33. This passage asserts that Mah Laqa Bai adopted only one daughter, 
named Husn Laqi Bii, "Madam Beauty Cheek,” whereas Shawkat, MdJt Laqd. 37, 
asserts that she adopted two daughters, named Husn Afza Bai, "Madam Increasing 
Beauty,” and Hasin Laqa Bai, "Madam Beautiful Cheek.” Some contemporary Hy- 
derabadis remember these daughters as Husain Laqa Bai and Hasan Laqa Bai in an 
overly devout reading of their names as referring to the early Shi*i imams (namely 
the Prophet Muhammad’s grandsons Hasan and Husain). It is impossible to tell 
which information is correct. Gawhar is closer to Mah Laqa Bai’s time and seems to 
have known personally courtesans in her lineage and is therefore a more authorita¬ 
tive source of information; but the name he gives includes terms from each of the 
compound names that Shawkat mentions, so he might have conflated two women 
into one. No grave of Mah Laqa Bai’s daughterfs) is traceable, so there is no epi- 
graphic verification whether she had one daughter or two or what their names were. 
In addition to two adopted daughters. Shawkat gives names of several prostitutes 
(nawcht) in Mah Laqa Bai’s household who continued to perform afier her death: 
Deep>a, Dilaram, Rami, Shama, Muna, and Sharifa. 

48. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd, 30. 

49. Khush-l^I KhJin, Rdq 0 Rdgini, mss. Azmi, Mdh Laqd. 94-100, records some 
lyrics Mah Laqa Bai composed for religious occasions like the Jashn-e Haidar! (birth- 
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day of ‘Ali) and )ashn-e Ghadir (day of announcing ‘All’s leadership) and for secular 
ones like the birthday of rulers or the wedding day of nobles. It includes the song in 
ri^a bihig (a musical mode) that Mah Laqa Bai sang for the wedding of Bala Prasad, 
son of Maharaja Chandulal. Folio ii a-b gives an example of dhrupad khayil lyrics 
in ra^ni bhairavi (a musical mode) that beseech Imam ‘Ali; ‘Thus give me aid from 
the unseen, for I am weak and in need of your generosity, O king of men ‘Ali, the 
ruler of all land and sea! I may be just a dancing girl but let me remain joyful in this, 
Anup’s garden—this much please give me for the sake of Hasan and Husain!’ (In 
Hindi mixed with Persian, it reads: *gaib se do mu-ko aiso, huh najuk main muhtaj 
sakhi shihimardin ‘All, milik hd turn bahr o bar kl. Shid-khwir-am rahuh Anup 
dekh high hd khush-hil sadk^ si dd mawU mu-kd Shabbir o Shabbar kr). Folio i6 
a gives an example of a khaydl song in rd^ rdmkali (a musical mode) to be sung in 
ektdla (twelve-beat rhythm) based upon a composition by Sada-Rang (died 1748), the 
khaydl singer from the Mughal court of Muhammad Shah: “Preserve the life, honor¬ 
able Mawla ‘Ah, of those who call out for safety and security— make all their troubles 
easy. I find that, by your grace, Hasan and Husain rule over more than both worlds. 
Let me be sacrifice sacrifice sacrifice sacrifice for the sake of Mawla ‘Ali Mawla ‘Ali! 
Give me faith and righteousness, let me achieve this goal. Look upon me with kind¬ 
ness, Khwaja Muin [Mu‘in al-Din Chishti], and aid this humblest follower of faith. 
Please accept this small request of Sada-Rang and protect us poor beggars” (in Hindi 
mixed with Persian; “Amn aman keh se gujaran rakhiye mawla ‘Ali jl, mushkil kijiye 
asan. Pauh min zad do jahan Id, karam kijiye Hasan Husain sultan. Var var var var 
jaun mawla ‘Ali ki, mawla ‘Ali Id. Oin iman dijiye mu-kdn yehi murad main pavan. 
Karam ki najar kijiye, kavaja Muin, din pairavin dani ki pusd. Itni bind sun llje Sada- 
Rang ki, dijiy^ dhayin dharam Uj’). 

50. Claudia Salazar, “A Third World Woman’s Text; Between the Politics of Criti¬ 
cism and Cultural Politics,” in Gluck and Patai, Women's Words, 98. 

51. The Persian phrase—"goya mashriq anvar-e husn-e Mah Laqa”—yields the 
date AH 1229 (1814 ce) when decoded through the abjad system. 

52. Vaniu, Gandhi's Tiger and Sita's Smile, 131. 

Chapter 10 

1. Mah Laqi Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 31. Ghazal 101 in radify^; its first couplet 
is: *rdkta hun jo us-se mujh se khafa rehta hai / dil yeh mera tere kuche hi mein ja 
rehta hai.” 

2. Perievich, “Feminine Authorship and Urdu Poetic Tradition,” 234. 

3. Kugle, “Mah Laqa Bai and Gender.” 

4. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 33. Ghazal 109 in radify^. Its first couplet is: 
"har roz jd yun hi sitam-ijad karoge / dil ‘ashiqdn ke sekron bar-bad karoge.” Petiev- 
ich, “Feminine Authorship and Urdu Poedc Tradition,” 238, surveyed tazkira litera¬ 
ture for examples of rekhti and finds that “actual evidence for women writing rekhti 
is very slim—just four shears [couplets] from one ghazal and another lone she‘r." 
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5. Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 246-67, gives six of Hashimi's rekhti 
ghazals in Urdu with masterful English translations. She gives his pen name as 
"Hashim,* but it should be *Hashimi” because he was a follower of the Mahdawi 
leader Sayyid Hashim (died 1669); his given name was Sayyid Miran Khan. See 
Sharif, Dakkan mein Urdu ShdUri. 747-70; Hashml, Dakkan mein Urdu, 231-35; and 
Aigili, Rekhti, 8-12. There is difference of opinion about his name and lack of detail 
about his life. He is known as a court poet of Bijapur but may have settled in Burhan- 
pur and died there. See also Petievich, “Feminine and Cultural Syncretism in Early 
Dakani Poetry.” 

6. Mlh Laql Bil, Gulzir-e Mdli Laqi, 31-32. Ghazal 104 in radlfy^. Its first couplet 
is: “sahbhal apne kd ay shine na in zulfbh meiA uljhile / charhe hain bin ^e ke 
zahr yeh do nag hain kale.” 

7. Ibid., 7. Ghazal 17 in radif pe. Its first couplet is; ‘tumhare zulfdn ke jaise hain 
pich o tab mein sanp / kisi ne dekhe nahin aise kale khwab mein sanp.” 

8. Ibid., 34. Ghazal U3 in radifye. Its first couplet is: ‘yad a gai hai dil kd mere ah 
kIsi kl / takta hun shab o rdz jo main rah kisi Id.” The English translation does not 
show that the speaker is male, for in English a first-person verb is not conjugated 
according to gender, but in Urdu it is, such that takti hun means ”I [male] stare” 
whereas takti huh would mean ”I [female] stare.” 

9. Ibid., 8. Ghazal 22 in radif te. Its first couplet is; “ru-bi-ru kab ho lab-e laM ke tab 
yaqut / nam sun jiska utar jae hai ab yaqut.” 

10. Siraj, Kulliyat-e Siraj, 151-52—B«stan-e Khayal, lines 29-34. 

11. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzar-e Mdh Laqd, 28. Ghazal 91 in radif nun. Its first couplet 
is; ”kan hai hijr ki shab ab hai vasl-e ydr ka din / khuda ne ham kd dekhaya hai phir 
bahar ka din.” 

12. Petievich, "Feminine Authorship and Urdu Poetic Tradition,” 140-41. 

13. Hashmi, Dakkan mein Urdu, 475-77. Qais was a poetry student of Muhammad 
Sher Khan Iman (along with Mah Laqa Bai) and was respected as his successor. 

14. Tharu and Lalita, Women Writing in India, includes one ghazal of Mah Laqa Bai. 

15. Poduval, Re-figuring Culture, 1. 

16. The contemporary effort to raise Mah Laqa Bai to the ranks of a premodern 
feminist creates backlash in different forms; see one journalist’s reaction to a 2002 
lecnue by Kishwar Naheed at the Institute ofWomen's Studies in Lahore that cited 
Mah Laqa Bai. Intizar Husain. Dawn Magazine, March 10, zooz, cited at www.dawn 
.com/weekly/dmag/archive/0203io/dmagi6.htm. 

17. lameela Nishat, “Dakhini Urdu as a Vehicle of Social Interaction,” in Gupta, 
Parasher-Sen, and Balasubramanian, Deccan Heritage, 215. 

18. Ibid., 214. 

19. Jawhar, Tajalliyit-e Mdh Laqd, 698-747. 

20. Nishat, “Dakhini Urdu as a Vehicle of Social Interaction,” 215. 

21. Gawhar, Haydt-e Mdh Laqd, 31-32. 

22. Leonard, Hyderabad and Hyderabadis, 378-427. 
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23. Rustom Dil Khan served as governor of the Deccan province during the era 
of Awrangzeb, as had his father, Jan Supar Khan, before him. Rustom Dil Khan was 
executed during the succession dispute following Awrangzeb’s death, but he man¬ 
aged to build the Kali Masjid before he died. His mansion was located at Imli Mahal 
outside Yaqutpura Gate in Hyderabad; see Bilgrami, Landmarks of the Deccan, 96-98. 

24. Gawhar, Hayat-e Mdk Laqa, 20. 

25. Jawhar, Tajalliydt-e Mdh Laqa, 213. 

26. Tavd’ifis a Persian term compounded from two different words in Arabic 
that sound the same when pronounced in Persian and Urdu but have different root 
meanings in Arabic. In Arabic, tavd’if (with a sharp dental t) means a group, troupe, 
community, or sect (plural of td’ifa). In contrast, tavi’if (with a deep retroflex () 
means people who move in a circle or form a circle; it is derived from the same 
root that means circumambulation of the Ka‘ba [tawdf]. These two terms became 
superimposed because they are pronounced identically in Persian and Urdu to mean 
a troupe of circling dancers. 

27. Margaret Walker, “Courtesans and Choreographers; The (Re)placement of 
Women in the History of Kathak Dance," in Chakravorty and Gupu, Dance Matters, 
279-300. 

28. Sweu Sachdeva Jha, School of Orienul and African Studies, personal corre¬ 
spondence (August 15,2008). I am indebted to Dr. Jha for information based upon 
her dissertation on the history of kathak; see also Jha, “Tawa’if as Poet and Patron: 
Rethinking Women’s Self-Representation," in Malhotra and Hurley, Speaking of the 
Self. 

29. ‘Azmi, Mdh Laqd, too, claims that Mah Laqa Bai learned to dance from a master 
named Panna Naqqal. Naqqdl means actor or mime and connotes a theater performer 
rather than a dancer. ‘Azmi cites Gulzdr-e Asafiyya, reporting that Panna Naqqal per¬ 
formed for the first nizam and received a monthly stipend. However, the source says 
nothing about him teaching Mah Laqa Bai to dance. The first nizam held court in 
Awrangabad rather than in Hyderabad and died in 1748, long before Mah Laqa Bai 
was born; so Panna Naqqal’s performance in the court in that era does not mean 
that Mah Laqa Bai learned dance from him. ‘Azmi does not explain how he deduced 
any relationship between them based on other sources, so his conclusion is highly 
doubtful. It is more likely that Mah Laqa Bai learned dance from her elder half sister 
who raised her and had learned from her mother and aunts in an all-female lineage. 

30. See, for instance, research of Sweta Sachdeva and Margaret Walker, especially 
Walker, India's Kathak Dance in Historical Perspective. 

3L Chakravorty, Bells of Change. 

32. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 17. Ghazal 55 in radif si». Its first couplet 
is: "saj ke is tarah se nikla voh urah-dar keh bas / jan o dil ho hi gaya dekh gariftar 
kehbas.” 

33. ibid., 21. Ghazal 66 radif zoi. its first couplet is: "Rahe raqib se bl-ham voh 
sim-bar mahzuz / hua na ah ka upne kabhi asar mahzuz.” 
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chapter u 

L Mih Laqa B 4 i, Gulzir-e Mih Laqi, 33. Ghazal uo in radif^r^. Its first couplet is: 
*chashm-e kifir bhi hai awr ghamza-ye khun-khwar bhi hai / qatl kd pis sapihi ke 
yeh talvar bhi hai.” 

2. Bukhari, $ahih al-Bukhari, 2:732-33 (Kitab Fa^'il Ashab al-Nabi, book 62, hadis 
3750 ). 

3. Ibid., 2:732 (hadis 3748-49). Al-Tabari's famous history, in his account of the 
battle of Uhud, attributes this saying to the angel Gabriel, who said this to Muham¬ 
mad in praise of ‘Ali’s heroism. 

4. Ibid., 2:733 (hadis 3753), 2:881 (Kitab al-Maghazi, book 70, ^dis 4460). 

5. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzar-e Mah Laqa, 22. Ghazal 71 in ndiffi. Its first couplet is: 
*kydh na ho dil in dindh mein bulbul-e zar-e najaf / hai meri madd-e naur mein 
»hn-e gulzar-e najaf. 

6. Ibid., 5. Ghazal u in radif be. Its first couplet is: “na gul se hai gharaz tere na hai 
gulzar se matlab / raha chashm-e nazar-e shabnam mein apne yar se matlab.” 

7. Ibid., 14. Ghazal 43 in radif ddl. Its first couplet is: “Garcha gul ki s^ ho taspar 
bhi ur jiti hai nind / sar rakhun qadamdn pe jab tere mujhe 2ti hai nind.” 

8. Muhammad said that Fatima was his special solace, the “coolness of my eye,” 
which in Arabic is equivalent to the English expression “the apple of my eye.” 

9. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzar-e Mah Laqa, 17. Ghazal 53 in radif ze. Its first couplet is: 
“kab hai pulq-e ‘ishq mein rah-bar ka gham hanuz / hai chashm-e rah-numa mujhe 
naqsh-e qadam hanuz.* 

10. Ibid., 32. Ghazal 106 in radif>>j. Its first couplet is: “bahut makhmur hun saqi 
sharab-e arghavani de / na rakh tashna mujhe saghar bi-rah-e meherbani de.” In the 
final couplet, she refers to Husain and Hasan as princes, for if 'Ali is the king of all 
men (shdh-e mardan), as he is popularly known in Shi‘i lore and Urdu p>oetry, then 
his two sons Husain and Hasan are princes (shahzdde). 

11. Ibid., 6. Ghazal 14 in radif be. Its first couplet is: 'dil ho gaya hai gham se tere 
daghdar khub/ phula hai kya hi josh se yeh lalazar khub.” 

12. Flueckiger, In Amma's Healing Room, 79-85, describes a Muslim female spiritual 
healer in Hyderabad who provides such a charm or amulet (ta'viz). 

13. Mih Laqi Bii, Gulzdr-e Mdh Laqd, 15. Ghazal 45 in radif zal. Its first couplet is: 
“rok kd yeh nigah-e bad kd hai qitil ta'vtz / apne bazu mein tu rakh kar ke mera dil 
ta‘viz.” 

14. ‘Abd al-Hai, Tdrikh-e Awrarydhdd, 395. This contemporary historian of Awrang- 
abad claims that Lutf al-Nisa was bom and raised in that chy but died in Hyderabad. 

15. Imtiyaz, Divdn-e Imtiydz, mss. The collection of poetry of Lutf al-Nisa was com¬ 
piled in AH 1212 (1797-98 ce) and was in circulation in Hyderabad before Mah Laqa 
Bai died; it is likely that Mah Laqa Bai read Imtiyaz’s poetry but only after Mah Laqa 
Bai had circulated her own colleaion. Lutf al-Nisa encodes her date of collection in 
a Persian couplet: “Since the time this slave-girl of Fatima collected fresh poetry, 
her heart flourished / With joy, the fortunate date of this book is given by saying, 
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‘Read the divan of Imriyaz” (chun az kaniz-e khatun darin zaman ash‘ar-e tara jam' 
shud dll shaguffa shud / az ru-ye yumn sal-e humayun-e in kitab divan-e Imtiyaz 
bi-khwinid gufta shud). 

16. The collection of poetry of Lutf al-Nisa includes a qaslda praising the nizam, 
folios 67-72, Her collection consists of 2,160 couplets of poetry including approxi¬ 
mately 178 ghazals and others forms like rubaX mukhammas, and musaddas. I hope 
to publish an article comparing Mah Laqa Bai and Lutf al-Nisa and offering transla¬ 
tions of the laner’s work. 

17. Henri Corbin, "The Meaning of the Imam for Shi'i Spirituality," in Nasr, 
Dabashi, and Nasr, Ski'ism, 167-69. 

18. Mih Laqi Bii, Gulzdr-e Mih Laqi, 13-14. Ghazal 41 in radif dil. Its first couplet 
is: "karega jo gali mein us ke to apna guzar qa^id / siva-ye ah ke kijo na mera hal-e 
sar qasid." 

19. Ibid., 24. Ghazal 77 in radif ka/. Its first couplet is; "ham-rah tha rat tidi* be-dar 
yahan talak / aya tha apne ghar se mera yar yahan talak.” 

20. Ibid., 24. Ghazal 78 in radif Idm. Its first couplet is: *^har se Ids ke chashm 
ke pi kar sharab dil / phirta hai be-khudana sa mast o kharab dil.” 

21. Gawhar, Hayit-e Mih Laqi, 16. 

22. Tajalli, TUzuk-e A^fiyya, mss., 232, illustrates a procession by the second nizam 
to the sacred shrine of Mawla ‘Ali; see Nayeem, Miniature Paintings, izo. 

23. Gawhar, Hayat~e Mah Laqa, 28. 

24. Tajalli, JUzuk-e AMfyya, mss., 338; see Nayeem, Miniature Paintir^, 135. 

25. Gawhar, Hc^at-e Mah Laqa, 26-27. 

26. Ibid., 27. 

27. Chishti Sufis also see ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani as an elder relative of Mu'in al-Din 
Chishti (or as an elder in their community), so Qadiri and Chishri Sufis overlap in 
their veneration of him. 

28. Gawhar, Hayat-e Mah Laqa, 28. 

29. Shawkat, Mah Laqa, 38-39. 

30. Gawhar, Hqyat-e Mah Laqa, 28-29. 

31. Ibid., 29. 

Conjunction 

1. De Sondy, Crisis of Islamic Masculinities, 8. 

2. Ibid., 11. 

3. Dance was more important as a poetic image than as a form of art. For this 
reason, poetry has attraaed the attention of Sufism scholars specializing in South 
Asia more than dance has—in contrast to the Hukish practice of "whirling" among 
Mevlevi Sufis, which has attracted much scholarly anention. 

4. See Avery, Psychology of Early Sufi Sama’; and Lawrence, "Early Chishti Ap¬ 
proach to Sarna'." Among South Asian Sufis, two treatises that outlined these rules 
while explaining the spiritual purpose of music were especially influential; ‘Avarif 
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a/-Ma‘ah/[Knowers of intuitive knowledge] by Shaikh ‘Umar Suhravardi (died 1234 
in Baghdad) and Kashf al-Mahjub [Unveiling the unseen] by Shaikh ‘Ali Hujviri (died 
1072 in Lahore). 

5. Al-Faruqi, "Music, Musicians and Muslim Law.” 

6. Kabbani, Repudiation of^alafi" Innovations, 345-49, cites afatwa by Al-*Izz ibn 
'Abd al-Salam al-Sulami. 

7. Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India, 247. 

8. Ernst, Eternal Garden, 118-54. 

9. See Jean During, ‘Emotion and IVance: Musical Exorcism in Baluchistan,” in 
Caton and Siegel, Cultural Parameters of Iranian Musical Expression, whose schol¬ 
arly approach gives rise to interesting comparisons to ritual music in Shamanistic 
traditions. 

10. laffer. Book ofNizamuddin Aulia, U2-23. 

11. In Hyderabad are the tombs of Shakir Sada Sohag and his followers, in the 
Rekabganj neighborhood near the hijras’ mansion {bari fcaveli). They were followers 
of Musa Sada Sohag, about whom see Kugle, "Dancing with Khusro”; see also Tanvir 
Anjum, “The Perpetually Wedded Wife of GocL A Study of Shaykh Musa ‘Sada Suhag’ 
as the founder of the Sada Suhagiyya Silsilah,” Journal Religious History (2014)- 

12. Nasr, Dabashi, and Nasr, ShVism, 107-8. 

13. The terms vildyat and valayat as used in this book (with Persian/Urdu trans- 
hteration) have the same meaning as wildya and waldya (with Arabic translation) as 
used in other studies, such as V. Cornell, Realm of the Saint, xvii-xxi and 272-74, and 
Ernst, Shambhala Guide to Sufism, 58-59. The terms vildyat and valdyat are similar 
nouns derived from the same Arabic verbal root, from which is formed the noun vali 
or "saint.” Nizam al-Din Awliya used vildyat to mean love and intimacy (as in God’s 
love for a saint and a saint’s intimacy with God) and valdyat to mean power and au¬ 
thority (as in God’s granting power to perform miracles to saints and saints’ authority 
over others in society). Cornell observes that these terms are reversed in meaning 
in North Afncan Suh discourses on sainthood; it seems that scholars of Shi‘ism also 
use valdyat to mean devoted love, as in Shah-Kazemi, Justice and Remembrance, zi-22. 
The same concepts became encoded in language in different ways in these diverse 
regions or communities of the Islamic world, but this study follows the usage of 
Nizam al-Din Awliya, as in Lawrence, Morals for the Heart, 95. 

14. Leonard Lewisohn, "Ali ibn Abi Tilib’s Ethics of Mercy in the Mirror of the 
Persian Suh lYadition,” in Lakhani, Sacred Foundations of Justice in Islam, 116. 

15. Shah-Kazemi, Justice and Remembrance, 22-36, presents a beautiful synopsis of 
‘Ali’s spiritual teachings as Neoplatonism. 

16. Lewisohn, "Ali ibn Abi Talib’s Ethics of Mercy,” 132. 

17. Mah Laqa Bai, Gulzdr~e Mdk Laqd, 19-20. Ghazal 62 in radif mad. Its first cou¬ 
plet is: ‘rakhte haih mere ashk se yeh dida-ye tar faiz / daman main liya apne hai 
darya ne ghar faiz.” 
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18. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 380-8L Ghazal 3 in radif he, last couplet; its first couplet 
reads: 'mat karo hum sen zar-gari ki tarah / yeh nahin banda parvan kl tarah * 

19. In his Arabic poetry, the radical Sufi Mansur Hallaj sang, 'I have a lover whose 
passion in my gut does dwell, if he wills the right to tread over my cheek is hb / his 
spirit is my spirit and my spirit is his spirit / If he desires I too desire and if I desire 
the desire is his"; see Stetkevych, Reorientations, 196. 

20. Siraj, Kulliydt-e Sirdj, 330-31. Ghazal 66 in radif dlif, first and last couplet. The 
first couplet reads: *sharab-e shawq pi kar do jahah ka jis ne gham bhula / khayal-e 
kham-e afiatun o fikr-e jam-e jem bhula." This Urdu verse says "delusions of Plato," 
but this English translation replaces him with Aristotle for a more productive rhyme, 
the point is to negate Greek philosophy and ancient Near Eastern alchemy. 
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